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on the other hand, two weak cities, Athens and Lacedae- 
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i INTRODUCTION. 
tirely to themſelyes; have we not reaſon to believe, that 
ba” ee 
ad. y ſo formidable an 3 
will not Pad = any foodteps of them left remain 
ing? and yet we ſhall find, het they: cover vituntai's | 
2 by their invincible courage, and the ſeveral battles 
they gained, both by ſea and land, made the Perſian 
pie lay 4 L * ee en 


"The bil biſtory va, the war. between the 40 and the 
Grecks,, will illuſtrate the truth of this maxim, That it 
is not the number, but the yalour of the „and the 
conduct of the generals, on which depends Yaccels of 
military expeditions. The reader will admire the ſurpri - 
ſing courage and intrepidity of the great men at the head 
bo of the Grecian affairs, whom neither all the world in mo- 
| tion againſt them could dezect, nor the greateſt of misfor- 
tunes diſconcert ; who undertook; with an handful of men, 
to make head againſt innumerable armies, who, notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch a ptodigious inequality of forces, durſt hope 
for ſuccels ; who even compelled Victory to declare on the 
Gde of grit and virtue; and taught all an as 
rations, what infinite reſources 1. expedients are 
found in prudence, valour, and experience; in a zeal for 
— and our country; in et and in 
bete of noble and = ſe 1 
. war of the Perſtans againft the „will be 
ee another amongſt the Greeky wer Mie but 
255 ve erent kind from the former. In the latter, 
TM Car be any actions, but What in appearance 
are 220% little conſequeuce, add ſeemingly unworthy of a 
reader's curioſity, who is fond of greatevents: in this he 
will meet with little beſides private quarrels between cer- 
tain cities, or ſome ſmall*commonwealths;' ſome'inconfi- 
erable heges, (excepring that of Syracuſe, one of the 
mportint related id antient hiſtory),” though ſeveral 
theſe ſieges were of conſiderable dutation; ſome bartles - 
between armies,” where the numbers were ſmall, und but 
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little blood ſhed... What is it then that has x 

wars ſo famous in hiſtory ? Salluſt informs us in theſe 
words :.,.* The, adtions of the Athenians doubrieſt auere 
great; and yet I believe they, were ſomewhgt leſs than 
Jams is far having us to conceive of them. But becauſe 
Athens bad noble writers, the actt of that republic are 
celebrated throughout the whole world as the moſt glo- 
rious z, and the gallantry of thoſe heroes who performed 
them, | has had the. good fortune to be thought as tranſ- 


cendent , 2 4. elapuence of thoſe who have deſcribed 


, though jalow exongh of th glory the Roman, 
had acquired, by. a ſeries, of , diſtinguiſhed actions, with 
which their hiſtory abounds,, yet he does juſtice in this 
paſſage to the Grecians, by acknowleging, that their ex- 
ploits. were truly great and illuſtrious, though ſomewhat in- 
ferior, in his opinion, to their fame. What is then this 
foreign and — luſtre which the Athenian actions 
have derived from the eloquence of their hiſtorians ? Itis, 
that the whole, univerſe agrees in looking upon them as the 
greateſt and moſt glorious that were ever performed: Per 
terrarum. orbem. Athenienſium facta pro maximis cele- 
brantur., All nations ſeduced and inchanted, as it were, 
with the beauties of the Greek authars, think that people 8 
exploits ſuperior to any thing that was ever done by any 
other nation. This, according to Salluſt, is the ſervice the 
2 authors enen, the Athenians, by their excel - 
lent manner their actions; and very unhappy 
it is for us, 3 for, waat of — 
has left a thouſand bright and fine ſayings unre 
corded, which would have been put in the ſtrongeſt light 
by the n n r 
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vice to Foupg officers ; ; becauſe mot biſtorittis; who were 


carried their inquiries as far as was poſlible 


But, however this be, it muſt be cönfeffed, war we ars 
not always to judge of the value of an actiott, or the me- 
nit pf the betſons“ who had lhared in it, dy the importance 
of the event.” It is rather i in ſuch lite 
metits, 48 we find recorded in the Hiltory'of the Pelopon- 
aw, war, that the — and abilfties of 4 genera f tre 

truly conſpichous. 9 it is obſerved, that it was 
thiefly- at the ra” of ſmall armies, and in countries 
of no great extent, that our beſt generals of the laſt age 
Uiſtioguiſhed Their capacity, and hehaved with a conduct 


not inferior to the moſt celebrated, captains of antiquity. 
ti n of this fort, cllatzee bas uo ſhare, does not 


| bover why overſights that are committed! Every ting is 


conducted and carried on by the prudence of the general. 
He is truly the foul of the artiy, Which" yeithet”a8ts nor 
wives but by his Grection, H deer every thing,” and is 
preſent every where.” © Nothing Ucapes ' His Yipitance and 
 feafonably 
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thing depends upon him alone. 
On chis account the reading of the Oteck ee mch 


ns Thicydiges, Lenophon, and Polyblus, is of infinire ſcr- 
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able politicians, magiſtrates born for government, men thrt 


have excelled in all arts og ſciences, B e that 
in thoſe early 
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INTRODUCTION. v 

nis true, theſe very philoſophers, notwithſtanding their 
penetration in ſome points, were entirely blind and igno- 
rant as to others, even to the degree of conteſting ſome 
of the moſt evident principles of the law of nature; and 
very often ſuffered their practice to belie their doctrine, 
and themſelves to fall into the moſt groſs irregularities. 
The divine providence permitted it ſo to be, and thought 
ſit to give them up to a reprobate mind, in order to puniſh 
their pride, and to teach us by their example, what en- 
ormities men are capable of, even the wiſeſt and moſt 
knowing, when they we left to their own weakneſs and 
natural depravity z and from what an abyſs the mercy of 
our divine Mediator has delivered us. But thongh they fel! 
into ſome errors, both with reſpect to the underſtanding 
and the heart, which we are obliged to deteſt; yet that 
does not hinder their books from containing many excel- 
lent maxicis, which, according to ( St. Auſtin, we are 
entitled to claim as a beneßt appertaining to us, in the ſame 
manner as the Uraclites, when they came out of Egypt, en- 
riched themſelves with the ſpoils thereof: for this has been 
the practice of all the faints : (b) I gentiles fiquid divi- 
num et rectum in doctrinis ſuis bavere Potuerunt, non 
improbaverunt ſendti naſtri. | 

The ſame thing may be faid with regard to'the virtuous 
Actions of the heathens, whereof we ſhall find a great a- 
bundance in the Grecian hiſtory, We are told by St. Auſtin, 
that according to the rule of juſtice, ſecundum 2 
regulam, we ought to be ſo far from blaming and'condem- 
ning thoſe aQions, that we are obliged in reaſon to com- 
mend and extol them. Not that thoſe actions were good 
and laudable in every reſpect; St. Auſtin f was very fat 
from entertaining ſuch an opinion. He looked upon them 

a) S. , 0. 
8 ra Chriſt. I. vi. c. 40. (b) De Bapt, con. 
Habendi ſunt in eorum numero, quorum piorum, 
Deum verum veraciter juſt eque colentjura, — — 
legimus, vel novimug, vel . quae ſecundum juſtitiae 
non ſalum vituperare r verum etiam merito — — 
kauen. S. Aug; bb. de Spir. et Lit. n. 48. 
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vi INTRODUCTION. 
only as good in their nature, and with reſpect to the duty 
of the agents: but as to the end, for which they were done, 
that father thought them very blameable, becauſe they 
- were not directed to the glory of God. Theſe men had 
no recourſe to the true God, (for him they did not know) ; 
nor was it to him they addreſſed themſelves for wiſdom in 
their counſels, ſucceſs in their undertakings, the improve- 
ment of their talents, or their virtue. It was not to the 
true God they returned thanks for theſe bleſſings; nor 
did they give him the glory of them by an humble ac- 
knowlegement. They did not conſider him, either as the 
ſource and principle, or as the end of all the good they were 
capable of doing. Their beſt actions were corrupted either 
by ſelf-love or ingratitude : They could not therefore be 
available toward ſalvation, which is only to be obtained 
through faith in Jeſus Chriſt, 

(e) But notwithſtanding this, according to the ſame fa- 
ther, it may be very uſeful to Chriſtians, both for their 
inſtruction and the regulation of their manners, to have 
the -virtuons actions of the heathens laid before them in 
their full light, provided they ſet not too high a value u- 
pon them : for what the ſame father ſays of the virtues of 
the antient Romans, may undoubtedly. be en with e · 
qual reaſon to thoſe of the Grecians. 

He employs a whole chapter, and that a pretty long one, 
in pointing out the moſt illuſtrious actions and ſignal vir- 
tues of that people: as their love of the public good, their 
devoted attachment to their country; their conſtancy in 
ſuffering the moſt cruel torments, and even death itſelf; 
their noble and generous diſintereſtedneſs; their eſteeming 
and chuſing poverty; their profound reverence for religion 
and the gods, He makes ſeveral reflections upon this ſub» 
ject, which well deſerve a place here. 

In the firſt place; he ſuppoſeth, that it was in order to 


recompenſe the Romans for all theſc virtues, which yet 


(e) S. Aug. & Gr. Dd, I. v. e. 18. 
futes. Officium autem eſt, quod faciendum eſt; finis vero, propter 
quod faciendum eſt. Id. contr. Julian. L iv. c. 3. n. 21. Non erat in 
vis vera juſtitia, n n Ibid. 
P. 36, | 
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INTRODUCTION, i 
were virtues only in name and appearance, that the divine 
providence gave them the empire of the univerſe ; a recom- 
pence very ſuitable to their deſerts, and with which they 
were weak enough to be contented. * For the ſame reaſon 
he ſuppoſes God thought fit to let their name be ſo glo- 
rious, and ſo much eſteemed by all nations, and in all a- 
ges, that ſo many great and illuſtrious actions ſhould nor 
paſs entirely unrewarded. 75 ; 

In the ſecond place, he obſerves, that ſuch virtues, not - 


withſtanding their being falſe, are of public advantage to 


mankind, and that they enter into the ſecret deſigns of God 
rowards the puniſhing or rewarding of his creatures. The 
love of glory, which is a vice, yet ſerves to ſuppreſs many 
other vices, of a more hurtful and miſchievous nature, ſuch 
as injuſtice, violence, and cruelty. And can it be queſti- 
oned, | whether a magiſtrate, a governor of a province, 
or a ſovereign, that are gentle, patient, juſt, chaſte, -and 
beneſicent, though merely upon human motives of intereſt 
and vain-glory, are not infinitely more ſerviceable to the 
commonwealth, than they would be, if they were deſtitute 
of thoſeexternal appearances, and ſhadows of virtue? and 
whether men of ſuch diſpoſitions may be reckoned among 
the moſt valuable preſents of Heaven? We may the bet - 
ter judge of this matter, if we only compare ſuch magiſ- 
trates and princes with thoſe of a contrary character, who, 
laying aſide all honour and probity, deſpiſing reputation, 
and trampling upon the molt ſacred laws, acknowlege no 
other but their brutal paſſions ; who are; in a word, ſuch 
as God in his-wrath ſets over a people he intends to puniſh, 
and which he thinks worthy of ſuch maſters. (d) Et ta- 
libas guidem dominandi poteſias non datur niſi ſummi 


(d) S. Aug. de Civ. Dei, I. v. c. 19. K. 
| * $i Romanis Deus neque hanc terrenam gloriam excellentiſſimi 
imperii coneederent, non redderetur merces bonis artibus eorum, (i. 
e. virtutibus), quibus ad tantam gloriam pervenire nitebantur. At non 
eſt quod de ſummi 2 perceperunt mer · 
cedem ſuam. Ibid. cap. rg. 


| * Conſtat eos, qui cives non ſint civitatis aeternae, utiliores eſſe 
terrenae civitati quando habent virtutem vel ipſam, quam ſi nec ipſam. 


B 2 


Ibid. cap. 19. 
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vii INTRODUCTION. 
Dei providentia, quando res Ae, ſudicat talibus do» 
minis dignas, 

The third and laſt refleRion this father makes, and vided 
is the moſt pertinent to my ſubject, and to the end I propoſe 
in writing this antient hiſtory, relates to the uſe that ought 
to be made of the praiſes given to the virtuous Heathens, 
It ſhews what adyantage a pradent reader {hould reap from 
the relation of the great exploits and virtuous actions of the 
Grecians, which will be the principal ſubject of this, and the 
following volumes. When we ſee theſe men ſacrificing their 
eſtates and fortunes to the relief of their fellow - citizens, 
their lives to the preſervation of the ſtate, and even their 
fame and glory to the, public good; when we ſee them 
pꝓractiſing the moſt arduous virtues, and that on motives 
purely human, in order to acquire a tranſient emp ; 
* what reproaches ought we not to make on ourſelves, and 
how much ought we to be aſhamed, if, profeſſing a religion, 
that recommends itſelf to us by the promiſes of eternal 
rewards, and has ſuch motives to enforce our 
love and gratitude, we, however, want the courage and re- 
ſolution to practiſe the fame virtues ? And if we are ſo 
happy as to fulfil our engagements and duty, how can we 
be proud of it, when we conſider how much greater things 
were done on a motive of mere vain-glory, by men who 
knew not God, and who conſined all their defires to the 
goods of this preſent life? 

This then, according to St. Auſtis, is the eee uſe 
to be made of the ſtudy and reading of profane hiſtory. 
Nor did the + divine previdenoe ſuffer the Greeks and 
Romans to become ſo famous and illuſtrious, but in order 
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© Ideo nobis propoſita ſunt neceſſariae commonitionis exempla, ut, ſi 
virtutes, quarum iſtae utcunque ſunt ſimiles, quasifti pro civitatis ter- 
renae gloria tenuerunt. pro Dei glorioſiſſima civitate non tenuerimus, 
Pudore pungamur ; < tenuerimus, ſuperbia non extollamur. S. Aug. 
de Civ. Dei, I. v. c. 18. | V hif 

Ut cives acternae illius civitatis, quamdiu hic peregrinantur. dili- - 
genter et ſobrie Ila intueantur exempla, et videant quanta dilectio de- 
beatur ſupernae patriae propter vitam aeternam, {i tantum a luis civi- ( 
WW Ibid. c. 1 6. 
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to give the greater weight to thoſe examples of virtue with 
which their hiſtory abounds, that, by our reading them 
with ſeriouſneſs and attention, we ſhould learn, from the 
love they bore to an carthly country, and to a glory of fo 
ſhort a duration, what longing we.ought to have after an 
heavenly country, where an eternity of happineſs waits us. 
If the virtues related in hiſtory may ſerve us for models 
in the conduct of our lives; their vices and failings, on the 
other. hand, are no leſs proper to caution and inſtruct us; 
and the ſtrict regard, which an biſtorian is obliged to have 
for truth, will not allow him to diſſemhle the latter ant f 
fear of eclipling the luſtre of the farmer. Nor does what I 
here adyance, contradict the rule laid dowaby Plutarch (e), 
on the ſame ſubject, in bis preface to the life of Ciman. 
He requires, that the illuſtrious actions af great men be 
repreſented in their full light : but as to the faults, which 
may ſometimes eſcape them through paſhon or ſurpriſe, or 
into which they may be drawn by the neceſſity of affairs; 
* conſidering them rather as a certain degree of perfectioo 
wanting to their virtue, than as vices or crimes that proceed 
from any corruption of the heart; ſuch imperfections as 
theſe he would have the hiſtorian, out of campaſon to the 
weakneſs of human nature, which produces nothing entirely 
perfect, content himſelf with touching very lightly : io the 
fame manner as an able painter, when he has a fine face to 
draw, in which he finds ſame little blemiſh ar deſect, does 
neither entirely ſuppreſs it, nor think himſelf obliged to ce- 
preſent it with a (tri exaRneſs ; becauſe the one would 
ſpoil the beauty of the picture, and the other would deſtroy 
the likeneſs. The very compariſon Plutarch uſes, ſhows, 
that he ſpeaks only of flight and excuſable faults. But as 
to actions of injuſtice, violence, and brutality, they ought 
not to be concealed or diſguiſed an any account: nor can 
we ſuppoſe, that the {ame privilege ſhould be allowed in 
hiſtory as is in painting; which invented the f profile, to 


(e) In Cim. p. 479 et 480. 
* EAAUAGTE ανE u aer TINOG, u nN, 


+ Habet in pictura ſpeciem tota facies, Apcles den imaginem 
B 3. TTY 


x INTRODUCTION... 
Tepreſent the ſide · face of a prince, who had loſt an eye, 
and by that means ingeniouſly concealed fo diſagreeable a 
deformity, Hiſtory, the moſt eſſential rule of which is 
ſincerity, will by no means admit of fuch indulgences, that 
indeed would deprive it of its greateſt advantage. 
Shame, reproach, infamy, hatred, and the execrations 
of the public, which are the inſeparable attendants on cri - 
minal and brutal actions, are no leſs proper to excite an 
horror for vice, than the glory, which perpetually attends 
good actions, is to inſpire us with the love of virtue. And 
theſe, according to *Tacitus, are the two ends, which every 
hiſtorian ought to propoſe to himſelf, by making a judicious 
choice of what is moſt extraordinary both in good and evil, 
in order to occaſion that public homage to be paid to 
virtue, which is juſtly due to it; and to create the greater 
abhorrence for yice, on account of that eternal infamy that 
attends it, | 
The hiſtory I write only furniſhes too many examples 
of the latter fort, With reſpect to the Perſians, it will 
appear, by what is ſaid of their kings, that thoſe princes, 
; Whoſe power has no other bounds but thoſe of their will, 
often abandon themſelves to all their paſſions; that nothing 
is more difficult than to reſiſt the delufions of a man's own 
greatneſs, and the flatteries of thoſe that ſurround him; 
that the liberty of gratifying all one's deſires, and of doing 
evil with impunity, is a dangerous ſituation; that the beſt 
diſpoſitions can hardly withſtand fuch a temptation ; that, 
even after having preſerved themſelves in the beginning, 
they are inſenſibly corrupted by ſoftneſs and effeminacy, by 
pride, and their averſion to fincere counſels ; and that it 
rarely happens they are wiſe enough to eonſider, that, when 
they find themſelves exalted above all laws and reſtraints, 
they ſtand then moſt in need of moderation and wiſdom, 
both in regard to themſelves and others; and that in ſuch 
Antigoni latere tantum altero oſtendit, ut amiſſi oculi deformitas la- 
teret. Quint. I. ii. c. 13. | jth 
* Exequi ſententias haud inſtitui, niſi inſignes per honeſtum aut 
notabili dedecore: quod praecipuum munus annalium reor, ne virtu- 
tes ſileantur, utque pravis dictis factiſque ex poſtetitate et infamia 
metus fit, Tacit. Ann, 1, ii. c. 65. 
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INTRODUCTION. xi 
a ſituation they ought to be doubly wiſe and doubly ſtrong, 
in order to ſet bounds within, by their reaſon, to a porter | 


that has none withour, 
With reſpe& to the Grecians, the Peloponneſian war 


will ſhow the miſerable effects of their inteſtine diviſiona, 


and the fatal exceſſes into which they were led by their 
thirſt of dominion ; ſcenes of injuſtice, iogratitudg, and 
perfidy, together with the open violation of treaties, or 
mean artifices and unworthy tricks to elude their execution. 
It will ſhow, how ſcandalouſly the Lacedaemonians and 

Athenians debaſed themſelves to the Barbarians, in order to 
beg aids of money from them; how ſhamefully the great 
deliverers of Greece renounced the glory of all their paſt 
labours and exploits, by ſtooping and making their court 
to certain haughty and inſolent ſatrapae, and by going, 
ſucceſſively with a kind of emulation, to implore the protec- 
tion of the common enemy, whom they had ſo often con- 
quered; and in what manner they employed the ſuccours 
they obtained from them, in oppreſſing their antient allies, 

and extending their own territories by unjuſt and violent 
methods. 

On both ſides, and ſometimes in the ſame perſon, we 
ſhall find a ſurpriſing mixture of good and bad, of virtues 
and vices, of glorious actions and mean ſentiments: and 
ſometimes, perhaps, we ſhall be ready to aſk ourſelves, whe- 
ther theſe can be the ſame perſons, and the ſame people, of 


whom ſuch different things are related; and whether.it be 


poſſible, that ſuch a bright and ſhining light, and ſuch thick 
clouds of ſmoke and darkneſs, can proceed from the ſame 
fund? I relate things as I find them in antient authors; and 
the pictures I preſent the reader with, are always drawn 
after thoſe original monuments which hiſtory has tranſmit- 
ted to us concerning the perſons I ſpeak of; and, I might 


likewiſe add, after human nature itſelf. But, in my opinion, 
even this medley of good and evil, though very odd in itlelf, 


may be of great advantage to us, and ſerve as a preſervative 
againſt a danger ſufficiently common and natural. 

For if we found, either in any nation, or particular per- 
ſons, a probity and nobleneſs of ſentiments always uniform, 


xi INTRO DU CTION. 
and free from all blemiſh and weakneſs; we ſhould be tempt- 
ed to believe that Heatheniſm is capable of producing real 
and perfect virtues, though our religion teaches us, that 
thoſe virtues we moſt admire among the Heathens, are real- 
1y no more than the ſhadow and appearance of them. But 
when we ſec the deſects and impe rfections, the vices and 
.crimes, and thoſe ſometimes of the blackeſt die, that are 
antermixed with, and often very cloſely follow their moſt 
virtuous actions; we are taught to moderate our eſteem 
and admiration of them, and at the ſame time that we com- 
mend what appears noble, worthy, and great among the 
Pagans, not prodigally to pay to the phantom of virtue, 
that entire and unreſerved homage which is ooly d 40 
virtue itſelf, 

Wich theſe reftridions 1 delire to be underſtood, when 
1 praiſe the great men of antiquity, and their iluſtrious 
actions; and if, contrary to my intention, any expreſhons 
mould eſcapt᷑ me, which may ſeem to exceed theſe baunds, 
1 deſire the reader to interpret them candidly, and reduce 
them to their juſt value aud meaning. 


ARTICLE I. 
The general plan and diviſion of the third volume. 


H E hiſtory contained in this third volume includes 
the Tpace of one hundred and ſeventeen years, dur- 
ing the reign of ſix kings of Perſia ; Darius, the Firſt of the 
Tame, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes; Xerxes the Firſt; Artaxer- 
xes, ſirnamed Longimanus ; Xerxes the Second ; Sogdia- 
nus; (the two laſt of which reigned but a very little time); 

and Darius the Second, commonly called Darius Nethus. 

This hiſtory begins at the year of the world 348 3, and 
extends to the year 3600. As this whole period natural - 

1y divides itſelf into two parts, 1 ſhall alſo divide it into 
Two diſtinct books. 


Part the Firſt. 
The firſt part, which conſiſts of ninety years, contains 
from the beginning of the reign of Darius the Fiſt, to the 
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forty-ſecond year of Artaxerxes, the ſame year in which 
the Peloponneſian war began; that is, from the year of the 
world 3483, to the year 3573. This part chiefly con- 


tains the different enterprizes and expeditions of the Per - 


fians againſt Greece, which never produced more great men 
and great events, nor ever diſplayed more conſpicuous or 
more ſolid virtues. Here you will fee the famous battles 
of Marathon, Thermopylae, Artemiſa, Salamin, Plataeae, 
Mycale, Eurymedon, etc. Here the moſt eminent com- 
manders of Greece ſrgnalized their courage, Miltiades, Leo- 
nidas, Themiſtocles, Ariltides, Cimon, Pauſanias, E 
Thacydides, etc. 

To enable che reader the more cafily to recollect 
paſſed withan this ſpace of time among the. Jews, and 
among t he Romans, the hiſtory of both which nations is 
entirely foreign to that of the Ferſians and Greeks, 1 thall 


kere 20 Ire REI Ae 1 a oro; cs 
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 Epochas of the Jewiſh hiſtory; 

The people of God were at this time returned from their 
Babyloniſh captivity to Jeruſalem, under the condud of 
Zorobabel. Ulher is of opinion, that the hiſtory of Eſther 
ought #0 be placed in the reign of Darius. The Ifraclites, 
under the ſhadow of this prince's protection, and 'animat- 
ed by the warm exhortations of the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah, dd at laft finiſh the building of the temple, which 
had been interrupted for many years by the cabals of their 
enemies. Artaxerxes was no lefs favourable to the Jews 
than Darius. He firſt of all ſent Ezra to jeruſalem, who 
reſtored the public worſhip, and the obſervation of the 
law; thenNehemiah, who cauſed the walls to be built round 
the city, and fortified it againſt the attacks of their neigh- 
bours, -who were jealous of its reviving greatneſs, It is 
thought that Malachi, the laſt of the prophets, was con- 
temporary with Nehemiah, or that he propheſied not long 
after him, 

This interval of the here hiſtory extends from the 


reign of Darius I, to the beginning of the reign of Darius 
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Nothus ; tht j8'to ſay, from the year of the world 3485, 
to the yeat 351. Aſter which the ſcripture is entirely 
blent, till che dme of the Maccabees, 


Epechas of the Roman hiſtory. 


The firſt year of Darius was the 23 3d of the building 
of Rome, Tarquin the Proud was then on the throne, 
and about ten years afterwards was depoſed, when the con- 
ſular government was ſubſtituted to that of the kings. In 
the ſucceeding part of this period happened the war againſt 
Porſenna ; the creation of the tribunes of the people; Co- 
riolanus's retreat among the Volſci, and the war that enſu · 
ed thereupon; the wars of the Romans againſt the Latins, 
the Vejentes, the Volſci, and other neighbouring nations; 
the death of Virginia under the Decemvirate; the diſputes 
between the people and ſenate about marriages and the 
conſulſhip, which occaſioned the creating of military tri- 
bunes inſtead of conſuls. This period of time terminates 
in the 3230 year from the foundation of Rome. 


Part the ſecond. 2 
The ſecond part of this yolume, which conſiſts of twen- 


ty-ſeven years, extends from the 43d year of Artaxerxes 


Longimanus, to the death of Darius Nothus ; that is, from 
the year of the world 3573, to the year 3600. It con- 
tains the nineteen firſt years of the Peloponneſian war, which 


continued twenty-ſeven, of which Greece and Sicily were 
the ſeat, and wherein the Greeks, who had before triumph 


ed over the Barbarians, turned their arms againſt each o- 
ther. Among the Athenians, Pericles, Nicias, and Alci- 
biades; among the Lacedaemonians, Braſidas, Gylippus, 
and Lyſagder, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the moſt extra- 
ordinary 1 manger, 

Rome continues to be agitated by different diſputes 8 
tween the ſenate and people. Towards the end of this pe- 
riod, and about the 350th year of Rome, the Romans 
formed the ſiege of Veji, which laſted ten years, 
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Niere 

An abridęment of the Lacedarmonian hiftory, from the 
eſtabliſhment of their kings, to the * of” err 
the Firſt, ting of Fla * 


(f) I Hays already obſerved in a 6 Gnas evil co that, 

eighty years after the-taking of Troy, the Hera- 
clides, that is, the deſcendents of Hercules, returned into 
the Peloponneſus, and made themſelves maſters of Lace- 
daemon; where two of them, who were brothers, Euriſthe- 
nes and Procles, ſons of Ariſtodemus, reigned jointly to- 
gether. (g) Herodotus obſerves, that theſe two brothers 
were, during their whole lives, at variance, and that almoſt 
all their deſcendents inherited the like diſpoſition of mu- 
tual hatred and antipathy : ſo true is it, that the ſovereign 
power will admit of no partnerſhip, and that two kings 
will always be too many for one kingdom! However, af- 
ter the death of theſe two, the deſcendents of both till 
continued to ſway the ſcepter jointly : and, what is very 
remarkable, theſe two branches ſubſiſted for near nine hun- 
dred years, from the return of the Heraclides into the Pe- 
loponneſus to the death of Cleomenes, and ſupplied Sparta 
with kings without interruption, and that generally in a 
regular ſucceſſion from father to ſon, eſpecially in the el- 
der branch of the family, | 


SecT, 1. The origin and condition of ihe Elotae, or 
Helots. 


HE x the Lacedaemonians firſt began to 7A in 

Peloponneſus, they met with great oppoſitioſ from 
the inhabitants of the country, whom they were obliged to 
ſubdue one after another by force of arms, or receive into 
their alliance on eaſy and equitable terms, as the paying 
them a ſmall tribute, Strabo (h) ſpeaks of a city, called 
E Jos, not far from Sparta, which, after having ſubmitted 
to the yoke, as others had done, revolted openly, and re- 


(ft) A. M. 2900. Ant. J. C. 1104. (g 1. vi. e. $0. 
(b) I. vii, p. 365.; Plut. in Lyc. p. 40. 
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fuſed to pay the tribute. . Agis, the ſon, of Euriſthenes, 


newly ſettled in the throne, was ſenſible of the dan 
this firſt revolt, and therefore With: Hr 
marched with an army againſt them, together with Sous 
his colleague. They laid ſiege to the city, which, after a 
pretty long reſiſtance, was forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

This prince thought it proper to make ſuch an example 
of them, as ſhould intimidate all their neighbours, and de- 
ter them from the like attempts, and yet not alienate their 
minds by too cruel a treatment. For which reaſon he put 
none to death. He ſpared the lives of all the inhabitants, 
but at the ſame time deprived them of their liberty, and 
reduced them- all to a ſtate of layery. From thence- 

forward they were employed in all mean and ſervile of- 
fices, and treated with extreme rigour. Theſe were the 
people who were called Elotae. The number of them ex- 
ceedingly increaſed in- proceſs of time, the Lacedaemoni- 
ans giving undoubtedly the ſame name to all the people 
they reduced to the fame condition of ſervitude. As they 
themſelves were averſe to labour, and entirely addicted to 
war, they left the cultivation of their lands to theſe ſlaves, 
aſſigning every one of them a certain portion of ground, 

of which they were obliged to carry the products every 
year to their reſpective maſters, who endeavoured by all 
forts of ill uſage to make their yoke more grievous and in- 
Tupportable. This was certainly very bad policy, and could 
only tend to breed a vaſt numher of dangerous enemies in 
the very heart of the ſtate, who were always ready to take 
arms and revolt on every occaſion. The Romans acted more 
prudently in this reſpect; for they incorporated the con- 
quered nations into their ſtate, by affociating them into the 
freedom of their city, and thereby converted them from 
enemies into brethren and fellow citizens. 


N Sect, II. Lycurgus the Lacedaemonian lawgiver. 


OF URxYTI1ON, or Eurypon, as he is named by others, 
ſucceeded Sous. In order to gain his people's affection, 
and render his government agreeable, he n ht to re-· 


(i) Flut. in Lyc. p. 40 
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cede in ſome points from, the abſolute power exerciſed 
by the kings his predeceſſors. This rendered hi name ſo 
dear to his ſubjects, that all his ſucceſſors were, him, - 
called Euiytiznides, But this relaxation gave birth to hor · 
rible confuſion, and an unbounded licentiouſneſs in Sparta, 
and for a long time occaſioned infinite miſchiefs. The 
people became ſo infolent, that nothing could reſtrain them. 
If Eurytion's ſucceſſors attempted to recover their autho+ 
rity. by force, they became odious; and if, through com- 
plaiſance or weakneſs, they choſe to difſemble, their mild- 
neſs ſerved only to render them cantemptible : ſo chat or- 
der was in a manner aboliſhed, and the laws no longer re- 
garded. Theſe conſuſions haſtened the death of Lycur- 
gus's father, whoſe name was Eunomus, and who was 
killed in an inſurrection. Polydectes, his eldeſt ſon and 
ſucceſſor, dying ſoon after without children, every body 
expected Lycurgus would have been king. And indeed he 
was ſo in effect, as long as the pregnancy of his brother's 
wife was uncertain; but as ſoon as that was manifeſt, he 
declared, that the kingdom belonged to her child, in caſe 
it proved a ſon: and from that moment he adminiſtred 
the goverament, as guardian to his unborn nephew, under 
the title of Prodicos, which was the name given by the 
Lacedacmonians to the guardians of their kings. When 
the child was born, Lycurgus took him in his arms, and 
cried out to the company that was preſent, Behold, my 
Lords of Sparta, this new-born child is your king; and at 
the ſame time, he put the infant into the King's ſear, and 
named him Gharilaus, becauſe of the joy the people ex - 
preſſed upon occaſion of his birth. The reader. will find, 
towards the end of the ſecond: volume of this hiſtory; all 
that relates to the hiſtory of Lycurgus, the reformation he 
made, and the excellent laws he eſtabliſhed in Sparta. 


Agelilas was at this time King in Brea nas of the 
family. 
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SecT. III. War between the 2 CY the ban 
daemonians. 


(k) 8 ou time after this, in the reign of Theopompus, a 

war broke out between the Argives and Lacedae- 
monians, on account of a little country called Thyrea, 
that lay upon the confines of the two ſtates, and to which 
each of them pretended a right. When the two armies were 
ready to engage, it was agreed on both ſides, in order to 
ſpare the effuſion of blood, that the quarrel ſhould be de- 
cided by three hundred of the braveſt men on both ſides, 
and that the land in queſtion ſhould become the property 
of the victorious party. To leave the combatants more 
room to engage, the two armies retired to ſome diſtance. 
Thoſe generous champions, then, who had all the courage 
of two mighty armies, boldly advanced towards each o- 
ther, and fought with ſo much reſolution and fury, that 
the whole number, except three men, two on the fide of 
the Argives, and one on that of the Lacedaemonians, lay 
dead upon the ſpot; and only the night parted them. The 
two Argives looking upon themſelves as the conquerors, 
made what haſte they could to Argos to carry the news: the 
ſingle Lacedaemonian, Othryades by name, inftead of re- 
tiring, ſtript the dead bodies of the Argives, and carrying 
their arms into the Lacedaemonian camp, continued in his 
poſt, The next day the two armies returned to the field 
of battle. Both ſides laid equal claim to the victory: the 
Argives, becauſe they had more of their champions left 
alive than the enemy had ; the Lacedaemonians, becauſe 
the two Argives that remained alive had fled; whereas 
their ſingle ſoldier had remained maſter of the field of bat- 
tle, and had carried off the ſpoils of the enemy. In ſhort, 
they could not determine the diſpute without coming to a- 
nother engagement. Here fortune declared in favour of 
the Lacedaemonians, and the little territory of Thyrea 
was the prize of their victory, But Othryades, not able to 
bear the thoughts of ſuryiving his brave —— or of 


(&) Her, I. i. c. 12. 
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enduring the fight of Sparta after their death, killed him+ 
ſelf on the fame field of battle where they had fought, re- 
ſolving to have one fate and tomb with them. 


SzcT. IV. Wars between the — and Lacedaemo · 
nians. 


PRERE were no leſs than three n wars between 
1 the Meſſenians and the Lacedaemonians, all of them 
very fierce and bloody. Meſſenia was a country in Pelo- 
ponneſus, not far weſtward from Sparta; it was of conſi - 
derable ſtrength, and had its own particular kings. 


The firſt Menian war. 


(1) The firſt Meſſenian war laſted twenty years, and 
broke out the ſecond year of the ninth Olympiad. The 
Lacedaemonians pretended to have received ſeveral conſi - 
derable injuries from the Meſſenians; and, among others, 
that of having had their daughters raviſhed by the inhabi- 
tants of Meſſenia, when they went, according to cuſtom, 
to a temple that ſtood on the borders of the two nations ; 


as alſo that of the murder of Telecles their king, which 


was a conſequence of the former, Probably a deſire of ex- 
tending their dominion, and of ſeizing a territory which lay 
ſo convenient for them, might be the true. cauſe of the war. 
But be that as it will, the war broke out in the reign of Po- 
lydorus and Theopompus kings of Sparta, at the time when 
the office of Archon at Athens was ſtill decennial. 8 
(m) Euphaes, the thirteenth deſcendent from Hercules, 
was then king of Meſſenia. He gave the command of his 
army to Cleonnis. The Lacedaemonians opened the cam- 
paign with the ſiege of Amphea, a ſmall, inconſiderable city, 
which, however, they thought would be very proper to make 


a place of arms. The town was taken by ſtorm, and all the 


inhabitants put to the ſword. This firſt blow ſerved only 
to animate the Meſſenians, by ſhowing them what they 
were to expect from the enemy, if they did not defend 
themſelves with vigour. The Lacedaemonians, on their 


(1) A. M. 3261. Ant. J. C. 743. Pauſ. I. iv. p. een 
Juſtia, I. w. c. 4. (m) Pauſ. p. 223 ct 226. | 
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part, bound themſelves by an oath, not to lay down their 
arms, or return to Sparta, ull they had made themſelves 
maſters of all the cities and lands belonging to the Meſſeni- 
ans; ſuch an aſſurance had they of the ſucceſs of their 
arms, and of their invincible courage. 

(n) Two battles were fought, wherein the loſs was 
pretty equal on both ſides. But after the ſecond, the 
Meſſenians ſuffered extremely through the want of provi- 
fions ; which occaſioned a great-defertion in their troops, 
and at laſt brought the plague among them. 

Hereupon they conſulted the oracle of Delphos, which 
directed them, in order to appgaſe the wrath of the gods, to 
offer up a virgin of the royal blood in ſacriſice. Ariltomenes, 
who was of the race of the Epytides, offered his own daugh- 
ter. The Meſſenians then conſidering, that if they ſeft 
garriſons in all their towns, they ſhould extremely weaken 
their army, reſolved to abandon all their towns except I- 
thoma, a little place ſeated on the top of a hill of the ſame 
name, about which they incamped and fortified themſelves, 
In this ſituation were ſeven years ſpent, during which nothing 
paſſed but light ſkirmiſhes on both ſides, the Lacedaemonians 
not daring in all that time to force the enemy to a battle. 
Indeed they almoſt deſpaired of being able to reduce 
them ; nor was there any thing, but the obligation of the 
oath, by which they had bound themſelves, that made them 
Continue ſo burdenſome a war. (o) What gave them the 
greateſt uneaſineſs, was, their apprehenſion leſt their ab- 
ſence and diſtance from their wives for ſo. many years, and 
which might ſtill continue many more, ſhould deſtroy their 
families at home, and leave Sparta - deſtitute of citizens, 
To prevent this misfortune, they ſent home ſuch of their 
foldiers as were come to the army ſince the forementioned 
dath had been taken, and made no ſcruple of proſtituting 
their wives to their embraces. The children, that ſprung 
from theſe unlawful copulations, were called Parthentatac, 
à name given them to denote the infamy of their birth. As 
foon as they were grown up, not being able to endure ſuch 
an opprobrious diſtinction, they baniſhed themſefyes from 


(n) Pauſ. p. 227-234. (o) Diod. I. xv. p. 778. 
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Sparta with one conſent, and nnder the conduct of * Pha- 
lanthus, went and ſettled at Tareatum in Italy, after driy- 
ing out the antient inhabitants. 
(p) At laſt, in the 8th year of the war, which was the 
13th of Euphacs's reign, a fierce and bloody battle Was 
fought near Ithoma, Euphaes pierced through the battalions 
of Theopompus with too much heat and precipitation for 
a king. He there received a multitude of wounds, ſeveral 
of which were mortal, He fell, and ſeemed to give up 
the ghoſt, Whereupon wonderful efforts of courage were 
exerted on both ſides; by the one to carry off the king, 
by the other to fave him, Cleonnis killed eight Spartans, 
who were dragging him along, and ſpoiled them of their 
arms, which he committed to the cuſtody of ſome of his 
ſoldiers. He himſelf received ſeveral wounds, all in the 
fore-part of his body ; which was a certain proof, that he 
had never turned his back upon his enemies. Ariſtomenes 
fighting on the ſame occaſion, and for the ſame end, killed 
five Lacedaemonians, whoſe ſpoils he likewiſe carried off, 
without receiving any wound. In ſhort, the king was ſaved 
and carried off by the Meſſenians; and, all mangled and 
bloody as he was, he expreſſed great joy that they had not 
been worſted, Ariſtomenes, after the battle was over, met 
Cleonnis, who, by reaſon of his wounds, conld neither walk 
by himſelf, nor with the aſſiſtance of thoſe that lent him 
their hands. He 'therefore took him upon his ſhoulders, 
without quitting his arms, and carried him to the camp. 
As ſoon as they had applied the firſt dreffing to the 
wounds of the king of Meſſenia and of his officers, there 
aroſe a new combat among the Meſſenians, that was pur- 
ſued with as much warmth as the former; but was of a ve+ 
ry different kind, and yet the conſequence of the other, 
The affair in queſtion was, the adjudging the prize of glory 
to him that had fignalized his valour moſt in the late en- 
gagement, For it was even then ao antient cuſtom among 
them, publicly to proclaim, after a battle, the name of the 
man that had ſhewed the greateſt courage. Nothing could 
(p) Pauſ. p. 234, 23s.; Diod. in Frag. | We Sg 
Et regnata petam Laconi _ Phalanto, Hor. od. 6. 1.2, 
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be more proper to animate the officers and ſoldiers, to 
inſpire them with reſolution and intrepidity, and to ſtifle 
the natural apprehenſion of death and danger. Two il- 
luſtrious champions entered the liſts on this occaſion, 
namely, Cleonnis and Ariſtomenes. 
The king, notwithſtanding his weak contigs, being 
attended with the principal officers of his army, preſided in 
the council, where this important diſpute was to be decided, 
Each competitor pleaded his own cauſe. Cleonnis began, 
and founded his pretenſions upon the great number of the 
enemies he had flain, and upon the multitude of wounds he 
had received in the action, which were ſo many undoubted 
teſtimonies of the courage, with which he had faced both 
death and danger; whereas, according to him, the condi- 
tion, in which Ariſtomenes came out of the engagement, 
without burt and without wound, ſeemed to ſhew, that he 
had been very careful of his own perſon; or at moſt could 
only prove, that he had been more fortunate than he, but 
not more brave or courageous. And as to his having 
carried him on his ſhoulders into the camp, that action 
indeed might ſerve to prove the ſtrength of his body, but 
nothing further ; and the thing in diſpute at this ume, ſays 
He, is not ſtrength, but valour. 
The only thing Ariſtomenes was reproached for, was, 
bis not being wounded ; therefore he confined himſelf to 
that point, and anſwered in the following manner. I am, 
ſays he, called fortunate, becauſe I have eſcaped from the 
battle without wounds, If that were owing to my cow- 
ardice, I ſhould deſerve another epithet than that of for- 
tunate 3 and, inſtead of being admitted to diſpute the 
prize, ought to undergo the rigour of the laws that puniſh 
cowards, But what is objedted to the as a crime, is in 
truth my greateſt glory. For whether the enemies, aſto- 
niſhed at my valour, durft not venture to attack or op- 
poſe me, it is no ſmall degree of merit, that I made them 
fear me; or that whilſt they engaged me, 1 had at the 
ſame time ſirength to cut them in pieces, and ſkill to 
guard againſt their attacks, I muſt then have been at 
ence beth valiant and prudent. For whoever, in the 
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midſt of an engagement, can expoſe bimſelf to dangers 
with caution and ſecurity, ſhews that be excels at the 
ſame time both in the virtues of the mind and the body, 
As for courage, no man living can, reproach Cleonnis 
with any want of it ; but, for his honour's ſake, 1 an 
forry that he ſhould appear to want gratitude, 

After the concluſion of theſe baraagues, the queſtivg 
was put to the vote, The whole army is in ſuſpenſe, and 
impatiently waits for the deciſion. No diſpute could be fo 
warm and intereſting as this. It is not a competition for 
gold or ſilver, but ſolely for honour, The proper reward 
of virtue is pare, diſintereſted glory, Here the judges are 
unſuſpected. The actions of the competitors {till ſpeak 
for them. It is the king himſelf, ſurrounded with his of- 
ficers, who preſides and adjudges. A whole army are the 
witneſſes, The field of battle is a tribunal without parti- 
ality and cabal, In ſhort, all the votes concurred in favour 
of Ariſtomenes, and adjudged him the prize. 

(g) Euphaes, the king, died not many days after the 
deciſion of this affair, He had reigned thirteen years, and 
during all that time had been engaged in war with the La- 
cedaemonians, As he died without children, he left the 
Meſſenians at liberty to chuſe his ſucceſſor. Cleonnis and 
Damis were candidates, in oppoſition to Ariſtomenes : but 
he was elected king in preference to them. When he 
was on the throne, he did not ſcruple to confer on his 
two rivals the principal offices of the ſtate : all ſtrongly 
attached to the public good, even more than to their 
own glory; competitors, ' but not enemies: theſe: great 
men were actuated by a zeal for their country, and were 
neither friends nor adverſaries to one: aller. but for its 
preſervation. 

Ia this relation I have followed the * of che late 
Monſieur * Boivin the elder, and have made uſe of his 
learned diſſertation upon a ſragment of Diodorus Siculus, 
which the world was little acquainted with, He ſuppoſes, 
and proves 1a it, that the king, ſpoken of in that e 


(q) Pauſ. I. iv. p. 235-241. 
Memoirs of the academy of inſcriptions, vol. 2. p. 84-—115. 
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is Euphaes; and that A riſtomenes is the ſame that Pauſanias 
calls Ariſtodemus, according to the cuſtom of the antients, 
who were often called by two different names. 

Ariſtomenes, otherwiſe called Ariſtodemus, reigned near 
ſeven years, and was equally eſteemed and beloved by his 
ſubjects. (r) The war ſtill continued all this time. To- 
wards the end of his reign he beat the Lacedaemonians, 
took their king Theopompus, and, in honour of Jupiter 
of Ithoma, ſacrificed three hundred of them, among whom 
their king was the principal victim. Shortly after, Ariſto- 
demus ſacrificed himſelf upon the tomb of his daughter, in 
conformity to the anſwer of an oracle. Damis was his ſuc- 
ceſſor, but without taking upon him the title of king. 

(s) After his death, the Meſſenians never had any ſuc- 
ceſs in their affairs, but found themſelves in a very wretch- 

ed and hopeleſs condition. Being reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity, and utterly deſtitute of proviſions, they abandoned 
Ithoma, and fled to ſuch of their allies as were neareſt to 
them. The city was immediately razed, and all the peo- 
ple that remained, ſubmitted. They were made to engage 
by oath, never to forſake the party of the Lacedaemonians, 
und never to revolt from them. A very uſeful precaution, 
only proper to make them add the puilt of perjury to their 
rebellion. Their new maſters impoſed no tribute upon 
them; but contented themſelves with obliging them to 
bring to the Spartan market one half of the corn they ſhould 
reap every harveſt. It was likewiſe ſtipulated, that the Meſ- 
ſenians, both men and women, ſhould attend, in mourn- 
ing, the funerals either of the kings, or chief citizens of 
Sparta: which the Lacedaemonians probably looked upon 
as a mark of the others dependence, and as a kind of ho- 
mage paid to their nation. (t) Thus ended the firſt Mefſe- 
nian war, after having laſted twenty years. 
The ſecond Meſſenian war. 

(u) The lenity with which the Lacedaemonians treated 

the Mefſenians at firlt, was of no long duration. When once 


(r) Clem. Alex. in Protrop. p. 20.; Euſeb. in Praepar. I. iv. c. 16. 
(s) Pauſ. p. 241—3247. (t) A. M. 3287. Ant. J. C. 723. 
(u) Pauſ. I. iv. p. 6/600; Juſtia, I. ui. c. 5, 
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they found the whole country had ſubmitted, and thought 
the people incapable of giving them any further trouble; 
they returned to their natural character of inſolence and 
haughtineſs, that often degenerated into cruelty, and ſome» 
times even into ferocity. Inſtead of treating the vanquiſn · 
ed with kindneſs, as friends and allies, and endeavouring 
by gentle methods to win thoſe they had ſubdued by 
force, they ſeemed intent upon nothing but aggravating 
their yoke, and making them feel the whole weight of ſub» 


jection. They laid heavy taxes upon them; delivered them 


up to the avarice of the colleQors of thoſe taxes; gave no 
car to their complaints; rendered them no juſtice z treat- 
ed them like vile ſlaves; and committed the moſt crying 
outrages againſt them. 
lan, who is born ſor liberty, can never reconeite him- 
ſelf to ſervitude : the moſt gentle ſlavery exaſperates aod 
provokes him to rebel. What could be expected then from 
ſo cruel a one as that the Mefſenians groancd under? After 
having endured it with great uneaſineſs * near forty years, 
they reſolved to throw off the yoke, and to recover their 
antient liberty. (x) This was in the 4th year of the 23d O- 
lympiad: the office of Archon at Athens was then made 
annual; and Anaxanderand Anaxidamus reigned at Sparta, 
The Mefſenians firſt care was to ſtrengthen themſelves 
with the alliance of the neighbouring nations. Theſe they 
found: well inclined to enter into their views, as very a- 
greeable to their own intereſts. For it was not without jea+ 
Jouſy and apprehenſions, that they faw fo powerful a city 
riſing up in the midſt of them, which manifeſtly ſeemed to 
aim at extending her domimion over all the reſt.” The peo- 
ple therefore of Elis, the Argives and Sicyonians declared 
for the Meſſenians. But before their forces were joined, a bat- 
tle was fought between the Lacedaemonians and Mefſeni- 
ans. + Ariſtomenes, the ſecond of that name, was at Ge 
(x) A.M. 3329. Ant. J. C. 684. 
Cum per complures annos gravia ſervitutis verbera, 3 
ac vincula, caeteraque captivitatis mala perpeſſi eſſent, poſt longam 


m patientiam bellum inſtaurant. Juſtin. I. 3. c. 5. 
+ According to ſeveral hiſtorians, there was another Ariſtomenes 


in the firſt Meſſe nian war. Diod. I. xv. p. 378. 
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head of the latter. He was a commander of intrepid cou · 
rage, and of great abilities in war. The Lacedaemonians 
were beat in this engagement, Ariſtomenes, to give the 
enemy at ſirſt an advantageous opinion of his bravery, know- 
ing what influence it has on the ſucces of future enterpriſ- 
es, boldly ventured to enter into Sparta by night, and u- 
pon the gate of the temple of Minerva, who was firnamed 
Chalcioecos, to hang up a ſhield, on which was an inſcrip- 
tion, ſignifying that it was a preſent offered by Anſtome- 
nes to the goddeſs, out of the ſpoils of the Lacedaemonians. 

This bravado did in reality aſtoniſh the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, But they were ſtill more alarmed at the formidable 
league that was formed againſt them. The Delphic ora- 
cle, which they conſulted, in order to know by what means 
they ſhould be ſucceſsful in this war, directed them to ſend 
to Athens for a commander, and to ſubmit to his counſel and 
conduct. This was a very mortifying ſtep to ſo haughty a 
city as Sparta. But the fear of incurring the god's diſplea- 
ſure byadire& obedience, prevailed over all other conſide- 
rations. They ſent an embaſſy therefore to the Athenians, 
The people of Athens were ſomewhat perplexed at the re- 
queſt, On the one hand, they were not ſorry to ſee the 
Lacedaemonians at war with their neighbours, and were 
far from deſiring to furniſh them with a good general: on 
the other, they were afraid alſo of diſobeying the god. To 
extricate themſelves out of this difficulty, they offered 
the Lacedaemonians a perſon called Tyrtaeus, He was 
a poet by profeſſion, and had ſomething original in the turn 
of his wit, and diſagreeable in his perſon; for he was 
lame. Notwithſtanding theſe defects, the Lacedaemonians 
received him as a general ſent them by Heaven itſelf. Their 
ſucceſs did not at firſt anſwer their expectation, for they 
loſt three battles ſucceſhvely. 

The kings of Sparta, diſcouraged by ſo many diſap- 
pointments, and out of all hopes of better ſucceſs for the 
future, were entirely dent upon returning to Sparta, and 
marching home again with their forces. Tyrtaeus oppoſing 
this deſign very warmly, and at length brought them over 


to his opinion. He ſpoke to the troops, and repeated to 
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them verſes he had made on the occaſion, and on which 
he had beſtowed great pains and application. He firſt en- 
deavoured to comfort them for their paſt loſſes ; which he 
imputed to no fault of theirs, but only to ill fortune, or 
to fate, which no human wiſdom can ſurmount. He then 
repreſented to them, what a ſhame it would be for Spar- 
tans tofly from an enemy, and how glorious it would be 
for them rather to periſh ſword in hand, in fighting for 
their country, if it was ſo decreed by fate, Then, as if 
all danger was vaniſhed, and the gods, fully ſatisſied and 
appeaſed with their late calamities, were entirely turned 
to their ſide, he ſet victory before their eyes as preſent and 
certain, and as if ſhe herſelf were ioviting them to battle. 
(y) All the antient authors, who have made any mention 
of the ſtyle and character of Tyrtacus's poetry, obſerve, 
that it was full of a certain fire, ardour, and enthuſiaſm, 
that animated the minds of men, that exalted them above 
themſelves, that inſpired “ them with ſomething generous 
and martial, that extinguiſhed all fear and apprehenſion of 
danger or death, and made them wholly intent upon the 
preſervation of their country and their own glory. 
Tyrtaeus's verſes had really this effect on the ſoldiers 
upon this occaſion. They all deſired, with one voice, to 
march againſt the enemy. Being become indifferent as to 
their lives, they had no thoughts but to ſecure themſelves. 
the honour of a burial, To this end they all tied ſtrings 
round their right arms, on which were inſcribed their own 
and their fathers names, that, if they chanced to be killed 
in the battle, and to have their faces ſo altered through 
time or accidents, as not to be diſtinguiſhable, it might 
certainly be known who each of them was by theſe marks. 
Soldiers determined to die, are very valiant, This ap- 
peared in the battle that enſued, It was very bloody, the 
victory being a long time diſputed on both ſides : but at 
laſt the Meſſenians gave way. When Tyrtacus went af- 


(Y) Plat. I. i. de Leg. p. 620.; Plut. in Aid. et Cleom. p. $05. 
* Tyrtacuſque mares animos in martia bella 
Verlibus it. Hor. in Art. Poet, 
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terwards to Sparta, he was received with the greateſt mars 
of diſtinction, and incorporated into the body of citizens. 
The gaining of this battle did not put an end to the war, 
which had already laſted three years. Ariſtomenes hav- 
ing afſembled the remains of his army, retired to the top 
of a mountain, of difficult acceſs, which was called Ira. 
The conquerors attempted to carry the place by aſſault; 
but that brave prince defended himſelf there for the ſpace 
of eleven years, and performed the moſt extraordinary ac- 
tions of bravery. He was at laſt obliged to quit it, only 
by ſurpriſe and treachery, after having defended it like a 
lion. Such of the Meſſenians as fell into the hands of the 
Lacedaemomans on this occaſion, were reduced to the con? 
dition of the Helots or ſlaves. The reſt, ſecing their coun- 
try ruined, went and ſettled at Zancle, a city in Sicily, 
which afterwards took its name from this people, and was 


— called Mefana; the ſame place called at this day Miſina. 


Ariſtomenes, after having conducted one of his daughters 
to Rhodes, whom he had given in marriage to the tyrant 
of that place, thought of paſſing on to Sardis, and to re- 
main with Ardys King of the Lydians, or to Ecbatana with 
Phraortes king of the Medes; but death — che 
execution of all his deſigns. 

(2) The ſecond Meſſenian war was ; of fourtees years 
duration, and ended the ſirſt year of the — 


Olympiad. 


There was a third war berween this people and the 


Lacedaemonians, which began both at the time and on the 


occaſion of a great earthquake that happened at Sparta. 


We ſhall ſpeakof this war in its place. 


(2) A. M. 3334. Ant. J. C. 670. 
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His book contains the hiſtory of the Perſians and 

Grecians, in the reigns of Darius I. and Xerxes 
I. during the ſpace of forty-eight years, from the year of 
the world 3483 to the year 3531. 


| „ 
The hiſtory of Darius, intermixed with that of the Greeks, 


EFoRE'Darius came to be king, he was called Ochus 

(a). At his acceſſion he took the name of Darius, 
which, according to Herodotus, in the Perſian language, 
ſignifies an avenger, ora man that defeats the ſchemes of 
another; probably becauſe he had puniſhed and put an 


end to the inſolence of the Magian impoſtor. He reigned 


thirty-ſix years, 


SECT. I, Darius's marriage. The impoſition of tributes. 
' The infolence and puniſhment of Intaphernes. The 
death of Oretes. The ſtory of Democedes a phyſician. 
* The Jews permitted to carry on the building of their 
- temple. The generofity of Syloſon rewarded. 


EroRE Darius was elected king, he had married the 
daughter of Gobryas, whoſe name is not known. 


(a) Herod. 1. vi. c. 98.; Val, Max. I. . 
Vor. III. D 
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Artabarzanes, his cldeſt ſon by her, afterwards diſputed 
the empire with Xerxes. 

(b) When Darius was ſeated in the throne, the better to 
ſecure himſelf therein, he married two of Cyrus's daughters, 
Atoſſa ard Ariſtora, The former had been wife to Cam- 
byſes, her cn brother, and afterwards to Smerdis the Ma- 
gian, during the time he poſſeſſed the throne. Ariſtona 
was ſtill a virgin when Darius married her; and, of all 
his wives, was the perſon he moſt loved. He likewiſe mar- 
ried Parmys, daughter of the true Smerdis, who was Cam- 
byſes's brother ; as alſo Phedyma, daughter to Otanes, by 
whoſe management the impoſture of the Magian was dif- 
covered, By theſe wives he had a great number of child- 
ren of both ſexes, 

We have already ſeen, that the ſeven conſpirators who 
put the Magus to death, had agreed among themſelves, 
that he, whoſe horſe, on a day appointed, firſt neighed, at 
the riſing of the ſun, ſhould be declared king; and that 
Darius's horſe, by an artifice of his groom, procured his 
maſter that honour, (e) The king, deſiring to tranſmit to 
future apes, his gratitude for this ſignal and extraordinary 
ſervice, cauſed an equeſtrian ſtatue to be ſet up with this 
inſcription : Darius, the fon of Hy/taſpes, acquired the 
kingdem of Perſia by means of his horſe (whoſe came was 
inſerted), and of his groom Oebares. There is in this in- 
ſcription, in which we ſee the king is not aſhamed to own 
himſclf indebted to his horſe and his groom for ſo tranſcen- 
dent a benefaction as the regal diadem, when it was his in- 
tereſt, one would think, to have it conſidered as the fruits 
of a ſuperior merit; there is, I fay, in this inſcription, a 


f mplicity and ſincerity peculiar to the genius of thoſe anti- 


ent times, and extremely remote from the pride ard vanity 
of ours. 

(d) One of the Giſt cares of Darivs, when he was ſet- 
tled in the thrcne, wes to regulate the ſlate of the pro- 
vinces, and to put his firances into gccd order, Eeſore his 
time, Cyrus ard C:mbyſes bad contented themſelves with 


(b) A. M. 2483. Ert. J. C. 21. Fer. I. tj. c. 88. (e) 1Lid. 
fd) Id. I. iti. c. 89-97. 
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receiving from the conquered nations ſuch free gifts only as 
they voluntarily offered, and with requiring a certain num- 
ber of troops when they had occaſion for them. But Da- 
rius conceived, that it was impoſſible for him to preſerve 
all the nations ſubje& to him, in peace and ſecurity, with- 
out keeping up regular forces, and without aſſigning them 
a certain pay; or to be able punctually to give them that 
pay, without laying taxes and impoſitions upon the people. 

In order therefore to regulate the adminiſtration of his 
finances, he divided the whole empire into twenty diſtricts 
or governments, each of which was annually to pay a cer- 
tain ſum to the ſatrap or governor appointed for that pur- 
poſe, The natural ſubjects, that is, the Perſians, were 


exempt from all impoſts. Herodotus has an exact enume- 


ration of theſe provinces, which may very much contri- 
bute to give us a juſt idea of the extent of the Perſian empire. 

In Aſia, it comprehended all that now belongs to the 
Perſians and Turks; in Africa, it took in Egypt and part 
of Nubia, as alſo the coaſts of the Mediterranean, as far 
as the kingdom of Barca; in Europe, part of Thrace in 


| Macedonia. But it muſt be obſerved, that, in this vaſt 


extent of country, there were ſeveral nations, which were 
only tributary, and not properly ſubjects to Perſia ; as is 
the caſe at this day with reſpect to the Turkiſh empire. 
(e) Hiſtory obſerves, that Darius, in impoſing theſe tri- 
butes, ſhewed great wiſdom and moderation, He ſent for 
the principal inhabitants of every province; ſuch as were 
beſt acquainted with the condition and ability of their coun- 
try, and were obliged in intereſt to give him a true and im- 
partial account. He then aſked them, if ſuch and ſuch 
ſums which he propoſed to each of them for their reſpec- 
tive provinces, were not too great, or did not exceed what 
they were able to pay? his intention being, as he told them, 
not to oppreſs his ſubjects, but only to require ſuch ids 
from them as were proportioned to their incomes, and ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the defence of the ate. They all 
anſwered, that the ſums he propoſed were yery reaſonable, 


(e) Plut. in Apophthegm. p. 172. 
D 2 
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and ſuch as would not be burdenſome to the people. The 
king, however, was pleaſed to abate one half, chuſing ra- 
ther to keep a great deal within bounds, than to riſk a 
poſſibility of exceeding them. 

But notwithſtanding this extraordinary moderation on 
the king's part, as there is ſomething odious in all impoſts, 
the Perſians, who gave the ſirname of father to Cyrus, and 
of maſter to Cambyſes, thought fit to characteriſe Darius 
with that of * merchant. 

The ſeveral ſums levied by the impoſition of theſe tri- 
butes or taxes, as far as we can infer from the calculation 
of Herodotus, which is attended with great difficulties, a- 
mounted in the whole to about forty- four millions per an- 
zum French, or ſomething leſs than two millions Engliſh 
money, 

(f) After the death of the Magian impoſtor, it was a- 
greed, that the Perſian noblemen, who had conſpired againſt 
Him, ſhould, beſides ſeveral other marks of diſtinction, have 
the liberty of free acceſs to:the king's preſence at all times, 
except when he was alone with the queen. Intaphernes, 
one of theſe noblemen, being refuſed admittance into the 
king” s apartment, at a time when the king and queen were 
in private together, in a violent rage fell foul upon the of- 
ficers of the palace, abuſed them outrageouſly, cutting their 
faces with his ſcymitar. Darius highly reſented ſo hainous 
an inſult; and at firſt apprehended it might be a conſpiracy 
amongſt the noblemen. But when he was well aſſured of 
the contrary, he cauſed Intaphernes, with his children, and 
all that were of his family, to be taken up, and had them 
all condemned to be put to death, confounding, through 
a blind exceſs of ſeverity, the innocent with the guilty. 
In theſe unhappy circumſtances the criminal's lady went e- 
very day to the gates of the palace, crying and wee ping in 
the moſt lamentable manner, and never ceaſing to implore 
the king's clemency with all the pathetic eloquence of ſor- 


(f) Her. I. iü. c. 118, 119. 


Kar ſigniſies ſomething ſtill more mean and contemptible : 
but I do noc know how to expreſs it in our language. It may ſig- 
nify a Broker, or a Retailer, any one-that buys to ſell again, 
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row and diſtreſs. The king could not reſiſt ſo moving a 
ſpectacle, and, beſides ber own, granted her the pardon of 
any one of her family whom ſhe ſhould chuſe. This gave 


the unhappy lady great perplexity, who deſired, no doubt, 


to ſave them all. At laſt, after a long deliberation, ſhe 
determined in favour of her brother. This choice, where- 
in ſhe ſeemed not to have followed the ſentiments which 
nature ſhould dictate to a mother and a wife, ſurpriſed the 
king; who deſiring her to be aſked the reaſon of it, ſhe 
made anſwer, that by a ſecond marriage the loſs of an huſ- 
band and children might be retrieved; but that, her father 
and mother being dead, there was no poſſibility of recover- 
ing a brother, Darius, beſides the life of her brother, 
granted her the ſame favour for the eldeſt of her children, 
(g) I have already related, in the foregoing volume, by 
what an inſtance of perfidiouſneſs Oretes, one of the king's 
governor's in Aſia Minor, brought about the death of Po- 
lycrates, tyrant of Samos. So black and deteſtable a crime 
did not go unpuniſhed, Darius found out that Oretes 
ſtrangely abuſed his power, making no account of the blood 
of thoſe perſons who had the misfortune to diſpleaſe him. 
This ſatrap carried his inſolence ſo far, as to put to death 
a meſſenger ſent him by the king, becauſe the orders he 
had brought him were diſagreeable. Darius, who did not 
yet think himſelf well ſettled in the throne, would not ven- 


ture to attack him openly : for the ſatrap had no leſs than 


a thouſand ſoldiers for his guard; not to mention the for- 
ces he was able to raiſe from his government, which in- 
cluded Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia, The king therefore 
thought fit to proceed in a ſecret manner, to rid himſelf 


of ſo dangerous a ſeryant, With this commiſſion he intruſt - 
ed one of his officers, of approved fidelity and attachment 


to his perſon, The officer, under pretence of other bu- 
ſineſs, went to Sardis; where with great dexterity, he ſift 
ed into the diſpoſitions of the people. To pave the way 


to his deſign, he firſt gave the principal officers of the go- 


yernor's guard letters from the king, which contained no- 


(g) Her, I. ii. c. 120— 128. 
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thing but general orders. A little while after he delivered 
them other letters, in which their orders were more ex- 
preſs and particular. And as ſoon as he found himſelf per- 
fectly ſure of the diſpoſition of the troops, he then read 
them a third letter, wherein the king, in plain terms, com- 
manded them to kill the governor; and this order was ex- 
ecuted without delay. All his effects were confiſcated to 
the king; and all the perſons belonging to his family and 
houſhold were removed to Suſa. Among the reſt, there 
was a celebrated phyſician of Crotona, whoſe name was 
Democedes. This phyſician's ſtory is very ſingular, and 
happened to be the occaſion of ſome conſiderable events. 
(h) Not long after the forementioned tranſaction, Da- 
Tius chanced to have a fall from his horſe in hunting, by 
which he wrenched one of his feet in a violent manner, 
and put his hee! out of joint, The Egyptians were then 
reckoned the moſt ſkilful in phyſic; for which reaſon the 
king had ſeveral phyſicians of that nation about him. Theſe 
undertook to cure the king, * and exerted all their ſkill on 
ſo important an occaſion : but they were ſo unhandy in the 
operation, and in the handling and managing the king's 
foot, that they put him to incredible pain; ſo that he paſ- 
ſed ſeven days and ſeven nights without ſleeping. Demo- 
cedes was mentioned on this occaſion by ſome perſon, who 
had heard him extolled at Sardis, as a very able phyſician, 
He was ſent for immediately, and brought to the king, in 
the condition he was in, with his irons on, and in a very 
poor apparel: for he was at that time actually priſoner, 
The king aſked him, whether he had any knowlege of 
phyſic ? At firſt he denied he had; fearing, that if he ſhould 
give any proofs of his ſkill, he ſhould be detained in Per- 
ſia, and by that means be for ever debarred from return- 
ing to his own country, for which he had an exceeding 
affection. Darius, diſpleaſed with this anſwer, ordered him 
to be put to the torture, Democedes found it was neceſ- 
fary to own the truth; and therefore offered his ſervice 


(h) Her. I. iv. c. 129, 130. 
* Anticatly the ſame perſons practiſed both as — and ſur- 


geons. 
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to the king. The ſirſt thing he did was to apply gentle 
fomentations to the parts affected. This remedy had a 
ſpeedy effect: the king recovered his ſleep; and in a few 
days was perfectly cured, both of the ſprain and the difloca- 
tion, To recompenſe the phyſician, the king made him a 
preſent of two pair of golden chains. Upon which De- 
mocedes aſked him, whether he meant to reward the hap- 
py ſucceſs of his endeavours, by doubling his misfortune ? 
The king was pleaſed with that ſaying; and ordered his 
eunuchs to conduct Democedes to his wives, that they 
might ſee the perſon to whom he was indebted for his re- 
covery. They all made him very magnificent preſents; 
ſo that in one day's time he became extremely rich. 

(i) Democedes was a native of Crotona, a city of Grae- 
cia Major, in the Lower Calabria in Italy, from-whence 
he had been obliged to fly on account of the ill treatment 
he received from his father. He firſt went to“ gina, 
where, by ſeveral ſucceſsful cures, he acquired great repu- 
tation, The inhabitants of this place ſettled on hima yearly 
penſion of a talent. The talent contained ſixty mina's, and 
was worth about three thouſand livres French money, Some 
time after, he was invited to Athens; where they augment- 
ed his penſion to five thouſand f vres per annum. After 
this, he was received into the family of Polycrates, tyrant 
of Samos, who gave him a penſion of two thouſand crowns, 
It is very much for the honour of cities or princes, by 
handſome penſions and ſalaries, to engage ſuch perſons in 
their ſervice as are of public benefit to mankind, and even 
to induce foreigners of worth and merit to come and ſettle 
among them, The Crotonians from this time had the repu- 
tation of having the ableſt phyſicians ; and next after them, 
the people of Cyrene in Africa. The Argives were at the 

e time reputed to excel in muſic,” . 

(k) Democedes, after performing this cure upon the 
king, was admitted to the honour of eating at his table 


(i) Her. I. ij. cap. 131. (k) Her. I. iti. c. 132, 
An iſland between Attica and Peloponneſus. 
f An hundred mina's, $ Two talents, 
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and came to be in great credit at Suſa. At his interceſſion, 
the Egyptian phyſicians were pardoned, who had all been 
condemned to be hanged for having been leſs ſkilful than 
the Grecian phyſician ; as if they were obliged to anſwer 
for the ſucceſs of their remedies, or that it was a crime 
not to be able to cure a king. This is a ſtrange abuſe, 
though too common an effect of unlimited power, which 
is ſeldom guided by reaſon or equity, and which, be- 
ing accuſtomed to ſee every thing give way implicitly to 
its authority, expects that its commands, of what nature 
ſoever, ſhould be infallibly performed! We have ſeen 
ſomething of this kind in the hiſtory of Nebuchadnezzar, 
who pronounced a general ſentence of death upon all his 
magicians, becauſe they could not divine what it was he 
had dreamed in the night, which he himſelf had forgot. 
Democedes procured alſo the enlargement of ſeveral of 
thoſe perſons who had been impriſoned with him, He lived 
in the greateſt affluence, and was in the higheſt eſteem and 
favour with the king. But he was at a great diſtance from 
his own country, upon which his thoughts and deſires were 
contigually bent. 

(1) He had the good fortune to perform another cure, 
which contributed to raiſe his credit and reputation ftill 
higher. Atoſſa, one of the King's wives, and daughter to 
Cyrus, was attacked with a cancer in her breaſt, As long 
as the pain of it was tolerable, ſhe bore it with patience, 
not being able to prevail on herſelf, out of modeſty, to 
diſcover her diſorder, But at laſt ſhe was conſtrained to it, 
and ſent for Democedes; who promiſed to cure her, and 
at the ſame time requeſted, that ſhe would be pleaſed to 
grant him a certain favour he ſhould beg of her, entirely 
conſiſtent with her honour. The queen engaged her word, 
and was cured, The favour promiſed the phyſician was, 
to procure him a journey into his own country: and the 
Queen was not unmindful of her promiſe, It is worth 


(1)* Herod. I. ww. c. 135. 137. 
Non fine uſu fuerit introſpicere illa primo aſpectu levia, ex queis 
- magnarum ſaepe rerum motus oriuntur, Tacit. I. iv. c. 32; 
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while to take notice of ſuch events, which, though not very 
conſiderable in themſelves, often give occaſion to the great- 
eſt enterprizes of princes, and are even the ſecret ſprings 
and diſtant cauſes of them. 

As Atoſſa was converſing one day with Darius, ſne took 
occaſion to repreſent to him, that, being in the flower of 
his age, and of a vigorous conſtitution, capable of endur - 
ing the fatigues of war, and having great and numerous 
armies at command, it would be for his honour to form 
ſome great enterprize, and let the Perſians ſee they had a 
man of courage for theix king. You have hitmy thoughts, 
replied Darius; which were upon invading the Scythians. 
I had much rather, ſays Atoſſa, you would firſt tara your 
arms againſt Greece. I have heard great things ſaid in 
praiſe of the women of Lacedaemon, of Argos, Athens, 
and Corinth; and ſhould be very glad to have ſome of 
them in my ſervice. Beſides, you have a-perſon here, that 
might be very uſeful to you in ſuch an enterprize, and 
could give you a perfect knowledge of the country: the 
perſon I mean is Democedes, who hath cured both you and 
me. This was enough for the King, and the affair was re- 
ſolved immediately. Fifteen Perſian noblemen were ap- 
| pointed to accompany Democedes into Greece, and to ex- 
amine with -him all the maritime places as throughly as 
poſhble. The King further charged thoſe perſons, above 
all things to keep a ſtrict eye upon the phyſician, that he 
did not give them the ſlip, and to bring him back with 
them to the Perſian court. 

Darius, in giving ſuch an order, plainly ſhewed, he 
did not underſtand the proper methods far engaging men 
of wit and merit to reſide in his dominions, and for at- 
taching them to his perſon, To pretend to do this by 
authority and compulſion, is the ſure way of ſuppreſſing all , 
knowlege and induſtry, and of driving away the liberal 
arts and ſciences, which muſt be free and unconfined, like 
the genius from whence they ſpring. For one man of ge- 
nius that will be kept in a country by force, thouſands . 
will be driven away, who would probably have choſen to 
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reſide in it, if they could enjoy their libetty, and meet 


with kind treatment. 

When Darius had formed his deſign of ſending into 
Greece, he acquainted Democedes with it, laid open his 
views to him, and told him the occaſion he had for his 
ſervice to conduct the Perſian noblemen thither, particular- 
ly to the maritime towns, in order to obſerve their ſituati- 
on and ſtrength; at the fame time earneſtly deſiring 
him, that, when that was done, he would return back 
with them to Perſia, The King permitted him to car- 
ry all his moveables with him, and give them, if he 
pleaſed, to his father and brothers, promiſing at his re- 
turn to give him as many of greater value; and fignified 
to him further, that he would order the galley in which he 
was to ſail, to be laden with very rich preſents, for him 
to beſtow as he thought fit on the reſt of his family, The 
King's intention appeared by his manner of ſpeaking, to be 
undiſguiſed and without artifice: but Democedes was a- 
fraid it might be a ſnare laid for him, to diſcover whe- 
ther he intended to return to Perſia, or not; and there- 
fore, to remove all ſuſpicion, he left his own goods behind 
him at Suſa, and oaly took with him the preſents deſigned 
for his family. | EA 

The firſt place they landed at, was Sidon in Phoenicia ; 
where they equipped two large veſſels for themſelves, and 
put all they had brought along with them on board another 


veſſel of burden. After having paſſed through and carefully - 


examined the chief cities of Greece, they went to Tarentum 
in Italy. Here the Perſian noblemen were taken up as ſpies ; 
and Democedes, taking advantage of this arreſt, made his 
eſcape from them, and fled to Crotona, When the Perſian 
lords had recovered their liberty, they purſued him thither, 
but could not prevail upon the Crotonians to deliver up their 
fellow citizen, The city moreover ſeized the loaded veſ- 
ſel: and the Perſians having loſt their guide, laid aſide the 
thoughts of going over the other parts of Greece, and ſet 
out for their own country. Democedes let them know, at 
their departure, that he was going to marry the daughter 
of Milo, a famous wreſtler of Crotona, whoſe name was 
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very well known to the king, and of whom we ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. This voyage of the Perſian 
noblemen into Greece, was attended with no immediate 
conſequence z becauſe on their return home they found 
the king engaged in other affairs. 
(m) In the third year of this king's reign, which was 


but the ſecond according to the Jewiſh computation, the 


Samaritans excited new troubles againſt the Jews. In the 
preceding reigns, they had procured an order to prohibit 
the Jews from proceeding any further in building of the 
temple of Jeruſalem, But, upon the lively exhortation of 


the prophets, and the expreſs order of God, the Iſraelites 
had Jately reſumed the work, which had been interrupted. 


for ſeveral years, and carried it on with great vigour. . The 


Samaritans had recourſe to their antient practices, to prevent 
them, To this end they applied to Thatnai, whom Darius 


had made governor of the provinces of Syria and Paleſtine. 

They complained to him of the audacious proceeding of 
the Jews, who, of their own authority, and in defiance of 
the prohibitions to the contrary, preſumed to rebuild their 
temple ; which muſt neceſſarily be prejudicial to the king's 
intereſts, Upon this repreſentation of theirs, the governor 
thought fit to go himſelf to Jeruſalem. And being a perſon 
of great equity and moderation, when he had inſpected the 


work, he did not think proper to proceed violently, and to 


put a ſtop to it without any further deliberation z but in- 
quired of the Jewiſh elders, what licence they had for en- 
ering upon a work of that nature, The Jews hereupon 
producing the edi of Cyrus made in that behalf, he would 
ot of himſelf ordain any thing in contradiction of it, but 
lent an account of the matter to the king, and deſired to 
now his pleaſure. He gave the king a true repreſentation 
of. the matter, acquainting him with the edi& of Cyrus 
which the Jews alleged in their juſtification, and deſiring 
im to order the regiſters to be conſulted, to know whether 
-yrus had really publiſhed ſuch an edict in their favour, and 
hereupon to ſend him inſtructions of what he thought fit to 


Prder in the affair. (n) Darius having commanded the re- 


(n) Efdr,v. (n) Edar. vi. 
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giſters to be examined, the edict was found at Ecbatana in 
Media, the place where Cyrus was at the time of its being 
granted, Now, Darius having a great reſpe& for the memo- 
ry of that prince, confirmed his edict, and cauſed another to 
be drawn up, wherein the former was referred to, and rati- 
fied. This motive of regard to the memory of Cyrus, had 
there been nothing elſe to influence the king, would be very 
laudable: but the ſcripture informs us, that it was God him- 
ſelf, who influenced the mind and heart of the king, and in- 
ſpired him with a favourable diſpoſition to the Jews. The 
truth of this appears pretty plain from the edict itſelf. In 
the firſt place, it ordains, That all the victims, oblations, 
and other expences of the temple, be abundantly furniſhed 
the Jews, as the prieſts ſhould require : in the ſecond place, 
it injoins the prieſts of Jeruſalem, when they offered their 
ſacrifices to the God of heaven, to pray for the preſervation 
of the life of the king, and the princes his children : and, 
laſtly, i it goes fo far, as todenounce i imprecations againſt all 
princes and people that ſhould hinder the carrying on of the 
building of the temple, or that ſhould attempt to deſtroy it. 
By all which Darius evidently acknowleges, that the God 
of Iſrael is able to overturn the kingdoms of the world, and 
to dethrone the moſt mighty and powerful princes, 

By virtue of this edict, the Jews were not only authoriſed 
to proceed in the building of their temple, but all the ex- 
pences thereof were alſo to be furniſhed to them out of the 
taxes and impoſts of the province, What muſt have be- 
come of the Jews, when the crimes of diſobedience and 
rebellion were laid to their charge, if at ſuch a juncture their 
| ſuperiors had only hearkened to their enemies, and not 
given them leave to juſtify themſelves ! 

The ſame prince, ſome time after, gave ſtill: à more 
ſignal proof of his love for juſtice, and of his abhorrence 
for accuſers and informers; a deteſtable race of men, that 
are, by their very nature and condition, enemies to all merit 
and all virtue. It is pretty obvious, that I mean the famous 
edict, publiſhed by this prince againſt Haman, in favour of 
the Jews, at the requeſt of Eſther, whom the king had 
taken to his bed in the room of Vaſthi, one of his wives. 
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According to Archbiſhop Uſher, this Vaſthi is the ſame 
perſon as is called by profane writers Atoſſa; and the Aha- 
ſuerus of the holy ſcriptures the ſame as Darius: but, 
according to others, it is Artaxerxes. The fact is well 
known, being related in the facred hiſtory. I have given, 
however, a brief account of it in a former volume (o). 

Such ations of juſtice do great honour to a prince's 
memory: as do alſo thoſe of gratitude; of which Darius, 
ona certain occaſion, gave a very laudable inſtance. (p) Sy- 
loſon, brother to Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, had once 
made Darius a preſent of a ſuit of cloaths of curious red 
colour, which extremely pleaſed Darius's fancy, and would 
never ſuffer him to make any return for it.” Darius at that 
time'was but a private gentleman, an officer in the guards 
of Cambyſes, whom he accompanied to Memphis in his 
Egyptian expedition, When Darius was on the throne of 
Perſia, Syloſon went to Suſa, preſented himſelf at the gate 
of his palace, and ſent up word to the king, that there was 


know the truth of it, ordered him to be brought in. When 
he ſaw him, he remembered him, and acknowleged him to 

have been his benefactor; and was fo far from being aſnam- 

ed of an adventure, which might ſeem not to be much ſor 

his honour, that he ingenuouſly applauded the gentleman's 
generoſity, which proceeded from no other motive tag 
that of doing a pleaſure to a perſon from whom he could 
have no expectations; and then propoſed to make him 8 


predominant paſſion. The favour he required ofthe Kn g 1 
was, That he would ſettle him at Samos, without edding 
the blood of the citizens, by driving out the perſon, that had 
uſurped the government, ſince the death” of his brother. 
Darius conſented ; and committed the conduct of the &4x 
pedirion to Otanes, one of the principal lords of his court, 
who undertgok-it with/j6y, and performed i with ſucceſs.” © 
(o) Vol ü. 
Vox. III. 
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Grecian. below, to whom his majeſty was under ſome obligas ©. 7 F 
tion. Darius, ſurprized at ſuch a meſſage, and curious to 14 


a4 


conſiderable preſent of gold and ſilyer. But money was not * 5 
the thing Syloſon deſired: the love of his country was hig 
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SECT. l. Revolt and reduction of Babylon. 
0 N the beginning of the fifth year of Darius, Babylon 
revolted, and could not be reduced till after a twenty 
months ſiege. This city, formerly miſtreſs of the eaſt, grew 
impatient of the Perſian yoke, eſpecially after the removing 
of the imperial ſeat to Suſa, which very much diminiſhed 
Babylon's wealth and grandeur, The Babylonians, taking 
advantage of the revolution that happened in Perſia; firſt 
on the death of Cambyſes, and afterwards on the maſſacre of 
the Magians, made ſecretly, for four years together, all 
kinds of preparations for war. When.they thought the 
city ſufficiently ſtored with proviſions for many years, they 
ſet up the ſtandard of-rebellion ; which obliged Darius to 
beſiege them with all his forces. Now, God continued to 
.. © accompliſh: thoſe terrible threatenings he had denounced- 
OE againſt Babylon: That he would not only humble and bring 
down that proud and impious city, but depopulate and lay it 
Waſte with fire and blood; utterly exterminate it, and re · 
* duce it to an eternal ſolitude. In order to fulfil theſe predic- 
tions, God permitted the Babylonians. to rebel againſt 
Darius, and by that means to draw upon themſelves the 
whole force of the Perſian empire: and they themſelves 
vere the firſt in putting theſe prophecies in execution, by 
troy great number of their on people, as will be 
ſeen preſently. It is probable, that the ſews, of whom 
enden number remained at Babylon, went ont of 
r de city, before the ſiege was formed ; as the prophets 
at -M Ifaiah and” Jeremiah had exhorted them long before, 
And Zechariah very lately, in the following terms: Thou 
3 Zi iongthat dwelleſti with the daughter of Fallen, ft 
en the country, and ſave thyſelf : 
The Babylonians, to make their proviſions laſt the 
25 waer and to enable them to hold out with the greater 
vigour, took the moſt deſperate and barbarous refolution 
We that ever was heard of; which was, to deſtroy all ſuch of 
heir own people as were unſerviceable on this occaſion, 


(J) A. M. 3488. Ant. J. C. 316. Her. I. . c. 1501 60. 
* 20. ** 1.6, 5. as. * TBS 


* 


| For this purpoſe they aſſembled together all their wives 
and children, and ſtrangled them. Only every man was 
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allowed to keep his beſt - beloved wife, and one ſervant- 
enty maid to do the buſineſs of the family. | | 
grew After this cruel execution, the unhappy remainder of the 
wing inhabitants, thinking themſelves out of all danger, both on 
iſhed account of their fortifications, which they looked upon as 
king impregnable, and the vaſt quantity of proviſions they had 
; firſt laid up, began to inſult the beſiegers from the tops of their 
cre of walls, and to provoke them with opprovrious language. 
r, all The Perſians, for the ſpace of eighteen months, did all that 
t the force or ſtratagem were capable of, to make themſelves ma- 
they ſters of the city: nor did they forget to make uſe of the 
ius to ſame means as had ſo happily ſucceeded with Cyrus ſome | 
ied to years before; I mean that of turning the courſe of the river; - - 
unced Bat de e wen. fruitleſs; and Darius began almoſf 
bring to deſpair of taking the place, when a ſtratagem, till rhe 2 | 
lay it unheard of, opened tac gates of the city to him. He was 
nd re- ſtrangely ſurprized one morning to ſee. Zopyrus, one of the 
redic- chief noblemen of his court, and ſon of Megabyſus, who 
againſt was one of the ſeven lords that made the aſſociation againſt 
es. the the Magians; to ſee him, I ſay, appear before him all oyer + * 
aſelves blood, with his noſe and ears cut off, and his whole body 
on, by wounded im a terrible manner. Starting up from his throne, . 


will be he cried out, Who is it, Zopyrus, that has dared to treat 


Whom you thus? Tou yourſelf, O king, replied Zopyrus. The 
out of deſire I had of rendering you ſerviee has put me into this 
rophets condition. As I was fully perſuaded, that you never would 
before, have conſented to this method, I have conſulted none but 


: Thou 
mn, fit 


aſt the 


the zeal I have for your ſervice. © He then opened to him 
his delign of going over to the enemy; and-they ſettled 
every thing together that was proper to be done. The 


king could not ſee him ſet out upon this extraordinary pro- 
greater Wy Ject without the utmoſt affliction and concern. Zopyrus 
folutioo 8 *pproached the Walls of the city; and having told them 
1 ſach of who he was, was ſoon admitted. They then carried him 
xccalion. i before the goyernor; to whom he laid open his misfortune, 


and the cruel treatment he had met with from Darius, for 
having — him lrom continuing any longer bers "i 
E 2 


160. 


8 
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n and he uſed often to ſay, that he would with 


” 
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city, which it was impoſſible for him to take, He offered 
the Babylonians his ſervice; which could not fail of being 
highly uſeful to them, finee he was acquainted with all the 
deſigns of the Perſon and ſince the defire of revenge 
would inſpire him with freſh courage and reſolution. His 
name and perſon were both well known at Babylon : the 
condition-in which he appeared, his blood and his wounds, 
teſtiſied for him, and, by proofs not to be ſuſpected, con- 
firmed the truth of all he adyanced. They therefore entirely 
believed whatever he told them, and gave him moreover the 


command of as many troops as he deſired. In che ſirſt ſal- 


1y he made, he cut off a thouſand of the beſiegers: a few 
days after, he killed them double the number; and on the 
third time, four thouſand of their men lay dead upon the 
ſpot. All this had been before agreed upon berween him 
and Darius. Nothin g was now talked of in Babylon but 
Zopyrus : the whole city {trove who ſkould:extgl him moſt ; 


and they had not words ſufficient to expreſs their high va- 


hae for him, and how happy they eſteemed themſelves in 


.. Having gained fo great a man. He was now declared gene- 
_ zaliſhmo of their forces, and intruſted with the care of 


guarding the walls of the city. Darius approaching with 
his army towards the gates, at the time agreed on between 


them, Zopyrus opened the gates to him; and made him 


by that means maſter of the city, which he never could 
have been able to take either by force or famine. 
As powerful as this prince was, he found himſelf incapa- 
ble of making a ſufficient recompence for ſo great a ſervice; 
pleaſure ſa- 
crifice a hundred Babylons, if he had them, to reſtore 
Zopyrus to the condition he was in before he inflicted that 


creruel treatment upon himſelf, He ſetiled upon him during 


life the whole revenue of this opulent city, of which he 
alone had procured. him the poſſeſſion, and heaped all the 
honours upon him that a king could poſſibly confer upon 
a ſubject. Megabyſus, who commanded the Perſian army 
in Egypt againſt the Athenians, was ſon to this Zopyrus; 
and that Zopyrus, who went over to the nn as a 
5 . was $ his grandſon, _ 
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; No ſooner was Darius in poſſeſſion of Babylon, but be 


ordered the hundred gates to be pulled down, and all the 
walls of that proud city to be entirely demoliſhed, that ſhe 
might never be in a condition to rebel more againſt him. 
If he had pleaſed to make uſe of all the rights of a conquer- 
* or, he might, upon this occaſion, have exterminated all the 
iohabitants. - But he contented himſelf with cauſing three 
thouſand of thoſe who were principally concerned in the 


revolt to be impaled, and granted a pardon to all the reſt, 8 


And, in order to hinder the depopulation of the city, he 
cauſed fifty thouſand women to be brought from the ſeveral 
provinces of his empire, to ſupply the place of thoſe whi 
the inhabitants had ſo cruelly deſtroyed at the beginning o 
the ſiege. Such was the fate of Babylon ; and thus did 
God exceute his vengeance on that impious city, for the 
cruelty ſhe had exerciſed towards the Jews, in falling upon 
a free people, without any reaſon or provocation; in de- 
ſtroying their government, laws, and worſhip 3 in forcing 


them from their country, and trapſporting them to a firange. © 


land; where they impoſed a molt grievous yoke of ſervitude _ | 
upon them, and made uſe of all their power to cruſm and 
afflict an unhappy nation, favoured however by: Gad, and 


having the honour to be. ſtyled his, peculias people. 5 


IT er. HII. Darius prepares for an expedition againſt 115 
Scythians.” A digreſſon ape manner: and cuſloms 
- of that nation. © 


0 Akrax the reduction ol Babylon, 8 | 
preparations for the war againſt the Scythians; who - 


;ababired dh that large tract of land which lies between the 
Danube and the Tanais. Lis pretence for undertaking 
this war was, to be revenged of that nation, for the v inva- 
ſion of Aſia by their anceſtors: a very frivolous and ſorry 


pretext; and a very ridiculous ground for reyiving aniold. 


quarrel, which had ceaſed an hundred and twenty years ber * 


fore. Whilſt the Scythians were employed ĩn that i irruption, 
which laſted eight and twenty years, the e ”__ 
(s) Her, L iv. e. 4.3 Juftin./4-i, e. f. | 


* Mention is made of this in the ſecond volume, * 8s 1) 
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married their ſlaves. When the huſbands were on their 
return home, theſe ſlaves went out to meet them with a 
numerous army, and diſputed their entrance into their 
country. After ſome battles fought with pretty equal loſs 
on both ſides, the maſters conſidering, that it was doing 
too much honour to their ſlaves to put them upon the foot 
of ſoldiers, marched apainſt them in the next encounter 
with. whips in their hands, to make them remember their 
proper condition. This ſtratagem had the intended eſſect: 
for not being able to bear the ſight of their maſters thus 
armed, they all ran away. e | 
I delign in this place to imitate Herodotus ; who, in 
writing of this war, takes occaſion to give an ample ac- 
count of all that relates to the cuſtoms and manners of the 
Seythians. But I ſhall be mary more brief in my 29 71 
of this matter than he i is. 1 


A digreſſion concerning 1 Soria, 


-: Formerly there were Scythians both in Europe and Aſia, 

0 of them inhabiting thoſe parts that lie towards the 

North. I deſign now chiefly to treat of the art, N 
a of the European Scythians, 

I The hiſtorians, in the accounts they have left us of the 
manners and character of the Scythians, relate things of 
them, chat are entirely oppoſite and contradictory to one 
another. One while they repreſent them as the juſteſt and 
moſt moderate people i in world, another while they de · 
ſcribe them as a fierce and bar barous nation, which carries 
its cruelty ta ſuch horrible exceſſes, as are ſhocking to hu- 
man nature. This contrariety is a manifeſt proof, that 

. thoſe different characters are to be applied to different na- 

- tions of $cythians, all compriſed in that vaſt and extenſive 

tract of country; and that, though they were all compre- 

hended under one and the ſame general denomination of 

.Sexthians, we ought not to 2 WE © or their cha- 
| rafters together, (NWA Fe! 

([t) Strabo has quoted — AR Gen mention Seyihians 

dwelling upon the coaſt of the Euxine ſea, that cut the 

_ throats of all ſtrangers who Came — * Kd born 
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their-fleſh, and made pots and drioking-veſſels of their 
ſculls, when they had dried them, (u) Herodotus, in de- 


ſeribing rhe ſacrifices, which the Scythians offered to the 


god Mars, fays, they uſed to offer human ſacriſices. Their 
mannher * of making treaties, according to this author's 
account, was very ſtrange and particular. (x) They firſt 
poured wine into a large carthen veſſel, and then the con · 
tracting parties, cutting their arms with a knife, let ſome 
of their blood run into the wine, aud {tained likewiſe their 


armour therein; after which they themſelves, and all that 


were preſent, drank of that liquor, making the ſtrongeſt 
a pe againſt the perſon that ſhould violate the treaty. 

(vy) But what the ſame hiſtorian: relates concerning the 
ceremonies. obſerved at the funeral of their kings, is flill 


more extraordinary. I ſhall only mention ſuch of thoſe 
ceremonies as may ſerve to give us an idea of the eruet  _ 


barbarity of this people. When their king died, they em- 
balmed his body, and wrapped it up in wax; this done, 


they put it into an open chariot, and carried it from city - 


to city, expoling i it to the view of all the people under his 


dominion, © When this circuit was finiſhed, they taid the _ 


body down in the place appointed for the burial of it j * 


there they made a large grave, in which they netted the 


King, and with him one of his wives, his chief cupbearer, 
his great chamberlain, his maſter of horſe, his chancellor, 
his ſecretary of ſtate; all which perſons were put to death 


for that purpoſe, To theſe they added ſeveral horſes, a 


great number of drinking-veſſels, and a certain part of e- 


very. kind of houſhold goods and. furniture belonging to 


their deceaſed monarch: after which they filledv pthe grave, 


and covered it with earth. This was not all. When the anni-. | 


verſary of his interment came, they cut the throatsof fifty 
more of the dead king's officers, and of the ſame number. 


of horſes, and placed the officers on horſeback round 5 


king's tomb; having firſt prepared and embalmed th 


(u) Her, I. I, c, Ga. (x) Ibid. c. 20. (y) Ibid.'c. 71, 723 
This cuſtom was ill practiſed by the Iberians, deere 


Ann, l, x, C. 47. 
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bodies for the purpoſe ; this they did probably to ſerve 
him as guards. Theſe ceremonies poſſibly took their riſe 
from a notion they might have of their king's being ſtill 
alive: and upon this ſuppoſition they judged it l | 
that he ſhould have his court and' ordinary officers 
bout him, Whether employments, which ste i m 
this manner, were much ſought after, I will not determine. 
It is now time to pals to the conſide ration of their man- 
ners and cuſtoms, that had more of humanity in them; 
though poſſibly in another ſenſe they may appear to be e- 
Jually ſavage. The account I am going to give of them 
zs chiefly taken from (2) Juſtin. According to this author, 
the Scythians lived i in great innocence and ſimplicity. They 
were ignorant indeed of all arts and ſciences; but then 
they were equally unacquainted with vice. They did 
not make any divifion of their lands amongſt themſelves, 
fays Juſtin : it would have been in vain for them to have 
done it; ſince they did not apply themſelves to cultivate 
them. Horace, in one of his odes, of which I ſhall inſert 
à part by and by, tells us, that ſome of them did cultivate 
à certain portion of land allotted to them for one year on- 
ty; at the expiration of which they were relieved by o- 
thers, who ſucceeded them on the ſame conditions, They 
had no houſes nor ſettled habitation ; but wandered con- 
tinually with their cattle and their flocks from country to 
country. Their wives and children they carried along with 
them in waggons, covered with the ſkins of beaſts, which 
were all the houſes they had todwell-in. -Juſtice * was ob- 
ſerved and maimtaĩned amongſt them through the natural 
temper and diſpoſition of the people, without any com- 
paulſion of Jaws, with which they were wholly vnacquaint- 
ed. No crime was more ſeverely puniſhed among them, 
than theft and robbery: and that with good reaſon; for 
their herds and their flocks, in which all their N con- 
fiſted, being never ſhut up, bow could they poſſibly ſub- 
fiſt, if theft had not been moſt rigorouſly puniſhed ? They 
_ coveted neither ſilver dor gold, r ts reſt of man- 


(2) Juſtin. I. i. „ 
Juſtitia gentis ingeniis culta, non legibus,” 
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kind; and made milk and honey their principal diet. They 
were ſtrangers to the uſe of linen or woollen manufactures; 
and to defend themſelves from the violent and continual 
cold weather of their climate, they made uſe of nothing = 
but the ſkins of beaſts. 

I ſaid before, that theſe manners of the Scythians would 
appear to ſome people, very wild and ſavage. And, indeed, 
what can be ſaid for a nation that has lands, and yet does 
not cultivate them ; that has herds of cattle, of which they 
content themſelves to eat the milk, and negle& the fleſh? 
The wool of their ſheep might ſupply them with warm and 
comfortable cloaths, and yet they. uſe no other raiment 
than. the ſkins of animals, But, that which is the greateſt 
demonſtration of their i ignorance and ſavagenels, accord», 
ing to the general opinion of mank ind, is their utter nex 
glect of gold and ſilver, which have always been had in ſuch 
great requeſt in all civilized nations. 

But oh.! how happy was this ignorance ; how yaſtly 


preferable. this. ſavage ſtate to our pretended polite». 


neſs! * This contempt of all the conveniences of life, ſays. - 


Juſtin, was attended with ſuch an honeſty and uprightneſe 
of manners, as hindered them from ever coveting their 
neighbour's goods. For the defire of riches can only take 
place where riches can be made uſe of. And would to God; 
ſays the ſame author, we could ſee the ſame moderation 
prevail among the reſt of mankind, and the like indiffe- 
rence to the goods of other people l If that were the caſe, 
the world would not have ſcen ſo many wars perpetually 
ſucceeding one another in all ages, and in all couonries : 
nor would the number of thoſe that are cut off by the 


ſword, exceed that of thoſe who fall by the dle 1 


decree and law of nature. 
88 finiſhes his character of the * with a very 


1 Haee continents ili morum debe julickim indidit oil aljes 

_ concupiſcentibus. Quippe ibidem divitiarum cupido eſt, ubi et 

uſus. Atque utinam reliquis mortalibus ſimilis moderatio et abitinentia 

alieni forct! profecto non tantum bellorum per omnia ſecula terris 

omnibus continuaretur; neque plus hominum ferrum —— 0 
—_— fatorum conditio raperet. 
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Judicious reflection. t is a ſurpriſing thing, ſays he, that 
an happy, natural diſpoſition, without the aſſiſtance of edu- 
cation, ſhould carry the Scythians to ſuch a degree of wiſ- 
dom and moderation, as the Grecians could not attain to, 
neither by the inſtitutions of their legiſlators, nor the rules 
and precepts of all their philoſophers ; and that the manners 
of a barbarous nation ſhould: be preferable to thoſe of a 
people ſo much improved and refined by the polite arts and 
ſciences. So much more effectual and advantageous was 
the i ignorance of vice in the nd than the knowlege of 
virtue in the other! 

(za) The Scythian fathers thought, with good reaſon, 


; Rk they left their children a valuable inheritance, when 
they left them in peace and union with one another. One 


of their kings, whoſe name was. Seylurus, finding himſelf 
draw near his end, ſent for all his children, and giving to 
ea ; of them one alter another a bundle of arrows tied faſt 
together, defired them to break them. Each uſed his en- 
deavours, but was not able to do it. Then untying the 
bundle, and giving them the arrows one by one, they were 


very eaſily broken. Let this image, ſays the father, be a 


_ Tefſon to you of the mighty advantage that reſults from 
union and concord. (b) In order to ſtrengthen and enlarge 
theſe domeſtic advantages, the Scythians uſed to admit their 


friends into the ſame terms of union with them as their re · 


- Litions, Friendſhip was conſidered by them as a ſacred and 
Layiolable alliance, which differed but little from the alliance 
nature has put between brethren, and which they could not 
izfringe without being guilty of a hainous crime. 
Antient authors ſeem to have ſtrove, who ſhould. moſt 


extol the innocence of manners that reigned among the 


Scythians, by magnificent encomiunis. That of Horace I 
ſhall tranſcribe at 2g That poet does not confine it 


() Plut. e *. 3. (b) Lucian m. in Tex. p. 51. 
Prorſus ut admirabile videatur, riſque philaop dare, quo 
Graeci longa ſapientium doctrina pracceptiſque philoſophorum conſe- 
qui nequeunt, cultoſque mores incultae barbariae collatione ſuperari. 
Tanto plus in ills proici vitiorum ns quam in his * 
virtutis ! | 
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2 to khem, the Scythians, but joins the Getae with 
them, their near neighbours. It is in that beautiful ode 
where he inveighs againſt the luxury and irregularities of 
the age he lived in. After he had told us, that peace and 
tranquillity of mind is not tobe procured either by immenſe 


riches, or {ſumptuous buildings, he adds, An hundred 


times happier are the Scythians, who roam about in their 
itinerant houſes, their waggons ; and happier even are 
* the frozen Getae. With them the earth, without being 
divided by land-marks, produceth her fruits, which are 
gathered i in common. There each man's tillage is but of 
one year 's continuance ; and when that term of bis la- 
bour is expired, he is relieved by a ſucceſſor, who takes 
his place, and manures the ground on the ſame conditians. 5 


There the innocent flepmothers form no cruel defigns , 


gainſt the lives of their husbandi children by a former 
wife, The wives do not pretend to domineer over their 
husbands on account of their fortunes, nar are to be 
rupted by the infinuating language of ſpruce adulterers. | 

The greateſt portion of. the maiden, it her. father and 
mother's virtue, her inviolable attachment to her huſ- 
band, and her perfect diſregard to all other men. They 
dare not be unfaithful, becauſe they are e that 
infidelity is a crime, and its reward is death * 

When we conſider the manners and charaier of the 
ee without prejudice, can we poſhbly forbear to ** 


80 — 


* 3 placet long anriua, „ ak. 
uali recreat ſorte vicarius. * 9 
matre carentibus —_ 
Privignis mulier temperat innocens : bo as 2 
Nec dotata t virum. - 1-5 1. A 
Conjux, nee his i edule; 1 4: 
Dos eſt magna parentium . -, > * 
—— et metuens alterius virlii Th 
Certo foedere caſtitas: n 
ee nfs, at prtum eft mori. 
* Hor. I. ii. od. 24. 
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upon them with eſteem and admiration ? not their 


manner of living, as to the exterior part of it at leaſt, bear 
a great reſemblance to that of the patriarchs, Who had no 
fixed habitation; who did not till the ground; who had 
no other occupation than that of feediog their flocks and 
herds; and who dwelt in tents? Can we believe this people 
were much to be pitied, for not underſtanding, or rather 
for deſpiſing the uſe of gold and ſilver? * 1s it not to be 
wiſhed, that thoſe metals had for ever lain buried in the 
© bowels of the earth, and that they had never been dug from 
thence to become the cauſes and inſtruments of all vices and 
iniquity? What advantage could gold or ſilver be of to the 
Scythians, who valued nothing but what the neceſſities of 
man actually require, and who took care to ſet narrow 
bounds to thoſe neceſſities ? It is no wonder, that, living as 
they did, without houſes, they ſhould make no account of 


*% - thoſe arts that were ſo highly valued in other places, as 


architecture, ſculpture, and painting; or that they ſhould 
deſpiſe fine cloaths and coſtly furniture, ſince they found 
the ſkins of beaſts ſufficient to defend them againſt the 
inclemency of the ſeaſons. After all, can we truly ſay, 
that theſe pretended advantages contribute to the real hap- 
pineſs of life? Were thoſe nations that had them in the 
greateſt plenty, more healthful or robuſt than the Scythians ? 
Did they live to a greater age than they? Or did they ſpend 
their lives in greater freedom and tranquillity, or a greater 
exemption from cares and troubles ? Let us acknowlege it, 
to the ſhame of antient philoſophy; the Scythians, who did 
not particularly apply themſelves to the ſtudy of wiſdom, 

carried it however to a greater height in their practice, than 
either the Egyptians, Grecians, or any other civilized na- 


tion. They did not give the name of gosdt or riches to 


any thing, but what, in a human way of ſpeaking, truly 
deſerved that title; as health, ſtrength, courage, the love 
of labour and liberty, innocence of liſe, ſincerity, an ab- 


* Avrum irreptitait. et ie nicfus ſtun 
Cum terra celat, fpernere fortior, 
Quam cogere humanos in uſus 
Omne ſacrum rapiente dextra. 
Hor, I. i. od. 3. 
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horrence of all fraud and diſſimulation, and, in a word, all 
ſuch qualities as render a man more virtuous and more va- 
luable. If to theſe happy diſpoſitions, we add the knowlege 
and love of God and of our Redeemer, without which the 
molt exalted virtues are of no value and ineffectual, they 
would have been a perfect people. | 

When we compare the manners of the Scythians with 
thoſe of the preſent age, we are tempted to believe, that 
the pencils which drew ſo beautiful a picture, were not free 
from partiality and flattery ; and that both Juſtin and Ho- 
race have decked them with virtues that did not belong to 
them, But all antiquity agrees in giving the ſame teſtimony 
of them; and Homer in particular, whoſe opinion ought to 
be of great weight, calls them the moſt juſt and upright 
of men. 

But at length (who could believe it?) luxury, that might 
be thought only to thrive in an agreeable and delightful foil, 
penetrated into this rough and uncultivated region; and 
breaking down the fences, which the conſtant practice of 
ſeveral ages, founded in the nature of the climate, and the 
genius of the people, had ſer againſt it, did at laſt effectually 
corrupt the manners of the Scythians, and bring them, in 
that reſpect, upon a level with the other nations where it 
had long been predominant. It is (e) Strabo that acquaints 
us with this particular, which is very worthy of our notice. 
He lived in the time of Auguſtus and Tiberius. After he 
has greatly commended the ſimplicity, frugality, and in- 
nocence of the ancient Scythians, and their extreme aver- 
ſion to all diſſimulation and deceit, he owns, that their in- 
tercourſe in later times with other nations had extirpated 
thoſe virtues, and planted the contrary vices in their ſtead. 
One would think, ſays he, that the natural effect of ſuch 
an intercourſe with civilized and polite nations ſhould have 
conſiſted only in rendering them more humanized and cour - 
teous, by ſoftening that air of ſavageneſs and ferocity which 
they had before : but, inſtead of that, it introduced a total 
diſſolution of manners amongſt them, and quite transform- 


(e) Strabo, I. vii. p. 307. 
Vor. III. : F 
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ed them into different creatures. It is undoubtedly with 
reference to this change, that Athenaeus (d) ſays, the 
Scythians abandoned themſelves to voluptuouſneſs and 
luxury, at the ſame time that they ſuffered ſelf-intereſt 
and avarice to prevail amongſt them, 

Strabo, in making the remark I have been mentioning, 
does not deny, but that it was to the Romans and Grecians 
this ſatal change of manners was owing. Our example, 
ſays he, has perverted almoſt all the nations of the world: 
by carrying the refinements of luxury and pleaſure amongſt 
them, we have taught them inſincerity and fraud, and a 
thouſand kinds of ſhameful and infamous arts to get money, 
It is a miſerable talent, and a very unhappy diſtinction, for 
a nation, through its ingenuity in inventing modes, and 
refining upon every thing that tends to nouriſh and promote 
luxury, to become the corrupter of all its neighbours, and 
the author, as it were, of their vices and debauchery. 

It was againſt theſe Scythians, but at a time when they 
were yet uncorrupted, and in their utmoſt vigour, that 
Darius undertook an unſucceſsful expedition; which 1 
ſhall make the ſubje& of the next article, 


' SecT, IV. Dariuss expedition againſt the Scythians, 


(c) 1 HA vx already obſerved, that the pretence uſed by 
Darius for undertaking this war againſt the Scythians, 
was the irruption formerly made by that people into Aſia: 
but in reality he had no other end therein, than to ſatisfy 
his own ambition, and to extend his conqueſts, 
His brother Artabanes, for whom he had a great regard, 
and who on his fide had no leſs zeal for the true intereſts 
of the king his brother, thought it his duty on this occaſion 
to ſpeak his ſentiments with all the freedom that an affair 
of ſuch importance required. * Great Prince,” ſays he 
to him, * they who form any great enterprize, ought 
carefully to conſider, whether it will be beneficial or pre- 


(d) Athen. I. xii. p. $24. (e) Her. I. iv. c. 83—96. 

omnes qui magnarum rerum conſilia ſuſcipiunt, aeſtimare debent, 
an quod inchoatur, reipublicae utile, ipſis ꝑlorioſum, aut promptum 
eſſcclu, aut certe non arduum fit, Tacit. Liſt. 1,4, c. 76. 


judicial to the ſtate; whether the execution of it will be 
eaſy or difficult; whether it be likely to augment or diminiſh 
their glory; and, laſtly, whether the thing deſigned be con- 
ſiſtent with, or contrary to the rules of juſtice. For my 
own part, I cannot perceive, Sir, even though you were 
ſure of ſucceſs, what advantage you can propoſe to your- 


the vaſt diſtance between them and you; and the prodigious 
ſpace of land and ſea that ſeparates them from your do- 


uncultivated deſerts ; that have neither towns nor houſes ; 
that have no fixed ſettlement, or places of habitation ; and 
that are deſtitute of all manner of riches. What ſpoil or 
benefit can accrue to your troops from ſuch an expedition ? 


ſon to apprehend ?” 


* ds they are accuſtomed to remove from —_—y to 
bey country, if they ſnould think proper to fly before you; 
that out of cowardice or fear, for they are a very courageous 
ch 1 and warlike people, but only with a deſign to dend and 
ruin your army, by continual and fatiguing marches; what 
. would become of us in ſuch an uncultivated, barren, and 
naked country, where we ſhall neither find forage for our 
d by horſes, nor proviſion for our men? I am afraid, Sir, that, 
1ans, through a falſe notion of glory, and the influence of flatter- 
Aſia: ers, you may be hurried into a war, which may turn to the 
atisfy diſhonour of the nation, You may enjoy the ſweets of 


peace and tranquillity in the midſt of your people, where 
you are the object of their admiration, and the author of 
their happineſs. You are ſenſible the gods have placed 
you upon the throne to be their coadjutor ; or, to ſpeak 
more properly, to be the diſpenſer of their bounty, rather 
than the miniſter of their power. It is your pleaſure to be 
the protector, the guardian, and the father of your ſubjects: 

and you often declare to us, becauſe you really believe ſo, 
that you look upon yourſelf as inveſted with ſovereign 
power only to make your people happy. What exquiſite 
joy mult it be to ſo great a prince as you are, to be the 
ſource of ſo many bleſſings; and under the ſhadow of your 

7 2 
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ſelf in undertaking a war againſt the Scythians. Conlider 


minions. Beſides, they are a people that dwell in wild and 


or, to ſpeak more properly, what loſs have you not rea- 
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name, to preſerve ſuch infinite members of people in ſo 
deſirable a tranquillity ! Is not the glory bf a king who 
loves his ſubjects, and is beloved by them; who, inſtead of 
making war againſt neighbouring or diſtant nations, makes 
uſe of his power to keep them in peace and amity with 
each other; is not ſuch a glory valtly preferable to that of 
ravaging and ſpoiling of nations, of filling the earth with 
ſlaughter and deſolation, with horror, conſternation, and 
deſpair? But there is one motive more, which ought to 
have a greater influence upon you than all others; I mean 
that of juſtice, Thanks to the gods, you are not of the 
number of thoſe princes, who * acknowlege no other law 
than that of force; and who imagine, that they have a 
peculiar privilege annexed to their dignity, which private 
perſons have not, of invading other men's properties. + You 
do not make your greatneſs conſiſt in being able to do what- 
ever you will, but in willing only what may be done with- 
out infringing the laws, or violating juſtice. To ſpeak 
plain, ſhall one man be reckoned unjuſt, and a robber, for 
ſeizing on a few acres of his neighbour's eſtate; and ſhall 
another be reckoned juſt and great, and have the title of 
hero, only becauſe he ſeizes upon, and uſurps whole provin- 
ces? Permit me, Sir, to aſk you, what title have you to 
Scythia ? What injury have the Scythians done you ? What 
reaſon can you allege for declaring war againſt them? The 
war indeed, in which you have been engaged againſt the 
Babylonians, was at the ſame time both juſt and neceſſary : 
the gods have accordingly crowned your arms with ſucceſs. 
It belongs to you, Sir, to jadge whether that which you 
are now going to undertake, be of the ſame nature,” 
Nothing but the generous zeal of a brother, truly con- 
cerned for the glory of his prince, and the good of his 
country, could inſpire ſuch a freedom; as, on the other 
hand, nothing but a perfect moderation in the prince could 


Id in ſumma fortuna aequius, quod validius: et ſua retinere, pri- 
* domus; de alienis certare, regiam laudem eſſe. Tacit. Annal. 
. e. 2. 
+ Ut felicitatis eſt quantum velis poſſe, ſic magnitudinis velle quan · 
tum poſſis. Plin, in Pan. Traj. h 
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make him capable of bearing with it. Darius, as * Tacitus 


obſerves of another great emperor, had the art of recon- 
ciling two things, which are generally incompatible, the 
ſovereignty and liberty, Far from being offended at the 
freedom uſed by his brother, he thanked him for his good 


advice, though he did not follow it: for he had taken his 


reſolution, He departed from Suſa at the head of an army 
of ſeven huadred thouſand men; and his fleet, conſiſting 
of {ix hundred fail of ſhips, was chiefly manned with lo- 
nians, and other Grecian nations that dwelt upon the ſea- 
coaſts of Aſia Minor and the Helleſpont. He marched his 
army towards the Thracian Boſphorus, which he paſſed 
upon a bridge of boats : after which having made himſelf 
maſter of all Thrace, he came to the banks of the Danube, 
otherwiſe called the Fer, where he had ordered his fleet 
to join him, In ſeveral places on his march, he cauſed pil- 
lars to be erected, with magnificent inſcriptions, in one 
of which he ſuffered himſelf to be called he be/# and hand- 
fomeſt of all men living! What a littleneſs of ſoul and 
vanity was this ! | 
And yet if all this prince's faults had terminated only 
in ſentiments of pride and vanity, perhaps they would ap- 
pear more excuſable than they do, at leaſt they would not 
have been ſo pernicious to his ſubjects. (f) But how ſhall 
we reconcile Darius's diſpoſition, which ſeemed to be ſo 
exceeding humane and gentle, with a barbarous and cruel 
action of his towards Oebaſus, a venerable old man, whoſe 
merit, as well as quality, intitled him to reſpect? This 
nobleman had three ſons, who were all preparing them- 
ſelves to attend the King in this expedition againſt the Scy- 
thians, Upon Darius's departure from Suſa, the good old 
father begged as a favour of him, that he would pleaſe to 
leave him one of his ſons at home, to be a comfort to him 
in his old age. One, replied Darius, will not be ſufficient 
for you, Twill leave you all the three ; and immediately 
he cauſed them all to be put to death, 


(f) Her. 1. iv. c. 84.; Senec. de ira, c. 16. 
* Nerva Caeſar res olim diſſociabiles miſcujt, principatum et liberta- 
tem, Tacit in vit. Agric, cop. 3. | ©, 
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(g) When the army had paſſed the Danube upon a 
bridge of boats, the King was for having the bridge broke 
down, that his army might not be weakened, by leaving 
ſo conſiderable a detachment of his troops as were neceſſary 
to guard it, But one of his officers repreſented to him, 


that it might be proper to keep that as a neceſlary reſource, . 


in caſe the war with the Scythians ſhould prove unfortu- 
nate. The King gave into this opinion, and committed 
the guarding of the bridge to the care of the Ionians, who 
built it; giving them leave at the ſame time to go back to 
their own country, if he did not return in the ſpace of 
two months. He then proceeded on his march to Scythia, 

(h) As ſoon as the Scythians were informed that Da- 
rius was marching againſt them, they immediately entered 
into conſultation upon the meaſures neceſſary to be taken, 
They were very ſenſible, that they were not in a condi- 
tion to reſiſt ſo formidable an enemy alone. They applied 
therefore to all the neighbouring people, and deſired their 
aſſiſtance; alledging, that the danger was general, and con- 
cerned them all; and that it was their common intereſt to 
oppoſe an enemy, whoſe views of conqueſt were not con- 
fined to one nation. Some returned favourable anſwers to 
their demand ; others abſolutely refuſed to enter into a 
war, which, they ſaid, did not regard them; but they 
had ſoon reaſon to repent their refuſal. 

(i) One wiſe precaution taken by the Scythians, was, 
to ſecure their wives and children, by ſending them in car- 
riages to the moſt northern parts of the country; and with 
them likewiſe they ſent all their herds and flocks, reſerv- 
ing nothing to themſelves but what was neceſſary for the 
ſapport of their army. Another precaution of theirs was, 
to fill up all their wells, and ſtop up their ſprings, and to 
conſume all the forage in thoſe parts through which the 
Perſian army was to paſs, This done, they marched, in 
conjunction with their allies, againſt the enemy; not with 
the view of piving him battle, for they were determined 
to avoid that, but to draw him into ſuch places as ſuited 


(g) Her. I. iv. c. g9. ror. (h) Her. I. iv. c. 103. 118, 119. 
(23 Her. I. N. e. 120. as. 
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beſt their intereſt, Whenever the Perſians ſeemed diſpoſed 
to attack them, they (till retired farther up into the coun - 
try; and thereby drew them on from place to place, into 
the territories of thoſe nations that had refuſed to enter into 
alliance with them; by which means their lands became a 
prey to the two armies of the Perſians and Scythians, 

(k) Darius, weary of theſe tedious and fatiguing pur- 
ſuits, ſent an herald to the king of the Scythians, whoſe 
name was {ndathyrſus, with this meſſage in his name: 
Prince of the Scythians, wherefore doſt thou continually 
fly before me ® Why doſt thou not flop ſomewhere or other, 
either to give me battle, if thou believeſt thyſelf able to 
encounter me, or, if thou thinkeft thyſelf too weak, to 
acknowlege thy maſter, by preſenting him with earth 
and water? The Scythians were an high-ſpirited peo- 
ple, extremely jealous of their liberty, and profeſſed ene- 
mies to all ſlavery. Indathyrſus ſent Darius the following 
anſwer: VI fly before thee, Prince of the Perſians, it is 
not becauſe I fear thee: what I do now, is no more than 
what I am uſed to do in time of peace. We Scyihians 


have neither cities nor lands to defend: If thou haſt a 


mind to force us to come to an engagement, come and at- 
tack the tombs of our fathers, and thou ſhalt find what 
manner of men wwe are, As to the title of maſter which 
thou aſſumeſt, keep it for other nations than the Scythians. 
For my part, Tacknowlege no other maſter than the great 
Jupiter, one of my own anceſtors, and the goddeſs Veſta. 

(I) The farther Darius advanced into the country, the 
greater hardſhips his army was expoſed to. Juſt when it 
was reduced to the laſt extremity, there came an herald 
to Darius from the Scythian prince, with a bird, a mouſe, 
a frog, and five arrows for a preſent. The King deſired 
to know the meaning of thoſe gifts, The meſſenger an- 
ſwered, that his orders were only to deliver them, and 
nothing more; and that it was left to the Perſian King to 
ſind out the meaning. Darius concluded at firſt, that the 
Scythians thereby conſented to deliver up the earth and wa- 


(k) Her. I. iv. c. 126, 127. (I) Her. I. iv. c. 128. 130. 
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ter to him, which were repreſented by a mouſe and a frog ; 
as alſo their cavalry, whoſe ſwiftneſs was repreſented by 
the bird; together with their own perſons and arms, ſig- 
nified by the arrows. But Gobryas, one of the ſeven lords, 
that had depoſed the Magian impoſtor, expounded the e- 
nigma in the following manner: Kno, ſays he to the Per- 
fians, that unleſs you can fly away in the air like birds, 


or hide yourſelves in the earth like mice, or ſwim in the 
water like frogs, you ſhall in no gd be able to avoid the 


arrows of the Scythians. 

(m) And indeed the whole Nera army marching in a 
vaſt, uncultivated, and barren country, in which there was 
no water, it was reduced to fo deplorable a condition, that 
they had nothing before their eyes but inevitable ruin. Nor 
was Darius himſelf exempt from the common danger. He 
owed his preſervation to a camel which was loaded with wa- 
ter, and followed him with great difficulty through that 
wild and deſart country. The King afterwards did not 
forget his benefactor. To reward him for the ſervice he 
had done him, and the fatigues he had undergone, on his 
return into Aſia, he ſettled a certain diſtri of his own u- 
pon him, for his peculiar uſe and ſubſiſtence ; for which 
reaſon the place was called Gangamele, that is, in the Per- 
ſiam tongue, the camel's habitation. It was near this ſame 
place that Darius Codomanus received a ſecond overthrow 
by Alexander the Great, 175 

n) Darius deliberated no longer, finding himſelf under 
an abſolute neceſlity of quitting his imprudent enterprize. 
He began then to think in earneſt upon retu rning home; and 
ſaw but too plaialy, that there was no time to be loſt, 
Therefore, as ſoon as night came, the Perſians, to deceive 
the enemy, lighted a great number of fires, as uſual ; and 
leaving the old men and the ſick behind them in the camp, 
together, with all their aſſes, which made a ſuſficient noiſe, 
they marched away, as faſt as they could, in order to reach 
the Danube. The Scythians did not perceive they were 
gone till the next morning. Whereupon they immediately 


(m) Strabo, I. vii. p. 305. et l. xvi. p. 737, (n) Her. Liv. 


C. 134— 140. 
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ſent a conſiderable detachment as quick as poſhble to the 
Danube. This detachment, being perfectly well acquaint- 
ed with the roads of the country, arrived at the bridge a 


great while before the Perſians. The Scythians had ſent 


expreſſes before hand to perſuade the Ionians to break the 
bridge, and to return to their own country : and the latter 


had promiſed to do it, but without deſign to execnte their 


promiſe, The Scythians now prefſed them to it more ear- 
neſtly, and repreſented to them, that the time prefcribed 


by Darius for ſtaying there was elapſed ; that they were 


at liberty to return home, without either violating their 
word or their duty; that they now had it in their power 
to throw off for ever the yoke of their ſubjection, and 
make themſelves a happy and free people ; and that the 
Scythians would render Darius incapable of forming any 
more enterprizes againſt any of his neighbours, 

The Ionians entered into conſultation upon the affair, 
Miltiades, an Athenian, who was prince, or, as the Greeks 
call it, tyrant of the Cherſonefus of Thrace at the mouth 
of the Helleſpont, was one of thoſe that had accompanied 
Darius, and furniſhed him with ſhips for his enterprize. Hay» 
ing! the public intereſt more at heart than his private ad- 


vantage, he was of opinion, that they ſhould comply with 


the requeſt of the Scythians, and embrace ſo favourable 
an opportunity of recovering the liberty of Ionia. All the 
other commanders gave into his ſentiments, except Hy- 
ſtiaeus the tyrant of Miletos. When it came to his turn 
to ſpeak, he repreſented to the lonian generals, that. their 
fortune was linked with that of Darius; that it was under 
that prince's protection each of them yas maſter in his 
own city; and if the power of the Perſians ſhould fink or 
decline, the cities of Ionia would not fail to depoſe their 
tyrants, and recover their freedom. All the other chiefs 
gave into his opinion ; and, as is uſual in moſt cafes, the 
conſideration of private intereſt prevailed over the public 
good. The reſolution they came to was, to wait for Da- 
rius : but, in order to deceive the Scythians, and binder 
them from undertaking any thing, they declared to them, 


® Amicior omnium liberta'i quam ſuae dominationifuit. Corn. Nep. 
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they had reſolved to retire, purſuant to their requeſt; and, 
the better to carry on the fraud, they actually began to 
break one end of the bridge, exhorting the Scythians at 
the ſame time to do their part, to return ſpeedily back to 
meet the common enemy, to attack and defeat them, The 
Scythians being too credulous, retired, and were deceived 
a ſecond time. 

(o) They miſſed Darius, who had taken a different route 
from that in which they expected to come up with him, 
He arrived by night at the bridge over the Danube, and 
finding it broke down, he no longer doubted but the lo- 
nians were gone, and that conſequently he ſhould be ruined, 
He made his people call out with a loud voice for Hy- 
ſtiaeus the Miletian; who at laſt anſwered, and put the 
King out of his anxiety. They entirely repaired the bridge; 
ſo that Darius repaſſed the Dannbe, and came back into 
Thrace, There he left Megabyſus, one of his chief ge- 
nerals, with part of his army, to complete the conquelt of 
that country, and entirely reduce it to his obedience, Af- 
ter which he repaſſed the Boſphorus with the reſt of his 
troops, and went to Sardis ; where he ſpent the winter, and 
the greateſt part of the year following, in order to refreſh 
his army, which had ſuffered extremely in that ill-con« 
certed and unfortunate expedition. 

(p) Megabyſus continued ſome time in Thrace z whoſe 
N according to Herodotus, would have bas in- 
vincible, had they had the diſcretion to unite their forces, 
and to chuſe one chief commander. Some of them had ve- 
ry particular cuſtoms, In one of their diſtricts, when a child 
came into the world, all the relations expreſſed great ſor- 
row and affliction, bitterly weeping at the proſpe& of mi- 
ſery the new-born infant had to experience, As, on the 
other hand, when any perſon died, all their kindred re- 
joiced, becauſe they looked upon the deceaſed perſon, as 
happy only from that moment wherein he was delivered 
for ever from the troubles and calamities of this life. In 
another diſtrict, where polygamy was in faſhion, when a 
huſband died, it was a great diſpute among his wives, which 


(o) Her. I. iv. c. 141--144. (p) Id. I. v. c. 2. 
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of them was the beſt beloved. She, in whoſe favour the con- 
teſt was decided, had the privilege of being ſacrificed by 
her neareſt relation upon the tomb of her huſband, and of 
being buried with him; whilſt all the other wives envied her 
happineſs, and thought themſelves in ſome ſort diſhonoured, 
(q) Darius, on his return to Sardis, after his unhappy 
expedition againſt the Scythians, having learned for cer- 
tain, that he owed both his own ſafety and that of his whole 
army to Hyſtiaeus, who had perſuaded the Ionians not to 
deſtroy the bridge on the Danube, ſent for that prince to 
his court, and deſired him freely to aſk any favour, in re- 
compenſe of his ſervice. Hyſtiaeus hereupon defired the 
King to give him Mircina of Edonia, a territory upon the 
riverStrymon in Thrace, together with the liberty of build- 


ing a city there, His requeſt was readily granted. Where- | 


upon he returned to Miletos, where he cauſed a fleet of 
ſhips to be equipped, and then ſet out for Thrace. Having 
taken poſſeſſion of the territory granted him, he immediate- 
ly ſet about the execution of his project in building a city, 
(r) Megabyſus, who was then governor of Thrace for 
Darius, immediately perceived how prejudicial that under- 
taking would be to the king's affairs in thoſe quarters. He 
conſidered, that this new city ſtood upon a navigable ri- 
ver ; that the country round about it abounded in timber fit 
for building of ſhips; that it was inhabited by different na- 
tions, both Greeks and Barbarians, that might furniſh great 
numbers of men for land and ſea ſervice ; that if once thoſe 
people were under the management of a prince ſo ſkilful 
and enterprizing as Hyſtiaeus, they might become ſo power- 
ful, both by ſea and land, that it would be nc longer poſ- 
ſble for the king to keep them in ſubjection: eſpecially 
conlidering, that they had a great many gold and filver 
mines in that country, which would enable them to carry 
on any projects or enterprizes. At his return to Sardis, he 
repreſented all theſe things to the king, who was convin- 
ced by his reaſons, and therefore ſent for Hyſtiaeus to come 
to him at Sardis, pretending to have ſome great deſigns in 
view, wherein he wanted the aſſiſtance of his counſel, 


(Y Her, I. v. c. 11. et 23. (r) Ibid, c. 23. et 25. > 
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When he had brought him to his court by this means, he 
carried him to Suſa ; making him believe, that he ſer an ex- 
traordinary value on a friend of his fidelity and under - 
ſtanding ; two qualifications that had rendered him ſo ve- 


ry dear to him, and of which he had given ſuch memor- 


able proofs in the Scythian expedition; and giving him to 
underſtand at the ſame time, that he ſhould be able to find 
ſomething for him in Perſia, which would make him am- 
ple amends for all that he could leave behind him, Hyſ- 
tiacus, pleaſed with ſo honourable a diſtinction, and find- 
iog himſelf likewiſe under a neceſſity of complying, accom» 
panied Darius to Suſa, and left Ariſtagoras to govern at 
Miletos in his room, | 

(s) Whilſt Megabyſus was ſtill in Thrace, he ſent ſeve- 


ral Perſian noblemen to Amintas, king of Macedonia, to re- 


quire him to give earth and water to Darius his maſter, 
This was the uſual form of one prince's ſubmitting to another, 
Amintas readily complied with that requeſt, and paid all 
imaginable honours to the envoys, At an entertainment, 
which he made for them, they deſired, at the latter end of 
it, that the ladies might be brought in; which was a thing 
contrary to the cuſtom of the country. However, the king 
would not venture to refuſe them. The Perſian noblemen, 
being heated with wine, and thinking they might uſe the 
ſame freedom as in their own country, did not obſerve a 
due decorum towards thoſe princeſſes. The king's ſon, 
whoſe name was Alexander, could not ſee his mother and 
ſiſters treated in ſuch a manner, without great reſentment 
and indignation, Wherefore, upon ſome pretence or 0- 
ther, he contrived to ſend tho ladies out of the room, as if 


they were to return again preſently; and had the precau- 


tion to get the king his father alſo out of the company. In 
this interval he cauſed ſome young men to be dreſſed like 
women, and to be armed with poinards under their garments, 
Theſe pretended ladies came into the room inftead of the 
others; and when the Perſians began to treat them as they 
had before treated the princeſſes, they drew out their poi- 
nards, fell violently upon them, and killed not only the 
noblemen, but every one of their attendants. The neus 
(s) Her. I. v. c. 17. et 21. 
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of this ſlaughter ſoon reached Suſa; and the king appoint- 
ed commiſſioners to take cognizance of the matter: but 


Alexander, by the power of bribes and preſents, ſtifled the 
affair, ſo that nothing came of it. 


(t) The Scythians, to be revenged of Darius for invad- 
ing their country, paſſed the Danube, and ravaged all that 


part of Thrace that had ſubmitted to the Perſians, as far 


as the Helleſpont, Miltiades, to avoid their fury, aban- 
doned the Cherſoneſus; but after the enemy retired, he re- 
turned thither, again, and was reſtored to the ſame power 
he had before over the inhabitants of the country. 


SecT, V. Darius's conqueſt of India. 


(u) 7 the ſame time, which was in the 1 3th year 
| of Darius's reign, this prince having an ambition to 
extend his dominion eaſtwards, firſt reſolved, in order to 
facilitate his conqueſts, to get a proper knowlege of the 
country. (x) To this end, he cauſed a fleet to be built 
and fitted out at Caſpatyra, a city upon the Indus ; and did 
the ſame at ſeveral other places 6n the ſame river, as far 
as the frontiers of * Scythia, The command of this fleet 
was given to Scylax, a Grecian of Caryandia, a town of 
Caria, who was perfectly well verſed in maritime affairs, 
His orders were, to fail down that river, and get all the 


| knowlege he poſſibly could of the country, on both ſides, 


quite down to the mouth of the river; to paſs from thence 
:nto the ſouthern ocean, and to ſteer his courſe afterwards 
to the weſt, and ſo return back that way to Perſia, Scy- 
lax, having exactly obſerved his inſtructions, and failed quite 
down the river Indus, enter# the Red ſea by the ſtreights 
of Babelmandel; and after a voyage of thirty months from 
the time of his ſetting out from Caſpatyra, he arrived in 


(t) Her. 1. vi. c. 40. (u) A. M. 3496. Ant. J. C. 308. 
(x) Her. I. iv. c. 44. . 


* He means the Aſiatic Scythia. ESD. 

f There is a treatiſe of geography intitled 7:prrave, and compo ſed 
by one Scylax of Caryandia, who is thought to be the ſane perſon 
ſpoken of in this place. But that opinion is attended with ſome dif- 
ficulties, which have given occaſion to many learned diſſertations. + 
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Egypt at the ſame port (y), from whence Nechao, king of 
Egypt, had formerly ſent the Phoenicians, who were in his 
ſervice, with orders to ſail round the coaſts of Africa. Ve- 
ry probably this was the ſame port where now ſtands the 
town of Suez, at the farther end of the Red ſea, From 
thence Scylax returned to Suſa, where he gave Darius an 
account of all his diſcoveries. Darius afterwards entered 
India with an army, and ſubjected all that vaſt country. 
The reader will naturally expect to be informed of the 
particulars of ſo important a war, But (z) Herodotus ſays 
not one word about it. He only tells us, that India made 
the twentieth province, or government of the Perſian em- 
pire ; and that the annual revenue of it was worth three hun- 
dred and ſixty talents of gold to Darius, which amount to 
near eleven millions of livres French money, ſomething leſs 
than five hundred thouſand pounds Sterling. 


SecT, VI. The revolt of the Tonians. 


{a) ARIUS, after his return to Suſa from his Scy- 
thian expedition, had given his brother Artapher- 
nes the government of Sardis, and made Otanes comman- 
der in Thrace, and the adjacent countries along the ſea» 
coaſt, in the room of Megabyſus. 
b) From a ſmall ſpark, kindled by a ſedition at Naxus, 
a great flame aroſe, which gave occaſion to a conſiderable 
war, Naxus was the moſt important iſland of the Cyclades 
in the Xgaean ſea, now called the Archipelago, In this 
ſedition the principal inhabitants having been overpowered 
by the populace, who were the greater number; many of 
- the richeſt families were baniſhed out of the iſland. Here- 
upon they fled to Miletos, and addreſſed themſelves to Ariſ- 
tagorus, imploring him to reinſtate them in their own city, 
He was at that time governor of that city, as lieutenant to 
Hyſtiaeus, to whom he was both nephew and ſon-in-law, and 
whom Darius had carried along with him to Suſa. Ariſtago- 
ras promiſed to give theſe exiles the aſſiſtance they deſired. 
But, not being powerful enough himſelf to execute what 


1 Her. I. iv. c. 4%. (z) Id. 1. ii. c. 94. (a) A. M. 350% 
Ant. J. C. 504. Her. I. v. c. 25. (b) Ibid. c. a8, & 34. 
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he had promiſed, he went to Sardis, and communicated the 
affair to Artaphernes, He repreſented to him, that this 
was a very favourable opportunity for reducing Naxus un- 
der the power of Darius; that if he were once maſter of 
that iſland, all the reſt ofthe Cyclades would fall of them» 
ſelves into his hands, one after another; that in conſequence, 
the iſle of Euboea, (now Negropont), which was as large 
as Cyprus, and lay very near it, would be eaſily conquered, 
which would give the king a free paſſage into Greece, and 
the means of ſubjecting all that country; and, in ſhort, that 
an hundred ſhips would be ſufficient for the effectual exe- 
cution of this enterprize. Artaphernes was ſo pleaſed with 
the project, that inſtead of one hundred veſſels, which A- 
riſtagoras required, he promiſed him two hundred, in caſe 
he obtained the king's conſent to the expedition. 

The king, charmed with the mighty hopes with which 
he was flattered, very Teadily approved the enterprize, 
though at the bottom it was founded only in injuſtice and 


a a boundleſs ambition; as alſo upon perfidiouſneſs on the 


part of Ariſtagoras and Artaphernes. No conſideration gave 
him a moment's pauſe, The moſt injurious project is form- 


ed and accepted without the leaſt reluQance or ſcruple : mo- 


tives of advantage and convenience ſolely determine. The 
iſle lies convenient for the Perſians, This is conceived a 
ſufficient title, and a warrantable ground to reduce it by 
force of arms. And indeed moſt of the other expeditioas 
of this prince had no better principle, 

As ſoon as Artaphernes had obtained the king's conſent 
to this project, he made the neceſſary preparations fur exe- 
cuting it, The better to conceal his deſign, and to ſurprize 
the people of Naxus, he ſpread a report, that this fleet was 
going towards the Helleſpont; and the ſpring following he 
ſent the number of ſhips he had promiſed to Miletos, un- 
der the command of Megabates, a Perſian nobleman of the 
royal family of Archaemenes. But, being directed in his 
commiſhon to obey the orders of Ariſtagoras, that haughty 
Perſian could not bear to be under the command of an Ioni- 
an, Ny one who treated him in a lofty and imperious 
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manner. This pique occaſioned a breach between the two 
generals, which roſe ſo high, that Megabates, to be revenged 
of Ariſtagoras, gave the Naxians ſecret intelligence of the 
deſign formed againſt them. Upon which intelligence they 
made ſuch preparations for their defence, that the Perſians, 
after having ſpent four months in beſieging the capital of 
the iſland, and conſumed all their proviſions, were oblig- 
ed to retire. 

(c) This project having thus miſcarried, Megabates threw 
all the blame upon Ariſtagoras, and entirely ruined his cre- 
dit with Artaphernes. The Ionian foreſaw, that this ac- 
cident would be attended, not only with the loſs of his go- 
vernment, but with his utter ruin, The deſperate ſitua - 
tion he was in made him think of revolting from the king, 
as the only expedient whereby he could ꝓoſſibly fave him- 
ſelf. No ſooner had he formed this deſign, but a meſſen- 
ger came to him from Hyſtiaeus, who gave him the ſame 
counſel, Hyſtiaeus, who had now been ſome years at the 
Perſian court, being diſguſted with the manners of that na- 
tion, and having an ardent defire to return to his own coun- 
try, thought this the moſt likely means of bringing it a- 
bout; and therefore gave Ariſtagoras that counſel, He 
Aattered himſelf, that in caſe any troubles aroſe in Ionia, 
he could prevail with Darius to ſend him thither to appeaſe 
them: and in effect the thing happened according to his 
opinion. As ſoon as Ariſtagoras found his deſigns ſecon- 
ded by the orders of Hyſtiaeus, he imparted them to the 
principal perſons of Ionia, whom he found extremely well 
diſpoſed to enter into his views. He therefore deliberated 
no longer, but being determined to revolt, applied himſelf 
wholly in making preparations for it. 

(d) The people of Tyre, having been reduced to ſlavery 
when their city was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, had groan- 
ed under that oppreſſion for the ſpace of ſeventy years, 
But after the expiration of that term, they were reſtored, 
according to Iſaiah's prophecy *, to the poſſeſſion of their 


(e) Her. I. v. c. 35, 36. (d) A. M. 3502. Ant. J. C. $02. 
And it ſhall come to paſs after the end of ſeventy years, that the 
Lord will viſit * and ſhe ſhall turn to her hire. II. Xxili. 17. 
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antieat privileges, with the liberty of having a king of their 
own; which liberty they enjoyed till the time of Alexan- 
der the Great. It ſeems probable, that this favour was 
granted them by Darius, in conſideration of the ſervices he 
expected to receive from that city, (which was ſo power- 
ful by ſea), in reducing the Ionians to their antient ſub- 
jection. This was in the 19th year of Darius reign. 

(e) The next year, Ariſtagoras, in order to engage the 
Ionians to adhere the more cloſely to him, reinſtated them 
in their liberty, and in all their former privileges. He be- 
gan with Miletos, where he diveſted himſelf of his power, 
and reſigned it into the hands of the people. He then made 
a journey through all Ionia, where by his example, his 


credit, and perhaps by the fear that they would be forced 


to it whether they would or no, he prevailed upon all the 
other tyrants to do the ſame in every city. They com- 
plied the more readily with it, as the Perſian power, ſince 
the check it received in Scythia, was the leſs able to pro- 


tect them againſt the Ionians, who were naturally fond of 


liberty and a ſtate of independency, and ptofeſſed enemies 
to all tyranny. Having united them all in this manner in 
one common league, of which he himſelf was declared the 
head, he ſet up the ſtandard of rebellion againſt the king, 
and made great preparations by ſea and land for ſupport- 
ing a war againſt him, 


f) To enable himſelf to carry on the war with more 
vigour, Ariſtagoras went, in the beginning of the year fol- 


lowing, to Lacedaemon, in order to bring that city into his 
interelts, and engage it to furniſh him with ſuccours, *Cle- 
omenes was at this time king of Sparta, He was the ſon 
of Anaxandrides by a ſecond wife, whom the Ephori had 
obliged him to marry, becauſe he had no iſſue by the firl}; 
He had by her three ſons beſides Cleomenes, namely, 
Doriaeus, Leonidas, and Cleombrotus, the two laſt of which 
aſcended the throne of Lacedaemon in their turns. Ariſtas 
goras then addreſſed himſelf to Cleomenes; and the time 


and place for an interview between them being agreed on, | 


(e) Her, I. v. c. 37, 38. (f) Ibid. c. 38, 41, 49, & 51. 
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he waited upon him, and repreſented to him, that the Ioni- 
ans and Lacedaemonians were countrymen ; that Sparta 
being the moſt powerful cicy of Greece, it would be for her 
honour to concur with him in the deſign he had formed of 
reſtoring the Ionians to their liberty ; that the Perſians, their 
common enemy, were not a warlike people, but exceeding 
rich and wealthy, and conſequently would become an eaſy 
prey to the Lacedaemonians; that, conſidering the pieſent 
ſpirit and diſpoſition of the Ionians, it would not be difficult 
for them to carry their victorious arms even to Suſa, the 
metropolis of the Perſian empite, and the place of the king's 
reſidence, He ſhewed him, at the ſame time, a deſcription 
of all the nations and towns through which they were to 
paſs, engraven upon a little plate of braſs which he had 
brought along with him, Cleomenes deſired three days 
time to conſider of his propoſals. That term being expired, 
he aſked the Ionian, how far it was from the Ionian ſea to 
Suſa, and how much time it required to go from the one 
place to the other? Ariſtagoras, without conſidering the 
effect his anſwer was likely to have with Cleomenes, told 
him that from Ionia to Suſa was about a three months * 
Journey. Cleomenes was ſo amazed at this propoſal. that 
he immediately ordered him to depart from Sparta before 


ſun-ſet. Ariſtagoras nevertheleſs followed him home to 


his houſe, and endeavoured to win him by arguments of 
another ſort, that is, by preſents. The firſt ſum he offered 
him was only ten talents, which were equivalent to thirty 
thouſand livres French money: that being refuſed, he (till 
roſe in his offers, till at laſt he propoſed to give him fifteen 
| talents, Gorgo, a daughter of Cleomenes, about eight or 
nine years of age, whom her father had not ordered to quit 
the room, as apprehending nothing from ſo young a child, 


* According to Herodotus's computation, who reckons the para- 
Tanga, a Perſian meaſure, to contain 3 © ſtadia, it is from Sardis to Suſa 
450 paraſangas, or 13,500 ſtadia, which make 675 of our leagues ; 
(for we generally reckon 20 ſtadia to one of our common leagues). 
So that, by travelling 150 ſtadia per day, which make ſeven leagues 
and an half our meaſure, it is ninety days journey from Sardis to Suſa. 
If they ſet out from Epheſus, it would require Ant four days more: 
for Epheſus is 540 ſtadia from Szrdis, 
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hearing the propoſals that were made to her father, cried 
out, Fly, father, fly, this ſtranger will corrupt you, 
Cleomenes laughed, but yet obſerved the child's admoni- 
tion, and actually retired, Ariſtagoras left Sparta. 

(g) From thence he proceeded to Athens, where he 
found a more favourable reception. He had the good 
fortune to arrive there at a time when the Athenians were 
extremely well diſpoſed to hearken to any propoſals that 
could be made to them againſt the Perſians, with whom 
they were highly offended on the following occaſion. Hip- 
pias, the * ſon of Piſiſtratus, tyrant of Athens, about ten 
years before the time we are ſpeaking of, having been ba- 
niſhed, after having tried in vain abundance of methods for 
his re-eſtabliſhment, at laſt went to Sardis, and made his 
application to Artaphernes, He infinuated himſelf ſo far 
into the good opinion of that governor, that he gave a fa» 
vourable ear to all he ſaid, to the diſadvantage of the A- 
thenians, and became extremely prejudiced againſt them. 
The Athenians, having intelligence of this, ſent an ambaſſa- 
dor to Sardis, and defired of Artaphernes, not to give car 
to what any of their outlaws ſhould inſinuate to their diſad - 
vantage. The anſwer of Artaphernes to this meſſage was, 
That if they deſired to live in peace, they muſt recall Hip- 
pias. When this haughty anſwer was brought back to the 
Athenians, the whole city were violently enraged againſt the 
Perſians, Ariſtagoras, coming thither juſt at this juncture, 
eaſily obtained all he defired. Herodotus remarks on this 
occaſion, how much eaſier it is to impoſe upon a multitude, 
than upon a ſingle perſon: and fo Ariſtagoras found it; for 
he prevailed with thirty thouſand Athenians to come to & 
reſolution, into which he could not perſuade Cleomenes 
alone. They engaged immediately to furniſh twenty ſhips: 
to aſſiſt him in his deſign : and it may be truly ſaid, that this 
little fleet was-the original ſource of all the calamities in 
which both the Perſians and Grecians were afterwards | in- 
volved. 

(h) In the third year of this war, the lonians, having 


(g) Her. I. v. c. 55. et 96, 99. (h) Ibid. c. 99, 103. 
* This fact has becn treated at large in the former volume, 
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collected all their forces together, with the twenty veſſels 


furniſhed by the city of Athens, and five more from 
Eretria, in the iſland of Euboea, they ſet ſail for Epheſus; 
where leaving their ſhips, they marched by land to the city 
of Sardis; and finding the place in a defenceleſs condition, 
they ſoon made themſelves maſters of it; ; but the citadel, 

into which Artaphernes retired, they were not able to force. 
As molt of the houſes of this city were built with reeds, 
and conſequently were very combuſtible, an Ionian ſoldier 
ſet fire to one houſe, the flames of which ſpreading and 
communicating itſelf to the reſt, reduced the whole city to 
aſhes. Upon this accident the Perſians and Lydians, aſ- 
ſembling their forces together for their defence, the Ionians 
judged it was time for them to think of retreating : and 
accordingly they marched back with all poſſible diligence, 
in order to reimbark at Epheſus. But the Perſians arriving 
there almoſt as ſoon as they, attacked them vigorouſly, and 
deſtroyed a great number of their men. The Athenians, 
after the return of their ſhips, would never engage any 
more in this war, notwithſtanding all the inſtances and 
ſolicitations of Ariſtagoras. 

(i) Darius being informed of the burning of Sardis, and 
of the part the Athenians took in that affair, he reſolved 
from that very time to make war upon Greece: and, that 
he might never forget his reſolution, he commanded one of 
his officers to cry out to him with a loud voice every day, 
when he was at ſupper, Sir, remember the Athenians, In 
the burning of Sardis it happened, that the temple of Cy- 
bele, the goddeſs of that country, was conſumed with the 
Teſt of the city. This accident ſerved afterwards as a pre- 
tence to the Perſians to burn all the temples they found in 
Greece: to which they were likewiſe induced by a motive 
of religion, which I have explained in another * place. 

(k) As Ariſtagoras, the head and manager of this revolt, 
was Hyſtiaeus's lieutenant at Miletos, Darius ſuſpected that 
the latter might probably be the contriver of the whole con- 
fpiracy: for which reaſon he entered into a free conference 


(i) Her. I. V. C. 95 (K) Ibid. C. 105. et 107. 
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with him upon the ſubject, and acquainted him with his 
thoughts, and the juſt grounds he had for his ſuſpicions. 
Hyſtiaeus, who was a crafty courtier, and an expert maſter 
in the art of diſſembling, appeared extremely ſurpriſed and 
afflicted; and ſpeaking in a tone that at once expreſſed both 
ſorrow and indignation, thus endeavoured to purge himſelf 
to the king: I it poſſible then for your Majeſty to have 
entertained ſo injurious a ſuſpicion of the moſt faithful 
and moſt affedtionate of your ſervants ? I concerned in a 
rebellion againſt you! Alas ! what is there in the world 
that could tempt me to it? Do 1 want any thing here ? 
Am T not already raiſed to one of the higheſt ſtations in 
your court? And beſides the honour I have of aſſiſting at 
your councils, do I not daily receive new proofs of your 
bounty, by the numberleſs favours you heap upon me Af- 
ter this he inſinuated, that the revolt in Ionia proceeded 
from his abſence and diſtance from the country ; that they 
had waited for that opportunity to rebel ; that if he had 
ſtaid at Miletos, the conſpiracy would never have been form- 
ed ; that the ſureſt way to reſtore the king's affairs in that 
province, would be to ſend him thither ; that he promiſed 
him, on the forfeiture of his head, to deliver Ariſtagoras 
into his hands ; and engaged, beſides all this, to make the 
large iſland of Sardinia * tributary to him. The beſt princes 
are often too credulous; and when they have once taken 
a ſubject into their confidence, it is with difficulty they with- 
draw it from him; nor do they eaſily undeceive themſelves, 
Darius, impoſed upon by the air of ſincerity with which 


Hyſtiaeus ſpoke on this occaſion, believed him on his own - 


word, and gave him leave to return to lonia, on conditi- 
on he came back to the Perſian court, as ſoon as he had 
executed what he promiſed, 

(I) The revolters in the mean time, though deſerted by 
the Athenians, and notwithſtanding the conſiderable check 
they had received in Ionia, did not loſe courage, but ſtill 
puthed on their point with reſolution, Their fleet ſer ſail 


(I) Her. I. v. c. 103. 104. 108. et 122. 


This iſland is very remote from Tonia, and could have no relation 
to it. I am therefore apt to believe 1 it muſt be an error that has crept 
into the text of Herodotus. 
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towards the Helleſpont, and the Propontis, and reduced 
Byzantium, with the major part of the other Grecian ci- 
ties in that quarter, After which, as they were returning 
back again, they obliged the Carians to join with them in 
this war, as alſo the people of Cyprus. The Perſian ge- 
nerals, having divided their forces among themſelves, 
marched three different ways againſt the rebels, and de- 
feated them in ſeveral encounters, in one of which Ariſta - 
goras was lain, | 
(m) When Hyſtiaeus came to Sardis, his intriguing tem - 
per formed a plot againſt the government, into which he 
drew a great number of Perſians, But perceiving by ſome 
diſcourſe he had with Artaphernes, that the part he had had 
in the revolt of Ionia was not unknown to that governor, 
he thought it not ſafe for him to ſtay any longer at Sardis, 
and retired ſecretly the night following to the ifle of Chios, 
From thence he ſent a truſty meſſenger to Sardis, with let- 
ters for ſuch of the Perſians as he had gained to his party, 
This meſſenger betrayed him, and delivered his letters to 
Artaphernes ; by which means the plot was diſcovered, all 
his accomplices put to death, and his project utterly de- 
feated. But ſtill imagining, that he could bring about ſome 
enterprize of importance, if he were once at the head of 
the Ionian league, he made ſeveral attempts to get into 
Miletos, and to be admitted into the confederacy by the 
citizens : but none of his endeavours ſucceeded, and he was 
obliged to return to Chios, 


(a) There being aſked why he had ſo ſtrongly urged A- 


riſtagoras to revolt, and by that means involved Ionia in 
ſuch calamities? he made anſwer, That it was becauſe 
the King had reſolved to tranſport the Ionians into Phoeni- 
cia, and to plant the Phoenicians in Ionia, But all this was 
a mere (tory and fiction of his own inventing, Darius ha- 
ving never conceived any ſuch deſign, The artifice how- 
ever ſerved his purpoſe extremely well, not only for juſti- 
fying him to the Ionians, but alſo for engaging them to 
r oſecute the war with vigour, For, being alarmed at the 


| thoughts of this tranſmigration, they came to a firm reſo 


(m) Her. I. vi. c. 1-5. (n) Ibid. c. 3. 
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Jution to defend themſelves againſt the Perſians to the laſt 
extremity, | 61 

(o) Artaphernes and Otanes, with the reſt of the Per- 
ſian generals, finding that Miletos was the centre of the lo- 
nian confederacy, they reſolved to march thither with all 
their forces; concluding, that if they could carry that city, 
all the reſt would ſubmit of courſe, The Ionians, having 
intelligence of their deſign, determined in a general aſſem- 
bly, to ſend no army into the field, but to fortify Miletos, 
and to furniſh it as well as poſſible with proviſions and all 
things neceſſary for enduring a ſiege; and to unite all their 
forces to engage the Perſians at ſea, their dexterity in ma 
ritime affairs inducing them to believe that they ſhould have 
the advantage ina naval battle, The place of their rendez- 
vous was Lada, a ſmall iſle overagainſt Miletos, where 
they aſſembled a fleet of three hundred fifty three veſſels, 
At the fight of this fleet, the Perſians, though ſtronger by 
one half, with reſpect to the number of their ſhips, were 
afraid to hazard a battle, till by their emiſſaries, they had 
ſecretly debauched the greateſt part of the confederates, 
and engaged them to deſert : ſo that when the two fleets 
came to blows, the ſhips of Samos, of Leſbos, and ſeveral 
other places, failed off, and returned to their own country; 
and the remaining fleet of the confederates did not conſiſt 
of above an hundred veſſels, which were all quickly over- 
powered by numbers, and almoſt entirely deſtroyed. After 
this the city of Miletos was beſieged, and became zprey 
to the conquerors, who utterly deſtroyed it. This hap- 
pened fix years after Ariſtagoras's revolt, All the other 
cities, as well on the continent as on the ſea- coaſt and in 
the iſles, returned to their duty ſoon after, either volun- 
tarily or by force. Thoſe perſons that ſtood out were treated 
as they had been threatened beforehand, The handſomeſt 
of the young men were choſen to ſerve in the King's pa- 
lace; and the young women were all ſent into Perſia ; the 
cities and temples were reduced to aſhes, Theſe were 
the effects of the revolt into which the people were drawn 
dy the ambitious views of Ariſtagoras and Hyſtiaeus. 


(o) Her. I. vi. c. 6. 20. 31. ct 33. 
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(p) The laſt of theſe two had his ſhare in the general 
calamity : for that ſame year he was taken by the Perſians, 
and carried to Sardis; where Artaphernes cauſed him to 
be immediately hanged, without conſulting Darius, leſt 
that prince's affection for Hyſtiaeus ſhould incline bim to 
pardon him, and by that means a dangerous enemy ſhould 
be left alive, who might create the Perſians new troubles, 
It appeared by the ſequel, that Artaphernes's conjecture 
was well grounded : for when Hyſtiaeus's head was brought 
to Darius, he expreſſed great diſſatisfaction at the authors 
of his death, and cauſed the head to be honourably interr- 
ed, as being the remains of a perſon to whom he had in- 
finite obligations, the remembrance whereof was too deeply 
ingraven on his mind, ever to be effaced by the greatneſs 
of any crimes he, had afterwards committed. Hyſtiaeus 
was one of thoſe reſtleſs, bold, and enterprizing ſpirits, in 
whom many good qualities are joined with (till greater vi- 
ces; with whom all means are lawful and good, that ſeem 
to promote the end they have in view; who look upon juſ- 
tice, probity and ſincerity, as mere empty names; who 
make no ſcruple to employ lying or fraud, treachery, or 
even perjury, when ĩt is to ſerve their turn; and who reck- 
on it as nothing to ruin nations, or even their own country, 
if neceſſary to their own elevation. His end was worthy 
his ſentiments, and what is common enough to theſe irre · 
ligious politicians, who ſacrifice every thing to their ambi- 
tion, and acknowlege no other rule of their actions, and 
hardly any other god but their intereſt and fortune. 


SECT. VII. The expedition of Darius armies againſi 
Greece. 


(q) Ar1vs, in the 8 of his reign, 

having recalled all his other generals, ſent Mar- 
donius the ſon of Gobryas, a young lord of an illuſtrious 
Perſian family, who had lately married one of the king's 
daughter's, to command in chief throughout all the man- 
time parts of Aſia, with a particular order toinvade Greece, 


(p) Her. I. vi. e. 29. et 30, (J A. M. 3510. Ant. J. C. 
494. Iicr. I. vi. 6. 42 · 45. | ; | 


; 
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and to revenge the burning of Sardis upon the Athenians 
and Eretrians. The King did not ſhew much wiſdom in 
this choice, by which he preferred a young man, becauſe 
he was a'favourtts; to all his oldeſt and molt experienced 
generals; eſpedally as it was in fo difficult a war, the ſuc- 
ceſs of which he had very much at heart; aud wherein the 
glory of his reigr| was infaitely concerned. His being ſon- 
in · law to the King was a quality indeed, that might augment 
his eredit, but added nothing to his real merit, or his ca- 
pacity as a general. nne RN 
Upon his arrival in Macedonia, into which he had march- 
ed with his land-forces, after having paſſed through Thrace, * 
the whole country, terrified by his power, fubmitred. But 
his fleet, attempting to double Mount Athos, (now called 
Capo Santo), in order to gain the coafts of Macedonia, was 
attacked with ſo violent a ſtorm of wind; that upwards of 
three hundred ſhips, with above twenty thouſand men, 
periſhed in the fea, His land army met at the ſame time with 
no leſs fatal a blow. For, being incamped in à place of no 
ſecurity, the Thracians attacked the Perſian camp by night, 
made x great flaughter of the men, and wounded Mardo- 
nius himſelf, All this ill ſucceſs obliged him ſhortly after 
to return into Aſia, with grief and confuſion at his having 
miſcarried both by fea and land in this expedition, 
Darius, perceiving too late, that Mardonius's youth and 
inexperience had occaſioned the defeat of his troops, re- 
called him, and put two other generals in his place, Datis 
a Mede, and Artaphernes, fon of his brother Artaphernes, 
ainſl who had been governor of Sardis, The king's thoughts 
| were earneſtly bent upon putting in execution the great = 
deſign he had long had in his mind; which was, to attack | 
e 80 WI Greece with all his forces, and particularly to take a fignal f 
y vengeance of the people of Athens and Eretria, whoſe en- 
terprize againſt Sardis was perpetually in his thoughts, 


King's >; | | | 
- I. The flate of Athens. The charactert of Miltiades, 
reece, Dyemiſtocles, and Ariſtides, 

. c. Beſore we enter upon this war, it will be proper to re- 


freſh our memories with a view of the ſtate of Athens at 
Vor. III. | H | 


CO SET = 
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this time, which alone ſuſlained the firſt ſhock of the . 
at Marathon, as alſo to form ſome idea beforchand of tue 
great men who ſhared in that celebrated victory. 
x Athens, juſt delivered from that yoke of ſervitude; 
| which ſhe had been; forced to bear for above thirty years, 
under the tyranny of Piſiſtratus and his children, now peace · 
ably enjoyed the advantages of liberty, the ſweetneſs and nephe1 
value of which were only heightened and improyed by that goras, 
ſhort privation. Lacedaemon, which was at this time the then r. 


miſtreſs of Greece, and had contributed at firſt to this happy the pe! 

change in Athens, ſcemed afterwards to repent of her good be his 

» offices; and growing jealous of the tranquillity ſhe herſelf ſelf in 
had procured for her neighbours, ſhe attempted to diſturb his exp 
it, by endeavouring to reinſtate Hippias the ſon of Pi- with o 
ſiſtratus in the government of Athens. But all her attempts who ad 
vVere fruitleſs, and ſerved only to manifeſt her ill · will, and home u 
her grief, to ſee Athens determined to maintain its inde- the Che 
pendence even of Sparta itſelf. Hippias hereupon had re- lorus; a 


courſe to the Perſians. Artaphernes, governor of Sardis, had Cin 
ſent the Athenians word, as we have already mentioned, deal wil 
that they muſt re-eſtabliſh Hippias in his authority, unleſs vents 
they choſe rather to draw the whole power of Darius upon al, and 
chem. This ſecond attempt ſucceeded no better than the fail for 
lirſt; Hippias was obliged to wait for a more favourable quired g 


JanQure. We ſhall ſee preſently, that he ſerved as a con- 60 A 
ductor or guide to the Perſian . ſent by Darzus a7 Miltiade 
gainſt Greece. ly, Ariſt 


Athens, from the recovery of her liberty, was quite a- the form 
nother city than under her tyrants, and diſplayed a very upon the 
different kind of ſpirit. . (r) Among the citizens Miltiades his time, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt in the war with the Perſians, much co: 
which we are going to relate. He was the ſon of Cinion, WM pelling tt 
an illuſtrious: Athenian. This Cimon had a half-brother by lent cuſte 
the mother's fide, whoſe name was likewiſe Miltiades, of MW viched m 

as a very antient and noble family, i in Egina, who had lately | 
been received into the number of the Athenian citizens. He fai fr — 

was a perſon of great credit, even in the time of Piſiſtra- 

tus: but, being ling to bear the yoke of a deſpotic Bi band a wo, 


(r) Her. I. vi. c. 34.—-41. Corp. Nep. in Mil, c. 1,----3- 
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J government, he joyfully embraced the oſſer made him, of 
C going to ſettle with a colony in the Thracian Cherſoneſus, 
6 whirher he was invited by the Dolonci, the inhabitants of 
> that country, to-be their King, or, according to the lan- 
„ guage of thoſe times, their tyrant. He dying without 
* children, left the ſovereignty to Steſagoras, who was his 
d nephew, and elder ſon of his brother Cimon 3 and Steſa - 
at goras, dying alſo without iſſue, the ſons: of Piſiſtratus, who 
le then ruled the city of Athens, ſent his brother Miltiades, 
A the perſon we are now ſpeaking of, into that country to 
d be his ſucceſſor. He arrived there, and eſtabliſhed him- 
If ſelf in the government in the ſame year Darius undertook 
rb his expedition againſt the Scythians. He attended that prince 
i- with ſome ſhips as far as the Danube; and was the perſon 
ts who adviſed the Ionians to deſtroy the bridge, and return 
nd home without waiting for Darius. During his reſidence in 
e · the Cherſoneſus, he married “ Hegeſipyla, daughter of O- 
e- lorus, a Thracian king in the neighbourhood; by whom he 
is, had Cimon, the famous Athenian general, of whom a great 
d, deal will be ſaid in the ſequel. Miltiades, having for ſe- 
els veral reaſons abdicated his government in Thrace, imbark- 
don ed, and took all that he had on board five ſhips, and ſet 
fail- for Athens. There he ſettled a ſecond time, and ac- 
quired great reputation. 

(s) At the ſame time two other citizens, younger than 
Miltiades, began to diſtinguiſh themſelves at Athens, name- 
ly, Ariſtides and Themiſtocles, Plutarch obſerves, that 
the former of theſe two had endeavoured to form himſelf 
upon the model of Cliſthenes, one of the greateſt men of 
his time, and a zealous defender of liberty, who had very 
much contributed to the reſtoring it at Athens, by ex- 
pelling the Piſiſtratides out of that city. It was an excel- 
lent cuſtom among the antients, and which it were to be 
wiſhed might prevail amongſt us, that the young 3 am · 


(s) Plut, in Ariſt. p. 319, 320. et in Them. P- 112,113, An 
leni ſit Ger. Reſp. p. 790, 791. _ | 
After the death of Miltiades, this vrinceſs had by a ſecond huſ- 
band a ſon, who was called Olorus, after the name of s grandfather, 

: 2a] who was the father of Thucydides the hiſtorian. Herod. ibid. 
70" H 2 
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bitious of public employments, particularly *attached them- 
ſelves.to Lach aged and experienced perſons as had diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves moſt eminently therein; and who, both 


by their converſation and example, could teach them the 
art of acting themſelves, and governing others with wiſdom 
and diſcretion. . Thus, ſays Plutarch, did Ariſtides attach 
himſelf to Cliſthenes, and Cimon to Ariſtides ; and he men- 
tions ſeveral others, among the reſt Polybius, whom we have 
mentioned ſo often; and who in his youth was the conſtant 
diſciple and faithful imitator of the celebrated Philopoemen, 

Themiſtocles and Axiſtides were of very different diſ- 
poſitions; but they both, rendered great ſervices to the 


commonwealth, Themiſtocles, who naturally inclined to 


popular government,. omitted nothing that could contnbute 


to render him agreeable to the people, and to gain him 


friends; behaving himſelf. with great affability and com- 
plaiſance to every body, always ready to do ſervice to the ci- 
tizens, every one of whom he knew by name ; nor was he ve- 
ry nice about the means he uſed to oblige them. (x) Some 
body talking with him once on this ſubject, told him, he 
would make an excellent magiſtrate, iſ his behaviour to - 
wards the citizens was more equal, and if he was nat bi- 


aſſed in favour of one more than another: God forbid, re · 


plied Themiſtocles, I ould ever fit upon a tribunal, where, 
my friends ſhould find no mare credit or favour than ſtran» 


gert. Cleon, who appeared ſome time after at Athens, ob- 


ſerved a quite different conduct, but yet ſuch as was not 
wholly exempt from blame. When he came into the ad- 
miniſtration of public affairs, he aſſembled all bis friends, 
and declared to them, that from that moment he renoun- 
ced their friendſhip, leſt i it ſhould prove an obſtacle to him 
in the diſcharge of his duty, and cauſe him to act with 
partiality and injuſtice. This was doing them very BY 
honour, and judging: hardly of their integrity. But, 
Plutarch ſays, it was not his friends, but his paſhons * 
he ought to have renounced. 

Ariſtides had the diſcretion to obſerve a juſt medium be · 

(t) Cic. de Senect.; Plut. An ſeni fit Ger. Reſp. p. 806, 807. 

* Diſcere a peritis, ſequi optimos, Tacits in Agzic. 
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tween theſe two vitious extremes, Being a favourer of ariſ . 


tocracy, in imitation of Lycurgus, whoſe great admirer he 
was, he in a manner ſtruck out a new path of his own; 
not endeavouring to oblige his friends at the expence of 
juſtice, and yet always ready to do them ſervice when con- 
ſiſtent with it. He carefully avoided making uſe of his 
friends recommendations for obtaining employments, leſt 
it ſhould prove a dangerous obligation upon him, as well as 
2 plauſible pretext for them, to require the ſame favour 
from him on the like occaſion, He uſed to ſay, that the 
true citizen, or the honeſt man, ought to make no other uſe of 
his credit and power, than upon all occaſions to practiſe what 
was honeſt and juſt, and engage others to do the ſame. 
Conſidering this contrariety of principles and humours 


among theſe great men, we are not to wonder, if, during 


their adminiſtration, there was a continual oppoſition he- 
tween them. Themiſtocles, who was bold and enterprizing 
in almoſt all his attempts, was ſtill ſure almoſt always to 
find Ariſtides againſt him; who thought himſelf obliged to 
thwart the other's deſigns, even ſometimes when they were 
jult and beneficial to the public, leſt he ſhould get too great 
an aſcendant and authority, which might become pernici- 
ous to the commonwealth. One day, having got the bet- 
ter of Themiſtocles, who had made ſome propofal really 
advantageous to the ſtate, he could not contain' himſelf, but 
cried out aloud as he went out of the aſſembly, That the 
Atheniantauould never proſper, till they threw them both 
into the Barathrum. The Barathrum was a pit, into which 
malefactors condemned to die were thrown, (u) But not- 
withſtanding this mutual oppoſition, when the common 
intereſt was at ſtake, they were no longer enemies; and 
wheneyer they were to take the field, or engage in any 
expedition, they agreed together to lay aſide all differences 
on leaving the city, and to be at liberty to reſume them 
on their return, if they thought fit. 
© The predominant paſſion of Themiſtocles was ambition 
and the love of glory, which diſcovered itſelf from his 


a) Plut. Apophthegm. p. 186, 
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childhood. After the battle of Marathon, which we ſhall 
ſpeak of preſently, when the people were every where ex- 
tolling the valour and conduct of Miltiades, who had won 
it, Themiſtocles never appeared but in a very thoughtful 
and melancholy humour. He ſpent whole nights without 
ſleep, and was never ſeen at public feaſts and entertainments 


as uſual. When his friends, aſtoniſhed at this change, aſked 


him the reaſon of it, he made anſwer, That Miltiades's 
trophies would not let him fleep. Theſe were a kind of 


- Incentive, which never ceaſed to prompt and animate his 


ambition, From this time Themiſtocles addicted himſelf 
wholly to arms; and the love of martial glory wholly in- 
groſſed him. . fi . 

As for Ariſtides, the love of the public good was the 
great ſpring of all his actions. What he was moſt parti- 
cularly admired for, was his conſtancy and ſteadineſs under 
the unforeſeen changes, to which thoſe, who have the admi- 


nittration of affairs are expoſed : for he was neither eleva- 


ted with the honour conferred upon him, nor caſt down at 
the contempt and diſappointments he ſometimes experienc- 
ed. On all occaſions, he preſerved his uſual calmneſs and 
temper, being perſuaded, that a man ought to give himſelf 
up entirely to his country, and to ſerve it with a perfect 
diſintereſtedneſs, as well with regard to glory as to riches. 


The general eſteem for the uprightneſs of his intentions, 


the purity of his zeal for the intereſts of the ſtate, and the 
fincerity of his virtue, appeared one day in tke theatre, 
when one of Xſchylus's plays was acting. For when the 
actor had repeated that verſe which deſcribes the charaQer 
of Amphiarus, He does not defire to ſeem an honeſt and 
virtuous man, but really io be fo, the whole audience caſt 
their eyes upon Ariſtides, and applied the ſenſe to him. 
Another thing related of him, with relatian to a public 
employment, is very remarkable, He was no ſooner made 
treaſurer - general of the republic, but he made it appear, that 
his predeceſſors in that office had cheated the ſtate of vall 
ſums of money; and; among the reſt, Themiſtocles in par- 
ticular : for this great man, with all his merit, was not ir- 


' reproachable on that head. Tor which reaſon, when Ariſ- 
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tides came to paſs his accounts, Themiſtocles raiſed a mighty 
faction againſt him, accuſed him of having embezzled the 
public treaſure, and prevailed ſo far, as to have him con- 
demned and fined, But the principal inhabitants, and the 
molt virtuous part of the citizens, riſing up againſt fo un- 
juſt a ſentence, not only the judgment was reverſed, and 
the fine remitted, but he was elected treaſurer again for the 
year enſuing. He then ſeemed to repent of his former ad- 
miniſtration; and, by ſhewing himſelf more traQable and 
indulgent towards others, he found out the ſecret of plea- 
ſing all that plundered the commonwealth. For, as he 
neither reproved them, nor narrowly. inſpected their ac- 
counts; all thoſe plunderers, grown fat with ſpoil and ra- 
pine, now extolled Ariſtides to the ſkies, - It would have 
been eaſy for him, as we perceive, to have enriched himſelf 
in a poſt of that nature, which ſeems, as it were, to invite 
a man to it, by the many favourable opportunities it lays 
in his way; eſpecially as he had to do with officers, who, 
for their part, were intent upon nothing but robbing the 
public, and would have been ready to conceal the frauds 
of the treaſurer their maſter, upon condition he did them 
the ſame favour, 

Theſe very officers now made intereſt with the people 
to have him continued a third year in the ſame employment. 
But when the time of election was come, juſt as they were 
upon the point of electing Ariſtides unanimouſly, he roſe 
up, and warmly reproved the Athenian people: What, ſays 
he, when I managed your treaſure with all the fidelity and 
diligence an honeſt man is capable of, I met with the maſt 
cruel treatment, and the moſt mortifying returns; and 
now that I have abandoned it to the mercy of all theſe 
robbers of the public, I am an admirable man, andthe 
beſt of citizens! I cannot help declaring to you, that I 
am more aſhamed of the honour you do me this day, than 
1 was of the condemination you paſſed againſt me this lime 
twelve-month; and with grief I find, that it is more glo- 
rious with us to be Ar to knaves, than to ſave the 
treaſures of the republic. By this declaration he ſilenced 
the public plunderers, and gained the eſteem of all good men, 
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Such were the characters of theſe two illuſtrious Athe- 
nians, who began to diſtinguiſh their extenſive merit, when 
Darius turned his arms againſt Greece, 


2. Darius ſends heralds into Greece, in order to found 

\.* . the people, and to require them to ſubmit., 

() Before this prince would directly engage in this en- 
terprize, he judged it expedient, firſt of all to ſound the 
Grecians, and to know in what manner the different ſtates 
ſtood affected towards him. With this view he ſent he- 
ralds into all parts of Greece, to require earth and water 
in his name. This was the form uſed by the Perſians when 
they exacted ſubmiſſion from thoſe they were for ſubjecting 
to them, On the arrival of theſe heralds, many of the 
Grecian cities, dreading the power of the Perſians, com- 
plied with their demands; as did alſo the inhabitants of 
Zgina, a little iſle overagainſt and not far from Athens. 
This proceeding of the people of Agina was looked upon 
as a public treaſon, The Athenians repreſented the mat- 
ter tothe Spartans ; who immediately ſent Cleomenes, one 
of their kings, to apprehend the authors of it. The peo- 
ple of Ægina refuſed to deliver them, under pretence that 
he came without his colleague. This colleague was De- 
maratus, who had himſelf ſuggeſted that excuſe, As ſoon as 
Cleomenes was returned to Sparta, in order to be revenged 
on Demaratus for that affront, he endeavoured to get him 
depoſed, as not being of the royal family; and ſucceeded 
in his attempt, by the aſſiſtance of the prieſteſs of Delphos, 
whom he had ſuborned to give an anſwer favourable to his 
deſigns. Demaratus, not being able to endure fo groſs an 
injury, baniſhed himſelf from his country, and retired to 
Darius; who received him with open arms, and gave him 
a conſiderable ſettlement in Perſia. He was ſacceeded in 
the throne by Leutychides; who joined his colleague, and 
went with him to Mgina; from whence they brought a- 
way ten of the principal inhabitants, and committed them 
to the cuſtody of the Athenians, their declared enemies. 
Cleomenes dying not long after, and the fraud he had 


(x) Her. I. vi. c 49. & 66... 
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committed at Delphos being diſcovered; the Lacedaemo- 
nians endeavoured ta oblige the people of Athens to ſet 
thoſe priſoners at liberty ʒ but they refuſed; - +, 
(y) The Perſian heralds that went to Sparta and . 
were not ſo favourably received as thoſe that had been ſent 
to the other cities. One of, them was thrown into a well, 
and the other into a deep ditch, and were bid to take there 
earth and water. I ſhould be. leſs ſurpriſed at this unwor · 
thy. treatment, if Athens alone had been concerned in it. 
It was a proceeding ſuitable enough to a popular govern» 
ment, raſh, impetuous, and violent; where reaſon 1. 
dom heard, and every thing determined by paſſion. But 
do not find any thing in this agreeable to the Spartan e- 
quity and gravity. They were at liberty to refuſe what 
was demanded : but to treat public officers in ſuch a man- 
ner, Was an open violation of the law of nations. (z) If 
what the hiſtorians ſay on this head be true, the crime did 
not remain unpuniſhed. Talthybius, one of Agamemnon's 
heralds, was honqured at Sparta as a god, and had a tem · 
ple there. He revenged the indignities done to the heralds 
of the King of Perſia, and made the Spartans. feel the ef- 
fects of his wrath, by bringing many terrible accidents 
upon them. In, order to appeaſe him, and to cxpiate their! 
olfence, they ſent afterwards ſeveral of their chief citizens 
into Perſia, who volugtarily offered themſelves as victims 
for their country. They were delivered into the hands of 
Xerxes; who would not let them ſuffer, but ſent them 
back to their own country. As for the Athenians, Talthy- 
bius executed his vengeance on the family of Miltiades, 
who was principally concerned in the wie committed 
upon Darius's heralds. — | 


3. The Perſians defeated at Marathon h, Miltiada & 


(a) Darius immediately ſent away Datis and Artapher- 
nes whom he had appointed generals in the room of Mar- 
donius, Their inſtructions were, to give up Eretria and 
Athens to be plundered, to burn all the houſes and tem- 


(y) Her. I. vii. c. 133, 136. (z) bid. e. 235, 236.; Pauſ, in 
Lacon, p. 182, 183. (a) A. M. 3314. Ant. J. C. 490. 
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ples therein, to make all the inhabitants of both places pri- 
ſoners, and to ſend them to Darius; for which purpoſe 
— went provided with a great number of chains and fet- 
(b) They ſet ſail with a fleet of ſive or ſix hundred 
ſhips and an atmy of five hundred thouſand men. Aſter 
having made themſelves maſters of the iſles in the Zygean 
ſea, which they did without difficulty, they turned their 
courſe towards Eretria, a city of Euboea ; which they took, 
after a ſiege of ſeven days, by the rreachery of ſome of the 
principal inhabitants ; they reduced it entirely to aſhes, put 
all the inhabitants in chains, and ſent them to Perſia. © (c) 
Darius, contrary to their expectation, treated them kindly, 
and gave them a village in the country of Ciſſia for their 
habitation, which was but a day's journey from Suſa, where 
(d) Apollonius Tyaneus found ſome of their deſcendents 
ſix hundred years afterwards, 
(e) After this ſucceſs at Eretria, the Perfiue: advanced + 
towards Attica, Hippias conducted them to Marathon, a 
little town by the ſea-ſide. They took care to acquaint 
the Athenians with the fate of Eretria; and to let them 
know, that not an inhabitant of that place had eſcaped their 
vengeance, in hopes that this news would induce them to 
ſarrender immediately. The Athenians had ſent to Lace · 
daemon, to deſire ſuccours againſt the common enemy; 
which the Spartans granted them inſtantly and without 
deliberation; but which could not ſet out till ſome days 
after, on aceount of an antient cuſtom and a ſuperſtitious 
maxim amongſt them, that-did not admit them to begin a 
march before the full of the moon. Not one of their other 
allies prepared to ſuccour them, ſo great terror had the for- 
midable army of the Perſians ſpread on every fide. The 
inhabitants of Plataea alone furniſhed them with a thouſand 
ſoldiers. In this extremity the Athenians were obliged to 
arm their ſlaves, which had never been done there before 
this occaſion, 
The Perſian army commanded by Datis conliſted of an 


G6 Plat. in Moral. p-. B29. (e) Her. 1. vi. c. 119. 
(d) Philoſtr. I. i. e. 1 (e) Her. vi. c. 202, 120. ; Corn. Nep. 
in Milt, c. 4---6.; Juſtin. I. ii. c. 3. ; Plut. in Ariſtid. p. 321. 
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hundred thouſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe. 
the Athenians amounted in all but to ten thouſand men, 


This had ten generals, of whom Miltiades was the chief; 


and theſe ten were to have the command of the whole 
army, each for a day, one after another. There was a 
great diſpute among theſe officers, whether they ſhould ha- 
zard a battle, or expect the enemy within their walls. 
The latter opinion had a great majority, and appeared very 
reaſonable. For, what appearance of ſucceſs could there be 
in facing with a handful of ſoldiers ſo numerous and formi- 
dable an army as that of the Perſians? Miltiades however 
declared for the contrary opinion, and ſhowed, that the only 
means to exalt the courage of their own, troops, and to 
{trike à terror into thoſe of the enemy, was, to advance 
boldly towards them, with an air of confidence and intre- 
pidity. Ariſtides ſtrenuouſly defended this opinion, and 
brought ſome of the other commanders into it; ſo that 
when the ſuffrages came to be taken, they were equal on 
both ſides of the queſtion, Hereupon Miltiades addreſſed - 
himſelf to Callimachus, who was then * Polemarch, and 
had a right of voting as well as the ten commanders. He 
very warmly repreſented to him, that the fate of their coun- 
try was then in his hands; that his ſingle vote was to de- 
termine, whether Athens ſnould preſerve her liberty, or be 
inſlaved; and that he had it in his power, by one word, to 
become as famous as Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, the authors 
of that liberty which the Athenians enjoyed. Callimachus 
pronounced that word in favour of Miltiades's opinion, 4 
accordingly a battle was reſolved upon. 

Ariſtides reflecting, that a command which changes eren 
day, muſt neceſſarily be feeble, unequal, not of a piece, 
often contrary to itſelf, and incapable either of projecling, 
or executing any uniform deſign, was of opinion, that their 
danger was both too great and too preſſing for them to 
expoſe their affairs to ſuch inconveniencies. In order to 


v The Polemarch „ an officer and a conſiderable 
— equally employed to command in the army, and to admi- 
— Juſtice, 1 tal] give a larger cu of thi 2 
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learn, that it is almoſt as glorious to acknowlege merit in 


prevent chem, he judged it necefſary to veſt the whole power 
in one ſingle per ſon: and, to induce his colleagues to act 
conformably, he himſelf {et the firft example of reſignation. 
When the day came on which it was his turn to take upon 
him the command, he reſigned it to Miltiades, 'as the more 
able and experienced general. The other commanders did 
the ſame, all ſentiments of jealouſy giving way to the love 
of the public good : and, by this day's behaviour, we may 


other perſons, as to have it one's ſelf, Mittiades however 
thought fit to wait till his own day came. Then, like an 
able captain, he endeavoured, by the advantage of the 
ground, to gain what he wanted in ſtrength and number. 
He drew up his army at the foot of a mountain, that the 
cnemy ſhould not be able either to ſurround him, or charge 
him in the rear. On the two ſides of his army he cauſed 
large trees to be throws, which were cut down on purpoſe, 
in order to cover his flanks, and render the Perfian cavalry 
uſeleſs. - Datis, their commander, was very ſenſible, that 
the place was not advantageous for him : but, relying upon 
the number of his troops; which was infinitely faperior to 
that of the Athenians; and, on the other hand, not being 
willing to ſtay till the reinforcement of the Spartaris arrived, 
he determined to engage. The Athenians did not wait for 
the enemy's charging them, As ſoon as the ſignal of battle 
was given, they ran againſt the enemy with all the fury i- 
maginable. The Perſians looked upon this firſt ſtep of the 
Athenians as a piece of madneſs, conſidering their army 
was ſo ſmall, and utterly deſtitute both of cavalry and 
archers. But they were quickly undeceived; Herodotus 
obſerves, that this was the firſt time the-Grecians began an 
engagement by running in this manner: which may ſeem 
ſomewhat aſtoniſhing. And indeed; was there not reaſon 
to apprehend, that their running would in ſome” meaſure 
weaken the troops, and blunt the edge of their firſt impe- 
tuoſity; and that the ſoldiers, - having quitted their ranks, 
might be out of breath, ſpent, and in diſorder, when they 
came to the enemy; who, waiting to receive them, in good 
order and without ſtirring, ought, one would think, to be 


- (£) Gael, in Bell. Gvil. I. M. 
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in a contlition to ſuſtain their charge advantageouſly ? (f) 
This conlideration engaged Pompey, at the battle of Phar- 
ſalia, to keep his troops in a {teady poſture, and to forbid 
them making any motion, till the enemy made the firſt at- 
rack ; (g) but Caeſar * blames Pompey's conduct in this 
reſpect, and gives this reaſon for it. That the impetuoſity 
of an'army's motion in running to engage, inſpires the 


ſoldiers with a certain enthuſiaſm and martial fury, and it 


gives an.additional force to their blows, and that it encreaſcs 
and inflames their courage, which, by the rapid movement 
of ſo many thouſand men together, is blown. up and anĩ - 
mated, to uſe the expreſſion, like flames by the wind. I 
leave it to the gentlemen who profeſs arms, to decide the 
point between thoſe two great captains, and return to my 
eee eertt? 5c, 4528 

The battle was very fierce and obſtinate. Miltiades had 
made the wings of his army exceeding ſtrong, but had left 
the main body more weak, and not ſo deep; the reaſon of 
which ſeems manifeſt enough. Having but ten thouſand 
men to oppoſe to ſuch a numerous and vaſt army, it was 
impoſſihle for him either to make a large front, or to give an 
equal depth to his battalions. He was obliged therefore to 
rake his choice : and he imagined, that he could pain the 
victory no otherwiſe, than by the efforts he ſhould make 


with his two wings, in order to break and diſperſe thoſe 


of the Perſians: not doubting; but, when his wings were 
once victorious, they would be able to attack the enemy's 
main body in flank, and complete the victory without much 
difficulty. This was the ſame plan as Hannibal followed 
afterwards at the battle of Cannae, which ſucceeded ſo well 


(g) Plut. in Pomp. p. 656. et in Caeſ. p. 519. 5 e 


* Quod nobis quidem nulla ratione factum a Pompeio videtur? pr6- 


pterea quod eſt quaedam incitatio atque alacritas naturaliter innata om- 
nidus, quae ſtudio pugnac incenditur. Hane non reprimere, ſed augere 
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5 ing. The Perſians then attacked the main body of the Gre- 
cian army, and made their greateſt effort particularly upon 
their front. This was led by Ariſtides and Themiſtocles 
who ſupported it a long time with an intrepid courage and 
bravery, but were at lepgth obliged to give. ground. At 
that very inſtant came up their two xidtorious Wings, which 
had defeated thoſe of the enemy, and put them to flight. 
Nothing could be more ſeaſonable for the main body of the 
Grecian army, which began to be broken, being quite borne 
down by the number of the Perſians. The ſcale was quickly 
turned, and the Barbarians were entirely routed, They all 
betook themſelves to their heels and fled, not towards their 
camp, but to their ſhips, that they might make their eſcape. 
The Athenians purſued them thither, and ſet many of their 
veſſels on fire. On this occaſion it was that Cynaegyrus, 
the brother of the poet Xichylus, who laid hold of one 
of the ſhips, in order to get into it with thoſe that. fled, 
had his right hand cut off, and fell into the ſea, and was 
drowned. The Athenians took ſeven of their ſhips. They 
had not above two hundred men killed on their ſide in this 
engagement; whereas on the ſide of the Perſians above ſix 
thouſand were ſlain, without reckoning thoſe that fell ipto 
the ſea as they endeavoured to eſcape, or thoſe that were 
conſumed with the ſhips ſer on fire, 

Hippias was killed in the battle, That ungrateful and 
prefidious citizen, in order to recover the unjuſt dominion 
uſurped by his father Piſiſtratus over the Athenians, had the 
baſeneſs to become à ſervile courtier to a barbarian prince, 
and to implore his aid againſt his native country, Urged 
on by hatred and revenge, he ſuggeſted all the means be 
could invent to load his country with chains; and even put 
himſelf at the head of its enemies, with deſign to reduce 
that city to aſhes, to which he owed his birth, ** againſt 
which he had no other ground of complaint than that ſhe 

* Juſtin adds, that Cynaegyrus, A and then 
his left hand cut e an ax, laid 
teeth, and would not let go, ſo violent was his rage againſt the ene: 


my. This account is utterly fabulous, and has not the Jeaſt appett- 
ance of truth in it, | 


with bim, * which indeed can ſcarce ever fail of "KY 


with his 
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would not acknowledge him for her tyrant, An ignomi- 
nious death, together with everlaſting infamy entailed up · 
on his name, was the juſt reward of ſo black a treachery. 

(b) Immediately after the battle, an Athenian ſoldier, 
ſtill recking with the blood of the enemy, quitted the 17 


my, and ran to Athens to carry his fellow citizens the hap- 


py news ofthe victory. When he arrived at the magiſtrates 


houle, he only uttered two or three words, Repoice, re- 


foice, the victory it ours, and fell down dead at their feet. 
(i) The Perſians had thought themſelves fo ſure of vic- 
tory, that they had brought marble to Marathon, in order 
to erect a trophy there. The Grecians took this marble; 
and cauſed a ſtatue to be made of it by Phidias, in honour 
of the goddeſs f Nemeſis, who had a temple pear the place 
where the battle was fought. 

The Perſian fleet, inſtead of failing by Fr iſlands,-in 


order to re-enter: Aſia, doubled the _ of Sunium, with - 


the deſign of ſarprifing Athens, before the Athenian forces 


ſhould arrive there to defend the city. But the latter had 


the precaution to march thither with nine tribes to ſecure 


their country; and performed their march with ſo much 


expedition, that they arrived there the ſame day. The 


diſtance from Marathon to Athens is about forty miles, or 


fifteen French leagues,” This was a great deal for an ar- 


my, that had juſt undergone a long and rude battle. By 
this means the defign of their enemies miſcartiel. 


Atillides, the only. general that ſtaid at Marathon with 


bis tribe, to take care of the ſpoil and priſoners, acted ſuit- 
ably to the good opinion that was entertained of him, For 
though gold and filver were ſcattered about in abundance 
io the enemy's camp ; and though” all the tents, as well as 
palleys that were taken, full of rich oloaths and coſtly fur- 
niture,! and treaſure erf to an immenſe value; be 


00 Pee de gior. Athen, p. 367. (i Pant. 1.1 b 62. 
em xa eil. 1 could not reader the hehnef of the Greek 


expreſſion in our lan ge. 
Is 3 whoſe buſineſs i wis to puniſh injuſtice 
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not ooly was not tempted. to touch-any of it himſelf, but 
hindered every body elſe from touching i „ 12 

As ſoon as the day of the full moon was over; the bace- 
dacmonians began their march with two thouſand men; and, 
having travelled with all imaginable expedition, arrived % 

Attica after three days hard marching. The length of the 
way from Sparta to Attica was no leſs than twelve hundred 
ſtadia, or one hundred and fifty Engliſh miles, (kx) The 
battle was fought the day before they arrived: however, 
they proceeded to Marathon, where they found the fields 
covered with dead bodies and riches. After having con» 
gratulated the Athenians on the happy ſucceſs of the bat- 
tle, they returned to their own: country. 

They were hindered by a fooliſh and ridiculous fuper- 
ſition, from having a ſhare in the moſt glorious action re- 
corded in hiſtory; For it is almoſt without example, that 
ſuch an bandful 1 of men as the Athenians were, ſhould not 
only make head againſt ſo numerous anarmy as that of the 
Perſians, but ſhould entirely rout and defeat them. One is 

- aſtoniſhed to ſee ſo formidable a power attack ſo fmall a 
city and miſcarry ; and we are almoſt tempted to diſbeliere 
the truth of an event, that appears ſo improbable, and which 

nevertheleſs is very certain and unqueſtionable. This bat - 
tle alone ſhows, what wonderful things may be perform- 
ed by an able gengral, who knows how to take his advan- 
tages; by the intrepidity of ſoldiers, that are not afraid 
of death; by a zeal for one's country, the love of kber- 
ty, an hatred and deteſtation of ſlavery and tyranny, which 
were ſentiments natural to the Athenians, but undoubted- 
ly very much augmented and inflamed in them by the 

very preſence of Hippias, whom' they dreaded to have a- 

gaia for their maſter, afterall that had paſſed between ben 

(1): Plato, in more places than one, makes it his buſi- 
neſs to extol the battle of Marathon, and is for having 
that action conſidered as the ſource and original cauſe of 
all the victories that were gained afterwards, It was un- 
doubtedly this victory that deprived the Perſian power of 

k) Iſocr. in Pane 11 I) In Menex. p. 239. 

* ebd. fl. . 698, et 699, Oy - 8 
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that terror, which had rendered them fo fottmidble, and 
made every thing cop before tem : ir was this'viet 
that taught the Grecians to know their own dren, 10 
not to tremble before an enemy, terrible only in name; 5 


that made them find by experience, chat Victor does 


not depend fo much upon the number, às the 91515 Ff 
troops; that ſet before their eyes, in a molt conf) 88695 
light, the glory there is in ſacrificing one's He in "the de 
fence of our coumry, and for che 3 Wc ; 
and laſtly, that infpired them, through the whole courſe 
of ſucteeding ages, with'a noble emulation and warm de- 
ſire ro imitate their anceſtors, and not to degenerate from 
their virtue. For, on all im — pn occaſions, it was cuſtom- 

ary among them to e people in mind of Miltiades 
and his invincible troop, ago is, of a little atmy of heroes, 
whoſe intrepidity : and bravery had done fo much honour 
to Athens. 

(m) "Thoſe that were ſlain in the battle, bad al the 
honour immediately paid to them, that was due to their 
merit, Illuſtrious monuments were erected to chem all, 
in the very place where the battle was fon eht; upon which 
their own names and that of their tribes were recorded. 
There were three diſtin& ſets of tnanutyents ſeparately 
ſet up; one for the Athenians, another for the Tatacans, 
and a third for the faves, whorti they had admitted' among 


their Toldiers on that occaſion. Mrtiades's 6b Was g- 


rected afterwards in the fame place. 
(e) The reffection a Nepos makes uf pon what 
the Athenians did to hotnont the memory of chen general, 
deſerves to be taken notice of. Formetly, fays he, Tpeak- 
ing of the Romans, our anceſtors rewarded virtue by marks 
of diſtintion, that were not ſtately or magnificent, but Tach 
as were oy granted, and for that very reaſon were highl 
;. whereas now they are ſo profuſely beſtowed, 
that little or no value is ſer upon them. The ſame thing 
happened, adds he, among the Athenians. All the honour 


that was paid to Miltiades, the great deliverer of Athens, | 


(m) Pauſ. in Attic, p. 60, 6x. (a) Cor. Nep. in Milt. c. . 
13 
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and of all Greece, was, that in a picture . battle of 


Marathon, draws by order of the Athenians, he was re- 
preſented at the head of the ten commanders, exhorting 
the ſoldiers, and ſetting them an example of their duty, 
But this ſame people, in later ages, being grown more power - 
fal, and corrupted by the flatteries of their orators, decreed 
three bundred ſtatues to Demetrius Phalereus. 

(o) Plutarch wakes the ſame reflection; and wiſely ob- 
"ſerves, that the * honour which. is paid to great men ought 
not to be looked upon as the reward of their illuſtrious ac- 
tions, but only as a mark of the eſteem of them, whereof 
ſuch monuments are intended to perpetuate the remem- 
brance. It is not then the ſtatelineſs or magnificence of pu- 
lie monuments, which gives them their value, or makes 
them durable, but the ſincere gratitude of thoſe that erect 
'them, The three hundred ſtatues of Demetrius Phalereus 
were all thrown down even in his own lifetime; but the 
picture in which Miltiades's courage was ks nai 
Preſerved many ages after him. 

(p) This picture was kept at Athens in a be) wa adorned 
and enriched with different paintings, all exoellent in their 
kind, and done by the greateſt maſters ; which for that 
-redfoo'* Was called 20x, ſignifying varied and diverſified. 
The celebrated Polygnotus, a native of the iſle of Thaſos, 
and one of the ſineſt painters of his time, painted this pic - 
ture, or at Jeaſt 1 the gteateſt part of it; and, as he valued 

himſelf upon his honour, and was more attached to glory 
than intereſt, he did. it gratis, and would not receive any 
recompenſe ſor it. The dy of Athens therefore rewarded 
him with a ſort of coin, that was more acceptable to his 
raſte, by procuting an order from the Amphictyons to ap- 
point him a public lodging in the city, n might 
live during his own pleaſure. 

(Ad) The gratitude of the Athenians 8 Miltiades 
was of no very long duration. After the battle of Marathon, 


(o) In prace. rep. ger. p. UA. (p) Plin. I. xxxv. e. 9 
(a) Her. l. vi. c. 134136. Cor. Nep. in MI. c. Nn 
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of he deſired and obtained the command of a fleet of ſeventy 
e- ſhips, in order to puniſſi and ſubdue the iſlands that had 
ng favoured the barbarians. Accordingly he reduced ſeveral 
y. of them: but having bad ill ſucceſs in the iſle of Pharos, 
er · and, upon a falſe report of the arrival of the enemy's. fleet, 
ed having raiſed the ſiege which he had laid to the capital city, 
wherein he had received a very dangerous wound, he.re- 
ob- turned to Athens with his fleet, and was there impeached 
ght by a citizen, called Xanthippus, who accuſtd him of hay- 
ac- ing raiſed the ſiege through treachery, and in cunſiderati- 
eof on of a great ſum of money given him by the King of Perſia. 
em- As little probability as there was in this accuſation, it ne- 
pu- vertheleſs took place againſt the merit and innocence of Mil- 
kes tiades. (r) He was condemned to loſe his life, and to be 
rect thrown into the Barathrum; a ſentence paſſed; only upon 
reus the greateſt criminals and malefactors. The magiſtrate op- 
the poſed the execution of ſo unjuſt a condemnation. All the 
was favour ſhewn to this preſerver of his country, was, to haye 


the ſentence of death commuted into a penalty of fiftta- 


rned lents, or fifty thouſand crowns French money, being the = 


their Tum to which the expences of the fleet that had been e- 
quipped upon his ſolicitation and advice, amounted. Not 
being rich-enough to pay this ſum, he was pur into priſon, 


74 where he died of the wound he had received, at Pharos. 
pic · Cimon his ſon, who was at this time very young, ſignalized 
alued his piety on this occaſion, as we ſhall find in the ſequel he 


glory did his courage afterwards. He purchaſed the permiſſion 
e any of burying his father's body, by ; paying the fine of fifty 
arded thouſand crowns, in which he had been condemned; which 
to bis ſum the young man raiſed, as well as he could, by che 
to ap- alliſtance of his friends and relations. 

might Cornelius Nepos obſerves, that what chiefly 1 the 
Athenians to act in this manner with regard to Miltiades, 
tiades was only his merit and great reputation, which made the 
athon, people, that were but lately delivered from the yoke of 
4 llarery under Piſiſtratus, apprehegd, that Miltiades, who 
8. bad been tyrant before in ihe Cherſoneſus, 1 alle 


(r) Flut. en 5. $19. 
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prehenſions of him. To this ſame principle was the ini 


| ſelf upon his delicacy in that reſpect, and who fpared no 
intrigues and cabals to engage the ſuffrages of the people, 


iin this manner; No, replied the other, I don't fo much 
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965 "The HreronY' ef che | 
the ſame at Athens. * They therefore choſe rather to pu- 
niſh an innocent perſon, than to be under perpetual ap- 


tution of the oftraciſm at Athens owing. (s) I have elſe - 
where given an account of the moſt plauſible reaſons, upon 


Which the oſtraciſm could be r But 1 do not ſee 
how we can fully juſtify fo ſtrange a policy, to which 


all merit wn ſuſpected, and virtue itſelf 8 eri 
minal. 

() This appears plainly in the baniflunent of Ariſtides, 
His inviolable attachment to juſtice obliged him on many 
occaſions to oppoſe Themiſtocles ? who did not pique him- 


for removing a rival who always oppoſed his ambitious de- 
figns. + This is a ſtrong inſtance, that a perfon may be 
ſuperior in merit and virtue, without being ſo in credit, 
The impetuous eloquence of Themiſtocles bore down the 
juſtice of Ariſtides, and occaſioned his baniſhment, In this 
kind of tryal the citizens gave their ſuffrages by writing 
the name of the accuſed perſon uponaſhel}, calledin Greek 
vorpaxor from whence came the term eftracifm, On this oc · 
caſion a peaſant, who could not write, and did not know 
Ariſtides, applied to himſelf, and deſire him to put the 
name of Ariſtides upon his ſhell. Far he done you any 
avrong, ſaid Ariſtides, that you are for condemning him 


as know him ; but I am quite tired and angry with hear- 
ing every body call him the Juſt, Ariſtides, without ſaying 
& word more, calmly took the ſhell, wrote his own'name in 
it, and returned it. He ſet out ſor his bam ſhment, implor- 
* gods that no accident might befal his unn to 


(s) Man. detud. tom, iii. p. 407+ (t) Plat. in Ariſt. p- 322, 323. 
Haec populus 1 n quam ſe 
diutius eſſe in timore. 

' + In his cognitum eſt, ſtaret, eloquentia innocentiae. 
. an- ad>:o0 bat Ariflides abi dn n 
inum memoriam, quod quidem nos audierimus, cognomine —— uſtus 
ſit appellatus; tamen a Themiſtocle collabefactus 
decem annorum multatus eſt, Corn. Nep. in Ariſt. 
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make it regret him. The great * Camillus, in a like caſe, 
did not imitate His generoſſty, and prayed to à quite diffe- 
rent effect, deſiring the gods to force his ungrateful coun- 
try, by ſome misfortune; WAGE comics Gris ht, and 


recall him as ſoon' as 


(u) O happy republic, eries out valetias Maximids, ſpeak- 
ing of Ariſtides 's baniſhment, Which, after having ſo baſely 
treated che moſt virtuous man it ever produced, has ſtill 
been able to find citizens zealoufly and farthfully attached 
to her ſervice l Felis: Athenas, quae'poft filius exilium 
ixvenire aliquert aut virum bonum, au umantem fat 
civem nee, eu uo tune ße ſancritaf mrigravit ! 


— VIII. Darius. reſolnes to make war in perſan a- 
n/t Egypt and againſt Greece ; Js prevented by death. 
5 pute between-tava of bis fone, concerning the r. 
ceſſion tg the erown. | Xerxes it choſen ling. | 
(x) Wir, Darius received the news of the defeat of 
his army at Marathon, he was yioleatly enraged; 
and that bad ſacceſs was ſo far from diſcouraging ot di - 
verting him from carrying on the. war againſt Greece, that 
it only ſetved to animate him to purſue it with the greater 
vigour, in order to be revenged at the ſame time for. the 
burniog of Sardis, and for the diſnonour incurred at Ma- 
rathon. Being thus determined to march in perſon with 
all his fotces, he diſpatehed orders to all his ſubjects in 
the ſeveral-provitces of his wt to arm NP 
this expedition. 
After having ſpe ut hoes years in akin the mnt 


' Preparations, he had another war to carry on occaſioned by 


the revolt of Egypt. It ſeems, from what we read in (y) 
Diodorus Siculus, that Darius went thither himſelf to quell 
it, and that he ſucceeded. The hiſtorianrelates, that upon 
this. prince's deſiring to have his ſt atue placed before that 
of Seſoſtris the chief pfieſt of ihe Egyptians told him, be 
bad net yet equalled the glory of that conguerer, and that 


(u) Val. Max. I. v. c. 3. (x) Her. I. vi. c. 1. (y) I. 1 p. PP &8c. 
In exilium abiit, precatus ab dis immortalibus, fr exilio fibi ea 


injuria ſieret, primo quoque tempore deſiderium ſui ciyitati'i ingratac 
facerent, Liv. I. v. u. 32. 
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the King, without being offended at the Egyptian priefl 
freedom, made anſwer, that he would endeayour to ſur- 


paſs it. Diodorus adds farther, that Darius, deteſting the A 
impious cruelty which his predeceſſor Cambyſes had exer- om 
ciſed in that country, expreſſed great reverence for their de 
gods and temples; that he had ſeveral converſations | 
with the Egyptian prieſts upon matters of religion and his 
government; and that having learned of them with what ſec 
gentleneſs their antient kings uſed to treat their ſubjects, his 
he endeavoured, after his return into Perſia, to form him- fon 
ſelf upon their model. But (z) Herodotus, more worthy Kin 
of belief in this particular than Diodorus, only obſerves, fat 
that this prince reſolving at once to chaſtiſe his revolted on: 
ſubjects, and to be avenged of his antient enemies, deter- eſta 
mined to make war againſt both at the ſame time, and to Kin 
attack Greece in perſon with the groſs of his army, whilſt thei 
the reſt of it was employed in the reduction of Egypt. daer 
_ > '(a) According to an antient cuſtom among the Perſians, butt 
their king was not allowed to go to war, without having on. 
firſt named the perſon that ſnould ſucceed him in the throne; io fa 
a cuſtom wiſely eſtabliſhed to prevent theſtate's being ex- | ” 


- poſed to the troubles which generally attend the uncer- us 80 
tainty of a ſucceſſor, to the inconveniencies of anarchy, and of th 
to the cabals of various pretenders. Darius; before he un- their 
dertook his expedition againſt Greece, thought himſelf the wher 
more obliged ro obſerve this rule, as he was already ad- the m 
vanced in years, and as there was wdifferente: between ty, 1 
two of his ſons, upon the point of ſucceeding to the em- ade; 
pire; which difference might occaſion a civil war after his only f 
death, if he left it undetermined. © Darius had three ſons lum a 
by his firſt wife, the daughter of Gobryas, all three born cle Ar 


before their father came to the crown; and ſout more by any fy 
Atoſſa, the daughter of Cyrus, who were all born after while 
their father's acceſſion to the throne. | Artabazanes, called (b) 
by . Juſtin Artemenes, was the eldeſt of the former, and * a, 
Xerxes of the latter. Artabazanes alleged in his own dolyeri 
behalf, That as he was the eldeſt of all the brothers, the quoque 
128 of ſueceſſion, according to the cuſtom and ae of om, 

tri moni 


(.) L vi. e. 2. Menus. N 
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all nations, belonged to him preferably to all the reſt. Xer- 
xes's argument was, That as he was the ſon of Darius by 
Atoſſa, the daughter of Cyrus, ho founded the Perſian 
empire, it was more juſt that the crown of Cyrus ſhould 
devolve upon one of his deſcendents, than upon one that 


was not. Demaratus, a Spartan king, unjuſtly depoſed by 
his ſubjects, and at that time in exile at the court of Perſia, 


ws ſuggeſted to Xerxes another argument to ſupport 
his pretenſions, That Artabazanes was indeed the eldeſt - 
fon of Darius, but he (Xerxes) was the eldeſt ſon of the 
King; and therefore, Artabazanes being born when his 
father was but a private perſon, all he conld pretend to, 
on account. of his ſeniority,” was only to inherit his private 
eſtate; but that he (Xerxes) being the firſt-born ſon of the 
King, had the beſt right to ſacceed to the crown. He fur- 
ther ſupported this argument by the example of the Lace- 
daemonians, who admitted none to inherit the kingdom, 
but thoſe children that were born after their father's acceſh- 
on, The right of RS * GY determined 
io favour of Xerxes. 
Juaſtin (b) and Plutarch a this difputs after Dari- 
uss deceaſe. They both take notice of the prudent conduct 
of theſe two brothers on ſo nice an occaſion. According to 
their manner of relating this fact, Artabazanes was abſent 
when the king died; and Xerxes immediately aſſumed all 
the marks, and exerciſed all the functions of the ſovereign- 
ty. But, upon his brother's returning home, he quitted the 
diadem and the tiara, which he wore in ſuch à manner as 
only ſuited the king, went out to meet him, and ſhewed 
him all imaginable reſpect. They agreed to make their un- 
cle Artabanes the atbitrator of their difference, and; without 
any further appeal, to acquieſce-in' his deciſion: All the 
while this diſpute laſted, the two brothers ſhewed one ano- 


(b) Juſtin, J. $. c. r0.; Plut, de Frat. Amore, p. 448... a 


8 
- 


" Ales fidterna contentio ful ut nec victor inſultaverit, "+ vis 
dolyerit ; ipſoque tis tempore invicem munera miſerint; jueunda 
quoque inter ſe non ſolum, ſed credula conviyia habuerint: judicium 


quoque ipſum ſine arbitris, ſine convitio fuerit. Tanto moderatius 


3 
trimonia partiuntur, Juſtin, 
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8 „ 1 by 
keeping up à continual intercourſe of preſents and enter- 
tainments; from whence they eir mutual eſteem. and confidence 
for each other baniſhed all — ſuſpicions on bpth ſides, 
and introduced an unconſtrained chearfulneſo, and a perfect 
ſegurity. T his is a ſpectacle, ſays Juſtia, highly worthy of 
our admiration; to ſee, whilſt moſt brothers are at daggers- 
drawing with one another about a ſmall patrimony,' with 
what moderation and temper. both waited for a. deciſion, 
which was to diſpoſe of the greateſt empire then in the 
univerſe. When Artabanes gave judgment in favour of 
Xerxes, Artabazanes the ſame inſtant or pos bimſelf be- 
fore him, acknowleging him for his maſter, and placed him 


upon the throne with his own! hand; by which proceeding 4 


he ſhewed @ greatneſs of ſoul truly royal; and infiuttely 
ſuperior to all human dignities. This ready acquieſcence in 
a ſentence ſo contrary to his intereſts, was not the effect of 
an artful policy, that knows how to diſſemble upon occaſion, 
and to derive, honour to itſelf from what it could not pre- 
rent. No; it proceeded from a real reſpe& for the Jaws, 
a ſincere aſſection for his brother, and an indifference for 
that which ſo warmly inflames the ambition of mankind, 
and ſo frequently arms the neareſt relations againſt each 
other. For his part, during his whole life, he continued 
firmly attached to the intereſts of Xerxes, and profecuted 
them, with ſo much ardot and zeal, thac he loſt his life in 
his ſervice at the battle: of Salama. 80. 
(c) At whatever time this diſpute 5 placed, it is 
evident Darius could not execute the double expedition he 
was meditating againſt Egypt and Greece; and that he was 
prevented by death from purſuing that project. He had 
reigned thirty- ſix years. The epitaph “ of this prince, 
which contains a boaſt, that he could drink much without 
3 his reaſon, proves that the Perſians actually 
ought that circumſtance for their glory. We ſhall ſcein 
the ſequel, that Cyrus the younger aſcribes this quality to 
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himſelf, as a perfection that rendered him more worthy of 
the throne than his elder brother. Who, in theſe times, 
would think of annexing this merit to the ebene 
of an excellent prince ? 

This prince had many excelent b but they were 
attended with great failings; and the kingdom felt the 
effects both of the one and the other. + For ſuch is the 
condition of princes, they never act nor live for themſelves 
alone. Whatever they are, either as to good or evil, they 
are for their people; and the intereſts of the one and the 
other are inſeparable. Darius had a great fund of gentle · 
neſs, equity, clemency, and kindneſs for his people: he 
loved juſtice, and reſpected the laws:' he eſteemed merit, 
and was careful to reward it: he was not jealous of his 
rank or authority, ſo as to exact a forced homage, or to 
render himſelf inacceſhble ; and, notwithſtanding his own 
great experience ahd abilitics in public affairs, he would 
hearken to the advice of others, and reap the benefit of 
their counſels, It is of him the holy (d) ſcripture ſpeaks, 
where it ſays, that he did nothing without conſulting the 
wiſe men of his court. He was not afraid of expoſing his 
perſon in battle, and was always cobl even in the heat of 
action: (e) he ſaid of himſelf, that the moſt imminent and 
preſſing danger ſerved only to enereaſe his courage and bis 
prudence : in a word, there have been few princes more 
expert than he in the art of governing, or more experien- 
ced in the buſineſs of war. Nor was the glory of being 2 
conqueror, if that may be called a glory, wanting to his 
character. For he not only reſtored and entirely confirmed 
the empire of Cyrus, which had been very much ſhaken 
by the ill conduct of Cambyſes and the Magian impoſtor ; 
but he likewiſe added many great and rich provinces to 
it, and particularly India, Thrace, Macedonia, and the 
Iſles contiguous to the coaſts of Ionia. 

But ſometimes theſe good qualities of his gave way to 
failings of a quite oppoſite nature, Do ve {ee any thing 

(d) Eſth. i. x e) Plut. in Apophth. p. 172. 
_ Athed- bee eee N. 
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like Darius's uſual gentleneſs and good nature in his treat- 
ment of that unfortunate father, who deſired the favour of 
him to leave him one of his three ſons at home, while the 
' other two followed the king in his expedition ? Was there | 
ever an occaſion wherein he had more need of counſel, than 
when he formed the deſign of making war upon the Scythi- 
ans? and could any one give more prudent advice than 
what his brother gave him on that occaſion ? But he would 
not follow it. Does there appear in that whole expedition 
any marks of wiſdom or prudence ?- What do we ſee in all 
that affair, but a prince intoxicated with his greatneſs, who 
fancies there is nothing in the world that can reſiſt him; 
and whoſe weak ambition to ſignalize himſelf by an extraor- 
dinary conqueſt, has ſtifled all the good ſenſe, judgment, 
and even military knowlege he poſſeſſed before ? 
What conſtitutes the ſolid glory of Darius's reign is, his 
being choſen by God himſelf, as Cyrus had been before, to 
be the inſtrument of his mercies towards his people, the 
declared protector of the Iſraelites, and the reſtorer of the 
temple at Jeruſalem. The reader may ſee this part of his 
hiſtory in the book of Ezra, and in the writings of 10 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah, © 


CH a p. II. 
The biftory of Xerxes, intermixed with that of the Greeks, 


ERXES's reign laſted but twelve years, but abounds 
with great events. 


Sect, I, Xerxes, after having reduced E wm ; wid 
preparations for carrying the war into Greece, He 
holds a council, The wiſe diſcourſe of Artabanes. 
War is reſolved upon. 


{f) XXIV having aſcended the throne, employed the 
| firſt year of his reign in carrying on the prepara- 
tions begun by his father, for the reduction of Egypt. He 


(g) A. M. 3519, Ant. J. C. 485. Her, l. . n 
Antiq. I. xi, c. 5. 
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t alſo confirmed to the Jews at Jeruſalem all the privileges 
of granted them by his father, and particularly that which 
ne aſſigned them the tribute of Samaria, for the ſupplying of 
re them with victims for the temple of Gd. 
an (g) In the ſecond year of his reign he marched apainſt the 
hi. Egyptians ; and having reduced and ſubdued thoſe rebels, he 
an made the-yoke of their ſubjection more heavy: then giving 
ald the government of that province to his brother Achemenes, 
ion he returned about the latter end of the year to Suſa. 
all (h) Herodotus, the famous hiſtorian, was born this ſame 
vho year at Halicarnaſſus in Caria: for he was fifty · three years 
im; old when the Peloponneſian war firſt began. 
aor- (i) Xerxes, puffed up with his ſucceſs againſt the Egyp- 
ent, tians, determined to make war againſt the Grecians. He 
(k) did not intend, he ſaid, to buy the figs of Attica, which 
his were very excellent, any longer, becauſe he would eat ny 
e, to more of them till he was maſter of the country. But 
the before he engaged in an enterprize of that importance, he 
f the thought proper to aſſemble his council, and take the advice 
of his of all the greateſt and molt illuſtrious perſons of his court. 
f the He laid before them the deſign he had of making war again{t 
Greece, and acquainted thera with his motives; which were, 
the deſire of imitating the example of his predeceſſors, 
who, had all of them diſtinguiſhed their names and reigns 
1 by noble enterprizes; the obligation he was under to re- 
A venge the infolence of the Athenians, who had preſumed 
,ounds to fall upon Sardis, and reduce it to aſhes; the neceſſity he | 
was under, to avenge the diſgrace his country had received 
at the battle of Marathon; and the proſpect of the great 
makes advantages that might be reaped from this war, which would 
+. He be attended with the conquelt of Europe, the moſt rich and 
abanes: fertile country in the univerſe : he added farther, that this 
war had been reſolved on by his father Darius, and he meant 
yed the only to follow and execute his intentions : he concluded 
prepare with promiſing ample rewards to thoſe, who ſhould diſtia- 
pt. He guth themſelves by their valour in the expedition. 
(g) Her, I. vi. c. 7. A. M. 3520. Ant. J. C. 484. 
| Joſeph. (h) Aul. Gel. I. xv. c. 23. (i) Her. I. vii. c. $---28. 


00 Plut. in Apoph. p. 173. 
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- Mardonius, the ſame perſon that had been ſo unſucceſsful 
in Darius's reign, grown neither wiſer nor leſs ambitious 
by his ill ſucceſs, and extremely affecting the command of 
the army, was the firſt who gave his opinion. He began 
by extolling Xerxes above all the kings that had gone be- 
fore or ſhould'ſycceed' him. He endeavoured to ſhew the 
mdiſpenſible neceſlity of avenging the diſhonour done to 
the Perſian name: he diſparaged the Grecians, and repre- 
ſented them as a cowardly timorous people, without cou- 
rage, without forces, or experience in war, For a proof 
of what he ſaid, he mentioned his own conqueſt of Mace- 
donia; which he exaggerated in a very vain and oſtentatious 
manner, as if that people had ſubmitted to him without any 
reſiſtance. He preſumed even to affirm, that not any of the 
Grecian nations would ventare to come out againſt Xerxes, 
who would march with all the forces of Alia; and if they 
had the temerity to prefent themſelves before him, they 
would learn, to their coſt, that the Perſians were the braveſt 
and moſt warlike nation in the world, 

The reſt of the council perceiving that this flattering 
diſcourſe extremely pleaſed the king, were afraid to con- 
tradict it, and all kept ſilence. This was almoſt an una- 
voidable conſequence of Xerxes's manner of proceeding. A 
wiſe prince, when he propoſes anaffair in council, and really 
deſires that every one ſhould ſpeak his true ſentiments, is 
extremely careful to conceal his own opinion, that he may 
put no conſtraint upon that of others, but leave them en- 
tirely at liberty. Xerxes, on the contrary, had openly 
. diſcovered his own inclination, or rather reſolution, to un- 
dertake the war, When a prince acts in this manner, he 
will always find artful flatterers, who being eager to inſi - 
nuate themſelves and to pleaſe, and ever ready to comply 
with his paſſions, will not fail to ſecond his opinion with 
ſpecious and plauſible reaſons; whilſt thoſe, that would be 
capable of giving good counſel, are reſtrained by fear; 
there being very few courtiers who love their prince well 
enough, and have ſufficient courage to venture to diſplcaſe 
him, by diſputing what they know to be his taſte or opinion. 

The exceſſive praiſes given by Mardonius to Xetxcs, 


rendered him ſuſpicious to the King; and made him appre - 
hend, that under an appearance of zeal for his glory, that 
nobleman endeavoured to cloak his own ambition, and the 
violent deſire he had to command the army. But theſe 
ſweet and flattering words, which glide like a ſerpent under 
flowers, are ſo far from diſpleaſing princes, that they cap- 
tivate and charm them, They do not conſider, that mea 
flatter and praiſe them, becauſe they believe them weak 
and vain enough to ſuffer themſelves to be deceived by com+ 
mendations, that bear no proportion to their merits and 
actions. 4 

This behaviour. of the King made the whole council 
mute. In this general ſilence, Artabanes, the King's uncle, 
a prince very venerable for his age and prudence, made 
the following ſpeech, © Permit me, great prince,” ſays he, 
addrefling himſelf to Xerxes, to deliver my ſentiments ta 
you on this occaſion, with a liberty ſuitable to my age and 
to your intereſt. When Darius, your father and my brother, 
ſirſt thought of making war againſt the Scythians, 1 uſed 
all my endeavours to divert him from it. I need not tell 
you what that enterprize coſt, or what was the ſucceſs of 
it. The people you are going to attack, are infinitely 
more formidable than the Scythians. The Grecians are eſ- 
teemed the very beſt troops in the world, either by land 
or ſea, If the Athenians alone could defeat the numerous 
army commanded by Datis and Artaphernes, what ought 


we to expect from all the ſtates of Greece united together? 


You deſign to paſs from Aſia into Europe, by laying a bridge 
over the ſea. And what will become of us, if the Atheni- 
ans proving victorious, ſhould advance to this bridge with 
their fleet, and break it down? I ſtill tremble when I cons 
ſider, that, in the Scythian expedition, the life of the King 
your father, and the ſafety of all his army, were reduced 
to depend upon the fidelity of one ſingle man; and that 
if Hyſtiacus the Mileſian had, in compliance with the ſtrong 
inſtances made to him, conſented to break down the bridge 
which had been laid over the Danube, the Perſian empire 
had been entirely ruined, Ri not expoſe yourſelf, Sir, 
3 . . 


ca 
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which are the uſual language of flatterers, ought to have 
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to the like danger, eſpecially ſince you are not obliged to 
it. Take time at leaſt to reflect upon it. When we have 
maturely deliberated upon an affair, whatever happens to 
bethe ſucceſs of it, we have nothing to impute to ourſelves, 
Precipitation, beſides its being imprudent, is almoſt always 
unfortunate, and attended with fatal conſequences. Above 
all, do not ſuffer yourſelf, great prince, to be dazzled with 
the vain ſplendor of imagſnary glory, or with the pompous 
appearance of your troops. The higheſt and moſt lofty 
trees have the moſt reaſon to dread the thunder, As God 
alone is truly great, he is an enemy to * pride, and takes 
pleaſure in humbling every thing that exalteth itſelf : and 
very often the moſt numerous armies fly before an handful 
of men, becauſe he inſpires theſe with courage, and-ſcat- 
ters terror among the others,” 


Artabanes, after having ſpoke thus to the King, turned 


himſelf rowards Mardonius, and reproached him with his 
want of ſincerity or judgment, in giving the King a notion 
of the Grecians ſo directly contraty to truth; and ſhewed, 
how extremely he was to blame, for defiring raſhly to en- 
gage the nation in a war, which nothing but his own views 
of intereſt and ambition could tempt him to adviſe, © If a 
war be reſolved upon,” added he, * let the King, whoſe 
life is dear to us all, remain in Perſia; and do you, fince 
you ſo ardently deſire it, march at the head of the molt 
numerous army that can be aſſembled. In the mean time, 
let your children and mine be given up as a pledge, to an- 
ſwer for the ſucceſs of the war. If the iſſue of it be fa- 
yourable, 1 conſent that mine be put to death + : but if 
it proves otherwiſe, as I well foreſee it will, then I deſire 
that your children, and you y6urſelf on your return, may 
be treated in ſuch a manner a you deſerve, for the raſh 
counſel you have given your maſter,” 

Xerxes, who was not accuſtomed to have his ſentiments 
contradicted in this manner, fell into a rage. Thank 
the gods,” fays he to Artabanes, © rhat you are my father't 
. brother : were it not for that, you ſhould this moment 
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5 ſafer the juſt reward of your audacious behaviour. But 
a will puniſh you for it in another manner, by leaving you” 
0 here among the women, whom you too much reſemble in 
4 your cowardice and fear, whilſt I march at the head 4 
8 my troops, where my duty and glory call me.” | 
C Artabanes had expreſſed his ſentiment in very reſpectful 
ch and ĩnoffenſive terms. Xerxes nevertheleſs was extremely 
us offended. It is the * mis fortune of princes, ſpoiled by flat- 
ty tery, to look upon every thing as dry and auſtere, that is 
od ſincere and ingenuous; and to regard all counſel, deliver- 
tes ed with a generous and diſintereſted freedom, as a fediti- 
nd ous preſumption. They do not conſider, that even a good 
ful man never dares to tell them all he thinks, or diſcover the 
at- whole truth, eſpecially in things that may be diſagreeable to 
their humour; and that what they ſtand moſt in need of, is 
ned a ſincere and faithful friend, that will conceal nothing from 
his them. A prince ought to think himſelf very happy, if in 
tion his whole reign he finds but one man born with that de- 
ved, gree of generoſity, who certainly ought to he conſidered as 
en- the moſt valuable treaſure of the ſtate; as he is, if the ex 
iews preſſion may be admitted, both the moſt neceſſary, and at 
if a the ſame time the moſt rare inſtrument + of government, 
/hoſe Xerxes himſelf acknowleged this upon the occaſion we 
ſince are ſpeaking of. When the ſirſt emotions of his anger were 
molt over, and he had had time to reflect on his pillow upon the 
time, different counſels that were given him, he confeſſed he had 


to an- been to blame to give his uncle ſuch harſh language; and 
was not aſhamed to confeſs his fault the next day in open 


but if council ; ingenuouſly owning, that the heat of his youth 
deſire and his want of experience had made him negligent in 
1, may paying the regard due to a prince ſo worthy of reſpect as 
ne raſh Artabanes, both for his age and wiſdom ; and declaring at 


the ſame time, that he was come over to his opinion, not- 
withſtanding a dream he had had in the night, wherein a 
viſion had appeared to him, and warmly exhorted him to 
undertake that war, All the lords who compoſed the coun- 


Ita formatis principum auribus, ut aſpera quae utilia, nec quicquam 
giſt jucundum et laetum accipiant. Tacit. hiſt, I. i. c. $6. 


f Nullum majus boni imperii inſtrumentum quam bonus amicus, 
Tacit, hiſt, I. iv, c. 7. 
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other princes, who have a falſe delicacy concerning their 


der to find out whether this viſion was divine or not, intreat- 
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Gil, were raviſhed to hear the king ſpeak in this manner; 


| 

and to teſtify their joy, they fell proſtrate before «ay | 
ſtriving who ſhould moſt extol the glory of ſuch a proceed- k 
ing. Nor could their praiſes on ſuch an occaſion be at all , 
ſuſpected: * for it is no hard matter to diſcern whether the C 
praiſes given to princes proceed from the heart, and are p 
founded upon truth, or whether they drop from the lips « 
only, as an effect of mere flattery and deceit. That ſincere an 
and humble declaration of the king, far from appearing as a re: 
weaknefs.in him, was looked upon by them as the effort of a int 
great ſoul, which riſes above its faults, in bravely confeſſing fan 
them, by way of reparation and atonement. They admired ren 
the nobleneſs of this procedure the more, as they knew of 
that princes educated like Xerxes, in a vain haughtineſs and — 
ce 


falſe glory, are never diſpoſed to own themſelves in the 
wrong, and generally make uſe of their authority to juſtify, 
with pride and obſtinacy, whatever faults they have commit - 
ted through 1 Ignorance or imprudence, We may venture, I 
think, to ſay, that it is more glorious to riſe in this manner, 
than it would be never to have fallen, Certainly there is 
nothing greater, and at the ſame time more rare and un- 
common, than to ſze a mighty and powerful prince, and 
that in the time of his greateſt proſperity, acknowlege his 
faults, when he happens to commit any, without ſceking 
pretexts or excuſes to cover them; pay homage to truth, 
even when it is againſt him, and condemns him; and leave 


grandeur, the ſhame of always abounding wigh « errors and 
deſects, and of never owning that they have any. 

The night following, the ſame phantom, if we may be- 
lieve Herodotus, appeared again to the king, and repeated 
the ſame ſolicitations, with new menaces and threatenings, 
Xerxes communicated what paſſed to his uncle; and in or- 


ed him carneſtly to put on the royal robes, to aſcend the 
throne, and afterwards to take his place in his bed for the 
night, Artabanes hereupon diſcourſed very ſenſibly and 


Nee occultum eſt quando ex veritate, quando adumbrata lactiaity 
lacta imperatorum celebrantur. Tacit, annal. I. iv, c. 31. 
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rationally with the king upon the vanity of dreams; and 
then coming to what perſonally regarded him, * I look 
upon it, ſays be, ©* almoſt equally commendable to think 
well one's ſelf, or to hearken with docility to the good 
counſels of others, You have both theſe qualities, great 
prince; and if you followed the natural bent of your own 
temper, it would lead you entirely to ſentiments of wiſdom 
and moderation, You never take any violent meaſures or 
reſolutions, but when the arts of evil counſellors draw you 
into them, or the poiſon of flattery mifleads you; in the 
ſame manner as the ocean, which of itſelf is calm and ſe - 
rene, and never diſturbed but by the extraneous impulſe 
of other bodies. What afflicted me in the anſwer you 
made me the other day, when I delivered my fentiments 
freely in council, was not the perſonal affront to me, but 
the injury you did yourſelf, by making ſo wrong a choice 
between the different councils that were offered ; rejecting 
that which led you to ſentiments of moderation and equity - 
and embracing the other, which, on the contrary, tended 
only to nouriſh. pride, and to inflame ambition,” 
Artabanes, through complaifance, paſſed the night in the 
king's bed, and had the ſame viſion which Xerxes had be- 
fore; that is, in his ſleep he ſaw a man, who made him 
ſevere reproaches, and threatened him with the greateſt 
misfortunes, if he continued to oppoſe the king's intentions. 
This ſo much aſſected him, that he came over to the king's 
firſt opinion, believing that there was ſomerhing divine in 
theſe repeated viſions; and the war againſt the Grecians 
was reſolved upon. Theſe circumſtances I relate, as I find 
them in Herodotus, 

Xerxes in the ſequel did but ill ſupport this character of 
moderation, We ſhall find, that he had but very ſhort in- 
tervals of wiſdom and reaſon, which ſhone out cnly for a 
moment, and then gave way to the moſt culpablc and extra- 
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This thought is in Heſiod. Opera et Dies, ver. 293.; Cie. pro 

Cent, n. 84.1 ; et Tit. Liv. I. xxit. n. 19. © Saepe ego audivi, mili- 
es. eum primum eſſe virum, qui ipſe conſulat quid in rem fit; ſe- 
cuudum eum, qui bene monenti obediat: qui nec ipſe conſuler, 
nec alteri parere ſciat, eum extremi ingenũ elle, * 
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vagant exceſſes. We may judge how-ever, even from thence, 
that he had very good natural parts and inclinations. But 
the moſt excellent qualities are ſoon ſpoiled and corrupted 
by the poiſon of flattery, and the poſſeſſion of abſolute and 
unlimited power: * vi dominationis convulſus. 

It is a fine ſentiment in a miniſter of ſtate, to be leſs 


affected with an affront to himſelf, than with the wrong done fo 
his maſter by giving him evil and pernicious counſel. th 
Mardonius's counſel was pernicious; becauſe, as Arta- Pe 
banes obſerves, it tended only to nouriſh and increaſe that th; 
ſpirit of haughtineſs and violence in the prince, which was Ca 
but too prevalent in him already, vp avivenc; and f in we 
that it diſpoſed and accuſtomed his mind (till to carry his fro: 
views and deſires beyond his preſent fortune, {till to be tha 
aiming at ſomething farther, and to ſet no bounds to his tent 
ambition. 5 This is the predominant paſſion of thoſe men Ca, 
whom we uſually call conquerors, and whom, according 2 pri 


to the language of the holy ſcripture, we might call, with 
greater propriety, (I) robbers of nations. If you conſider 
and examine the whole ſucceſſion of Perſian kings, ſays 
Seneca, will you find any one of them that ever ſtopped his 
career of his own accord; that was ever ſatisſied with his 
paſt conqueſts ; or that was not forming ſome new project or 
enterprize, when death ſurpriſed him? Nor ought we to be 
aſtoniſhed at ſuch a diſpoſition, adds the ſame author : for 
ambition is a gulf and a bottomleſs abyſs, wherein every 
thing is loſt that is thrown in, and where, though you were 
to heap province upon province, and kingdom upon kingdom, 
you would never be able to fill up the mighty void. 


0) Jer. iv. 7. 
. 
fac va ein Ji, Ty uxry e T1 IiteoFar aint, xx, T4 

pt 39s . 
s Nec hoc Alexandri tantum en l quem per Liberi Hercu- 
Efque veſtigia felix temeritas egit; ſed omnium, quos fortuna irritavit 
implendo. Totum regni Perſici ſtemma percenſe : quem invenies, cu 
modum imperii ſatietas fecerit? qui non vitam in aliqua ulterius pro. 
cedendi cogitatione finierit? Nec id mirum eſt. Quicquid cupidital 
contigit, penitus hauritur et conditur: nec intereſt quantum eo, 4 
inexplebile eſt, congeras. Sencc. I. vii. de Beuef. c. 3. 
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Sect. II. Xerxes begins his march, and paſſes from Afi 
G into Europe, by croſſing the ſtraits of the Helleſpont 
, upon a bridge of boats. | | 
(m) THE war being reſolved upon, Xerxes, that he 
6 might omit nothing which might contribute to the 
4 ſucceſs of his undertaking, entered into a confederacy with 
the Carthaginians, who were at that time the moſt potent 
* people of the weſt, and made an agreement with them, 


wo that whilſt the Perſian forces ſhould attack Greece, the 
Carthaginians ſhould fall upon the Grecian colonies that 


x5 were ſettled in Sicily and Italy, in order to hinder them 
oo from coming to the aid of the other Grecians, The Car- 
be thaginians made Amilcar their general; who did not con- 
bis tent himſelf with raiſing as many troops as he could in Afri- 
men ca, but with the money that Xerxes had ſent him, engaged 


ding 2 great number of ſoldiers out of Spain, Gaul, and Italy, in 
with his ſervice ; ſo that he collected an army of three hundred 


Gder thouſand men, and a proportionate number of ſhips, in or- 

ſays der to execute the projects and ſtipulations of the league. 
ed his Thus Xerxes, agreeably to the prophet (n) Daniel's 
A his prediction, having, through his power and his great rich- 
ect ot es, flirred up all the nations of the then known world 


a ® againſt the realm of Greece, that is to ſay, of all the weſt 
5 for under the command of Amilcar, and of all the eaſt, thar 
every was under his own banner, (o) ſet out from Suſa, in order 
— Were to enter upon this war, in the fifth year of his reign, which 
1adomy was the tenth after the battle of Marathon, and marched 

towards Sardis, the place of rendezvous for the whole 
land-army, whilſt the fleet advanced along the coaſts of 
Aſia Minor towards the Helleſpont. 
p) Xerxes had given orders to have a paſſage cut 
through mount Athos. This is a mountain in Macedonia, 
now a province of Turky in Europe, which extends a 


ri * great way into the Archipelago, in the form of a Peninſula, 

"nies, ei I It is joined to the land only by an iſthmus of about half a 
1 r0- a 

pid (m) A. M. 3523. Ant. J. C. 481. (n) Dan. xi. 2. 

m eo, J 


(o) Her. I. vii. c. 26. A. M. 3524. Ant. J. C. 480. 
' {p) Ibid. C. 21— 24. n 
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league over. We have already taken notice, that the ſea 
in this place was very tempeſtuous, and occaſioned frequent 
| ſhipwrecks. Xerxes made this his pretext for the orders 
he gave for cutting through the mountarm : but the true 
reafon was the vanity of ſignalizing himfelf by an extraor- 
dinary enterprize, and by doing a thing that was extremely 
difficult; as Tacitus ſays of Nero, erat incredibiliumcupitor, 
Accordingly Herodotus obſerves, that this undertaking was 
more vain-glorious than uſeful, fince he might, with leſs 
trouble and expence, have had his veſſels carried over the 
iſthmus, as was the practice in thoſe days. The paſſage 
he cauſed to be cut through the mountain was broad enough 
to let two galleys with three banks of oars each paſs through 
it abreaſt. (q) This prince, who was extravagant enough 
to believe, that all nature and the very elements were un- 
der his command, in conſequence of that opinion, writ 2 
letter to mount Athos in the following terms: Athot, thor 
proud and aſpiring mountain, that liſteſt up thy head 
unto the heavens, I adviſe thee not to be ſo audacious, 
as to put rocks and flones, which cannot be cut, in the 
way of my workmen, 1f thou giveſt them that oppo» 
fition, I ſhall cut thee entirely down, and throw thee 
headlong into the ſea. (r) At the ſame time he ordered 
his Jabourers to be whipt, in order to make them. cr es 
the work the faſter. 

(s) A traveller, who lived in the time of Francis the 
Firſt, and who wrote a book in Latin concerning the ſin- 
gular and remarkable things he had ſeen in his travels, 
doubts the truth of this fa, and takes notice, that as he 
paſſed near mount Athos, he could perceive no traces or 
_ footſteps of the work we have been ſpeaking of. 
[t) Xerxes, as we have already related, advanced to- 
wards Sardis. Having left Cappadocia, and paſſed the 
river Halys, he came to Cylene, a city of Phrygia, near 
which is the ſource of the Maeander. Pythius a Lydian had 
his reſidence in this city, and, next to Xerxes, was the 
moſt opulent prince of thoſe times. He entertained Xerxes 


© (q) Plut, de ira cobib. p, 4 s: (r) Plut. deanim. p-. 470. 
(5) Bellod ſingul. rer. . p- 78. (t) Herod. bay: 26-29 
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PERSIANS and GR ECTANS. r17 
and his Whole army with an incredible magnificenece, and 
made him an offer of all his wealth towards defraying the 
expences of his expedition. Xerxes, ſurprized and charm- 
ed at ſo generous an offer, had the curioſity to inquire to 
what ſom his'riches amounted, Pythius made anſwer, that 
having the defign of offering them to his ſervice, he had taken 
ad exact account of them, and that the filver he had by him 
amounted to two thouſand *ralents, (which make fix milli- 
ons French money); and the gold to four millions of darics 
+, wantitig ſeven thouſand, (that is to fay, to forty milli- 
ons of livres, wanting ſeventy thouſand, reckoningtenlivres' | 
French money to the daric.) All this money he offered” 
him, telling him, that his revenues were ſufficient for the 
ſupport-of his houſhold, Xerxes made him very hearty 
acknowlegments ; entered into a particular friendſſiip with: ' 
him; and, that he might not be outdone in generoſity, in- 
ſtead of aceepting his offers, obliged him to accept of a pre- 
ſent of che ſeven thouſand darics, which were wanting to 
make up hs gold a round ſum of four millions. 
| After ſuch a conduct as this, who would not think, that 
5 Pythius's peeuliar eharacter and particular virtue had 
been generoſity, and à noble contempt of riches ? And yet 
he was one of the moſt psaurious princes in the world ; 
and who, beſides his ſordid avarice with regard to him- 
felf, was extremely cruel and inhuman to his ſubjects, 
whom he kept"comtinually'employed in hard and fruitleſs 
labour, always digging in the gold and ſilver mines, which 
he had in his territories, When he was abſent from home, 
all bis ſubjects went with tears in their eyes to the princeſs 
his wife, laid their complaints before her, and implored her 
aſſiſtanee. Commiſerating their condition, ſhe made uſe of 
a very extraordinary method to work upon her huſband, 
and to grre him a clear ſenſe, and a kind of palpable demon- 
{tration ef the folly and injuftice of his conduct. On his 
return home, the ordered an entertainment to be prepared 
for him, very magnificent in appearance, but what in 
About 2.5 5,000 l. Sterling. 1 | : "Ry 
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114 The Hrs ror vol che 
reality was no entertainment. All the courſes and ſervices 
were of gold and ſilver; and the prince, in the midſt of all 
theſe rich diſhes and ſplendid rarities, could not ſatisfy his 
hunger. He eaſily divined the meaning of this enigma, and 
began to conſider, that the end of gold and ſilver was not 
merely to be looked upon, but to be employed and made 
uſe of; and that to neglect, as he had done, the buſineſs of 
huſbandry, and the tilling of lands, by employing all his 
people in digging and working of mines, was the direct way 
to bring a famine both upon himſelf and his country. For 
the future therefore he only reſerved a fifth part of his 

people for the buſineſs of mining. Plutarch has preſerved 

tis fact in a treatiſe, wherein he has collected a great 

many others to prove the ability and induſtry of ladies. We 
hare the ſame diſpoſition of mind deſigned in fabulous ſto- 
| ry, inthe example of a * prince, who reigned in this very 
country, for whom every thing that he touched was im- 
mediately turned into gold, according to the requeſt which 
he himſelf bad made to the gods, and who by that means 
was in danger of periſhing with hunger. 

(u) The ſame prince, who had made foch obliging of: 

fers to Xerxes, having defired as a favour of him ſome 
time afterwards, that out of his five ſons who ſerved in 
his army, he would be pleaſed to leave him the eldeſt; in 
order to be a ſupport and comfort to him in his old age: 
be king was ſo enraged at the propoſal, though ſo reaſonable 
in itſelf, that he cauſed the eldeſt ſon to be killed before 

the eyes of his father; giviog the latter to underſtand, that 
it was a favour he ſpared him and the reſt of hif children; 
and then cauſing the dead body to be cut in two; and one 
part to be placed on the right, and the other on the left, he 
made the whole army paſs between them, as if he meant 
do purge and puny it by ſuch a'ſacrifice, - What a mor- 
ſter in nature is a pritice of this kind I How is it poſſible to 
have any dependance upon the friendſhip of the great, or 

to rely upon their warmeſt profeſhons and De of 
halen and ſervice ? | 
eg A I. vi. c. 38, 39.; Sen. de ir, l. . e. 17 
r +. 
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+ (x) From Phrygia Xerxes marched, and arrived at Sar · 
dis, where he ſpent the winter. From hence he ſent heralds 
to all the cities of Greece, except Athens and Lacedaemdn, 
io require them to give him earth and water, which, as 
we have taken notice before, was the way of exacting and 
acknowleging ſubmiſhon. ry | 2 
As ſoon as the ſpring of the year came on, he left Sardis, 
and directed his march towards the Helleſpont. (y) Being 
arrived there, he was deſirous to ſee a naval engagement for 
his curioſity and diverſion. To this end, a throne was e- 
rected for him upon an eminence; and, in that ſituation, 
ſeeing all the ſea crouded with his veſſels, and the land co- 


itſelf through his ſoul, in ſurveying with his own eyes the 
ſto- vaſt extent of his power, and conſidering himſelf as the moſt 


vered with his troops, he at firſt felt a ſecret joy diffuſe 


ery happy of mortals : but reflecting ſoon afterwards, that of. * | 


im- ſo many thouſands, in an hundred years time there would 
nich not be one living ſoul remaining, his joy was turned into 
eans grief, and he could not forbear weeping at the uncertainty 
; and inſtability of human things. He might have found an- 
g of- other ſubje& of refle&ion, which would have more juſtly 
ſome merited his tears and affliction, had he turned his thoughts 
ed in upon himſelf, and canſidered the reproaches he deſerved for 
ſt; in being the inſtrument of ſhorteniog that fatal term to millions 
| age: of people, whom his cruel ambition was going to ſacrifice in 
onable an uvojuſt and unneceſſary war, N 
before Artabanes, who neglected no opportunity of making him- 
d, that ſelf uſeful to the young prince, and of inſtilling into him 
ſentiments of goodneſs for his people, laid hold of this mo · 
ment, in which he found him touched with a ſenſe often- 
derneſs and humanity, and led him into further reflections 
upon the miſeries with which the lives of moſt men are 
attended, and which render them ſo painful and unhappy; 
endeavouring at the ſame time to make him ſenſible of the 
duty and obligation of princes, who, not being able to pro- 
long the natural life of their ſubjects, ought at leaſt to do 
all that lies in their power to alleviate the pains, and allay 
the bitterneſs of it. 8 | 6 4 3 
(x) this, . e e e 
* n 129 Fi et 46. 
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ln the ſame converſatĩion Xerxes aſked his unele, ib he Qill 


perſiſted in his firſt opinion, and if he would ſtill adviſe him a ti 
not to make war againſt Greece, ſuppoſing he had not ſeen ſo 
the viſion, which occaſioned him to change his ſemiments:? thre 
© Artabanes owned, he Gill bad his fears. and that he was it, 
very uneaſy concerning two things. What ate thoſe two of a 
things? replies Xerxes, The land and the ſea, ſays Ar- bleſo 
tabanes: the land, becauſe there is no eountry- that can tiſe t 
feed and ee eee e the ſea, becauſe that 
there are no ports capable of receiving ſuch a multitude of in ſpi 


veſſels, The King was very ſenſible of the ſtrength of this 
reaſoning: but, as it was now too late to go back, he made 
anſwer, That in great undertakings men ought not ſo nar- 
rowly to examine all the inconyeniencies, that may attend 
them; that if they did, no ſignal enterptizes would ever 
be attempted; and that if his predeceſſors had obſerved 
to ſcrupulous and timorous a rule of policy, the Perſian 
empire would never have attained ne * af 
greatneſs and glory. 

e e e of ail e 
advice, which he thought fit to follow no more than he 
had done the former. This advice wass not to employ the 
\ Jonians in his ſervice againſt the Greians, from whom 
they were originally deſcended; and on which account he 
ought to ſuſpect their fidelity, - Xerxes, however, after 
theſe converſations with his uncle, treated him with great 
friendſhip, paid him tha higheſt marks of honour and re- 
ſpect, ſent him back to Suſa to take the care and admini- 
ſtration of the empire upon kim during his own abſence, 

and to that end veſted him with his whole authority. 
* _(z) Xerxes at a vaſt expence, had canſed a bridge of 
boats. to be built upon the ſea, for the paſſage of his forces 
| from Aſia into Europe. The ſpacethat ſeparates the two 
continents, formerly called the Helleſpont, and now cla · 
led the ſtreigbis of the Dardanells, or of Gattipali, is ſeven 
ſtadia's in breadth, which is near an Engliſh mile. A vio- 
lent ſtorm riſing on a ſudden, ſoon after broke down the 
bridge. -Xerxes hearing this news on hig rural, fell 1929 


( Her. I. Vil. e. * 4 | —_ 
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n tranſport of paſſion ; and in order to avenge himſelf of 


ſo eruel an affront, - commanded two pair of chains to be 


thrown into the ſea, as if he meant to ſhackle and confine W 
it, and that his men ſhould give it three hundred ſtrokes 


of a whip, and ſpeak to it in this manner: Thou trou- 


bleſome and unhappy element, thus does thy maſter chaſ- | 


tiſe thee for having affronted him without reaſon. Know, 
that Xerxes will eaſily find means to paſs over thy waters 


. in ſpite of all thy billows and reſiſtance,” The extravagance 


of this prince did not ſtop here.; but making the undertak» 
ers of the work anſwerable for events, which do not in 
the leaſt depend upon 
perſons to have their heads ſtruck off, that had been charg- 
ed with the direction and management of that undertaking. 
(a) Xerxes commanded two other bridges to be built, 
one for the army to paſs over, and the other for the baggage 
and beaſts of burden. He appointed workmen more able 
and expert than the former; who went about it in this 
manner. They placed three hundred and ſixty veſſels acroſs, 
ſome of them having three banks of oars, and others fifty 
cars a · piece, with their ſides turned towards the Euxine ſea ; 
and on the fide that faced the Ægaean ſea they put three 


hundred and fourteen. They then caſt large anchors into 


the water on both fides, in order to fix and ſecure all theſe 
veſſels againſt the violence of the winds, and agaiuſt the 
current“ of the water. On the eaſt fide they left three 


paſſages or vacant ſpaces between the veſſels, that there 


might be room for ſmall boats-to'go and come eaſily; as 
there was occaſion, to and from the Euxine ſea. After 


this, upon the land on both ſides they drove large piles into '% 
the earth, with huge rings faſtened to them, to which were 


tied fix” vaſt cables, which went over each of the two 


bridges; two of which cables were made of hemp, and 2 


four af a fort of reeds, called ace, which were made uſe 


(a) Her. J. Vii. 2. 33—36. - 32S , x4 


„ Polybius remarks, that there is current of water row te ks | 
Mzotis and the Euxineſeginto the Egean ſta, occaſioned by 
Mich empty themlehygs into thoſe two ſeas. Pol. I. Iv. p. ee 
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of in thoſe times for the waking of cordage. Thoſe that 

were made of hemp mult have been of an extraordinary | 
ſtrength and thickneſs, ſince. every cubit of thoſe cables ; 
- weighed a talent. The cables laid over the whole extent | 
of the veſſels lengthwiſe, reached from one fide to the other 
of the ſea, When this part of the work was finiſhed quite 
over the veſſels lengthwiſe, and over the cables we: have 
been ſpeaking of, they laid the trunks of trees, cut purpoſely 
for that uſe, and flat boats again over them, faſtened and 
joined together, to ſerve as a kind of floor or ſolid bottom: 
all which they covered over-with earth, and added rails or 
battlements on each fide, that the hortſes and cattle might 
not be frightened with ſeeing the ſea. in their paſſage. This 
was the form of thoſe famous bridges built by Xerxes. 
Wen the whole work was completed, a day was ap- 
poiated for their paſſing over. And as Joon as the firſt rays 
of the ſun began to appear, ſweet odours of all kinds were 
abundantly ſpread over both the bridges, and, the Way was 
ſtrewed with myrtle. At the ſame time Xerxespotred out 
libations into the ſea; and turniag bis face towards the ſun, 
the principal object of the Perſian worſhip, he implored the 
aſſiſtance of that god in the enterprize. he had undettaken, 
ndnd deſired the contiguance of his protection till he had made 
che entire conqueſt of Europe, and had brought ĩt into ſub- 
Jection to bis power. This done, he threy the veſſel which 
_ - "he uſed in making his libations, together ui a golden cup, 
and a Perſian ſcymitar, into the ſea. The army was {even 
days and ſeven nights in paſſing over theſe ſtreights; thoſe 
- who were appointed to conduct the march, laſhiog the poor 
4; ſoldiers all the while with whips, in order to quicken ther 
I according to che cuſtom of that nation, which pro- 
Perly ſpeaking was, only an huge aſſemblage of-{laves. 
$6: 1. III. The number of Xerxer's forces. Demaratu! 
#eliverc bir ſentiment: freely upon that pr iner r enterprize. 
(b) X directing his march acroſs the Thracian 
12 Cherlonrkus, arrived at Do f cry Rapding a ib 
(o) Her. I. vii. c. 3699. et 184-187... 

A talent in wel added of 60 . is to f. of 44 


„ and che min conſiſted of 100 drachums. 
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mouth of the Hebrus ia Thrace; where, having ineamped 
his army, and given orders for his fleet to follow bia 
along the ſhore, he reviewed them both. 

He found the. land-army, which be hat bratata te 


fourſcore thouſand horſe, which, with twenty thouſand men 
that were abſolutely neceſſaty at leaſt for conducting and 
taking care of the carriages and the camels, made in all 
eighteen hundred thouſand. men, When he had paſſed the 
Helleſpoat,- the other nations that ſubmitted to him, made 
an addition to his army of three huadred thouſand, men; 


icht which made all his land forces marie Rene two 


Chis millions one hundred thouſand men. 
"TY His lest, n it was. when it ſet out from Aſia, Sone 


ap- of twelve bundred: angle ven veſles, or galleys, all af tree 
rays banks of cars, and intended for fighting. | Each veſfel car- 


were tied two e 254 men, natives of the country that fitted 
d out or 

> ſun, dred and ſeveutꝝ · ſeven thouſand ſix hundred and ten men, 
d the The European nations angmented his fleet with an hundred 
aken, and twenty veſſels, each gf which carried tuo hundred 
made men ) ia all four and twenty thouſand : theſe added to 
o ſub» the other, amount together to three kuagred aft thea- 
which {and fix dandred and ten men. n 


a, eidse his fees, which, Jgd all/of N 
ſeven the ſmall galleys of thirty and fifty oars, the tran{port 
. thoſe Wil chips, che veſſela that garriech the providans, and that were 


emplayed in other uſes,. amounted to three thouſagd. uf 
we reckon but eighty mea in each of theſe. veſſels,” otic 
with another, that made in che whole two hundred ad 
dung thouſand men 


and ſea; forces together made up the number of two milli- 
ons ſix hundred and forty one thouſand fix hundred and 
den mea, without including ſervants, eunuchs, women, ſut- 
lers, and other people of that ſort, which uſually 1 
u army, and ol which the number at this time * 

to chat of the forces: To that the hole number of 


* 


Aſia, conſiſted of ſeventeen hundred thouſand foot, and of 


des thirty more, that were either Perſians 
Ws of the ache; which made in all two hun- 


Thus when Ness Sliced of Th bis od 750 
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| that followed Xerxes in this expedition, amounted to fre 
millions two hundred and eighty-three thouſand two hun- 
dred and twenty. This is the computation which Hero · 
dotus makes of them, and in which Plutarch and Iſocrates 
agree with him. (e) Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, lian, and 
others, fall very ſhort of this number in their calculation: 
bur their accounts of the matter appear to be leſs authen- 
tic than that of Herodotus, who lived in the ſame age this 
- expedition was made, and who repeats the inſcription in- 
graved, by the order of the Amphictyons, upon the monu- 
ment of thoſe Grecians who were killed at Thermopylae, 
which expreſſed that they fought bern three millions of 
men. 

(d) For the ſuſtenance of all theſe perſons there muſt 
be every day conſumed, according to Herodotus's computa- 
tion, above an hundred and ten thouſand three hundred 
and forty medimai's of flower, (the medimnus was a mea 

*ſure, which, according to Budaeus, was equivalent to ſix 
of our buſhels), allowiog for every head the quantity of a 
choenix, which was the daily portion or allowance that 
waſters gave their ſlaves among the Grecians. We have 
no account in hiſtory of any other army ſo numerous as 
this. And amongſt all theſe millions of men, there was 

not one that could vie with Xerxes in point of beauty, ei- 
ther ſor the comlineſs of his face, or the tallneſs of his per- 

Fon. But this is a poor merit or pre · eminence for a prince, 

when attended with no other. Accordingly Juſtin, after 
he has mentioned the number of theſe troops, adds, that 
this vaſt body of forces wanted a chief: er tanto ay- 
mini dux deſuit. 

We ſhould hardly be able to conceive how i it was poſſi 
ble to find a ſufficient quantity of proviſions for ſuch an 
immenſe number of perſons, if the (e) hiſtorian had not 
informed us, that Xerxes had employed four whole years 
in making preparations for this expedition. We have ſcen 
_— many veſſels of burden there were, that coaſted 


(e! Diod. I. xi, p. 3.3 Plin. I. xxxiii e. 10. Elan. I. Xii. c. 3. 
I. vii, c. 47. (e) Her, J. wa, 20. 
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\ along cominually to attend upon and wpply the landarmy; 
and doubtleſs there were freth ones arriving every day, 
that furniſhed the camp with aſafficient plenty of all Lage 
peceffary, 

(f) Herodotus acquaints us with the . 
uſe of to calculate their forces, which were almoft innu 
merable, They aſſenubled ten thouſand men in a particular 
Place, and ranked them as cloſe together as as poffible; 
after which, they deſeribed a cirele quite round them, ani 
erected a little wall upon that circle, about half the height 
of a. man's body: when this was done, they made the 
whole army fucceflively paſs through this ſpace, — there- | 
by knew to what number it amounted. 1 
Herodotus gives us alſo a particular account of the diffs.” 
rent armour of all the nations this army conſiſted of. Be- 
fides the generals of every nation, who euch of them com- 
manded the troo e e their reſpective country, the land- 
army was under the command of ſix Perſian generals; viz. 
Mardonius, the ſon of Gobryas; Tirintatechmus, the ſon 
of Artabanes, and Smerdonus, ſon to Otanes, both near re- 
lations to the king ;  Maſiftus, fon of Darius and Atoſſa; 
Gergis, fon of Ariazes ; and Megabyſus, ſon of Topyrus. 
The ten thouſand Perſians, Tre called che immor- 

; tal band, were'commanded by Hydarncs. TW IE. 
i its particular commanders, 
1 There were likewiſe four Perſian ature who er 
e, manded the fleet, lu (s) Herodatus we have a par — 
er hr account of all the nations by which-it was fate out. EY, ny AJfE Wl 
at Artemiſa Queen of Halicarnaſſus, who, from che death M | 
3er huſband, governed the kingdom for her fon, that was 
fil! a minor, brought but five veſſels along with her; but 
ſi- Wl they were the beſt equipped, and the lighteſt ſhips is the, . 
an Bi whole fleet, next to theſe of the Sidonians, This princeſs 
not diſtinguiſhed herſdf in this war, by her fingular courage, 
and (till more by her prudence and conduct. Herodotus 
es, that, among all the commanders in the army, 


Gee wa no one whogans Kenan fo good ice avuch 
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vie counſel as this queen: Le he ws feb ib 
to apply it to his advantage. 
When Xerxes had numbered his whole forces by 
land and ſea, he aſked Demaratus, if he thought the Gre- 
" cians would dare to expect him? I have already taken no- 
tice, that this Demaratus was one of the two Kings of 
Sparta, who, being exiled by the faction of his enemies, 
| had taken refuge at the Perfian court, where he was en- 
tertained with the greateſt marks of honour and beneficence. 
(h) As the courtiers were one day expreſling their ſurpriſe 
that a King ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be baniſhed, and defir- 
ed him to acquaint them with the reaſon of it: I, ſays 
he, becauſe the Jaw is more powerful than the Kings of 
Sparta. This prince was very much conſidered in Perſia : 
burt neither the injuſtice of the Spartan citizens, nor the 
kind treatment of the Perſian king, could make him forget 
his country.“ As ſoon as he knew that Xerxes was mak- 
ing preparations for the war, he found means to give the 
Grecians ſecret intelligence of it, And now, being obliged 
on this occaſion to ſpeak his ſentiments to the King, he did 
it with ſuch a noble freedom and dignity as became a Spare 
tan, and a King of Sparta. 

(i) Demaratus, before he anſwered the king's queſtion 
deſired to know whether it was his pleaſure that he ſhould 
flatter him, or that he ſhould ſpeak his thoughts to him 

freely and truly, Xerxes having declared that he defired 
| him to act with entire ſincerity, he ſpoke in the following 
terms. © Great prince,” ſays Demaratus, © fince it i 
a agreeable to your pleaſure and commands, 1 ſhall deliver 
my ſentiments to you with the utmoſt truth and ſinceriij 
It muſt be confeſſed,' that, from the beginning of time, 
Greece has been trained up and accuſtomed to poverty: 
but then ſhe has introduced and eſtabliſhed virtue within 
her territories, which wiſdom cultivates,” and the vigour of 
her laws maintains, And it is by the uſe which Greece 
knows how to make of this virtue, that ſhe equally defend 
alf againſt the ĩinconveniencies of poverty, and the yoke 


Ch) Pier, in Apoph. Lacon. p. 220. (i) Her. I. vii. c. 101---1%% 
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my particular tc 


en they are born and bred up in liberty, they will never 
bearken to any propoſals that tend to ſlavery. Though 


to ſpeak 0 of the Lacedaemonians, 


they were deſerted and abandoned by all the other Grecians, 
and reduced to a band of a thouſand men, or even to a more 


incoohderable number, they will till come out to meet 
you, and not refuſe to give you battle.” Xerxes, upon 
bearing this diſcourſe, fell a- laughing: and as he could not 
comprehend, how men, in ſuch a ſtate of liberty and inde- 
pendence as the Lacedaemonians were deſcribed to enjoy, 
_ no maſter to force and compel them to it, could 
de capable of expoſing themſelves in ſuch a manner to 
danger and death; Demaratus replied, (k) © The Spartans 
indeed are free, and under no ſubjeciion to the will of any 
man; but at the ſame time they have laws to which they 
are ſubject, and of which they ſtand. in greater awe than 
your ſubjects do of your Majelty. Now, by theſe laws they 


enemies be never ſo ſuperior; and are commanded, by abid- 
ing firm in their poſt, either to conquer or to die.” 


maratus ſpoke to him, and continued his march. 


_ their allies in vain to require faccours from them. 
The command of the fleet given to the Lacedaemonianr. 


Du CEDAMON and Athens, which were the two moſt 
powerful cities of Greece, and the cities againſt 


aſleep, whilſt ſo formidable an enemy was approaching. 
Having received intelligence long before of the defigns of 


a more exact information of the number and quality of his 


going to be put to death, Xerxes countermanded it, and 
gave orders that they ſhould be conducted through bis ar- 


WW Her, I. vil, 8% 146. 00 wie, 
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ſervitude. 


untrymen, you may aſſure yourſelf, that 


xe forbid. ever to fly in battle, let the number of their 


Xerxes was not offended at the liberty where with De · | 


Sxer. IV. The Lacedaemonians and Athenians fond to 


which Xerxes was moſt exaſperated, were not indolent or 78 


this prince, they had ſent ſpies to Sardis, in order to have 


forces. Theſe ſpies were ſeized, and as they were juſt 


my, and then ſent back without any harm being dope to 
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them. At their return, elles underſtood what they 
had to apprehend: from ſo potent an enemy. 
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They ſent deputies at the ſame time to Argos, into Sicily to { 

do Gclon the tyrant of Syracuſe, ta the iftes of Corcyra and farth 
Beet r hind, 
| the common enemy. the { 

(m) The people of Argos offered: a very confiderable range 

ſaccour, on condition they ſhould: have an equal ſhare of -(p 

che authority and command with the Lacedaemonians. orach 

The latter conſented; that the king of Argos ſhould have occaſi 

the ſame authority as either of the two kings of Sparta. (q 

This was granting them a great deal. But into what errors keſt al 

and miſchiefs are not men led by a miſtaken point of honour, tions 1 

and a fooliſh jealouſy, of command The Argives were not to req 
contented with this offer, and refuſed to enter into the league of Th, 

with the Grecians, without conſidering, that if they ſuffered their f 

chem to be deſtroyed, their oun ruin mult inevitably follow, among 


{n) The deputies proceeded from Argos to Sicily, aod peace 
addreſſed themſelves to Gelon, who was the moſt potent actual 
of the Greeks at that time. He promiſed to aſſiſt (5) 7 

them with two hundred veſſeis of three benches of oars, derer v 


with an army of twenty thouſand foot and two thouſand chooſe | 

horſe, two thouſand light · armed ſoldiers, and the ſame preſent. 

number of bowmen and lingers, and to ſupply the Grecian being at 

army with proviſions during the whole war, an condition able and 

they would make him generaliſſimo of all the forces both the dang 

by land and ſea. The Lacedaemonians were highly offend- ves a3 

td at fuch à propoſal. Gelon then abated ſomewhat in his Whoſe na 

1 demands, and promiſed the: ſame, provided he had at leaſt other reſj 

1 | the command; cither of the fleet or of the army. This BY for his v 

1 was ſtremouſly oppoſed by che Athenians, who BW Not withſt 

11 made anſwer, that they alone had'a right to command the Wl the aſſemi 

| | fleet, in caſe the Lacedaemonians were willing to give it your, Th 

14 up. Gelon had a more ſubſtantial reaſon for not leaving ther almo 
_. == Sicily uaprovided of troops; which'was the approach of the 

formidable army of the Carthaginians, commanded by A- (0) Her. 

, that conſiſted of three hundred . * 0 

Abe 

(= Her, I. vii. e. ess. (0) e — W 
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(o) The inhabitants of Corcyra, now called Corfu, gave 
the cavoys a more favourable anſwer, and immediately put 
to ſea with a fleet of ſixty veſſels, But they advanced no 
farther than to the coaſts of Lacoma, pretending they were 
hindered by contrary winds, but in reality waiting to ſee 
the ſueceſs of an engagement, that they might afterwards 

range theraſelves on the ſide of the conqueror. 

(p) The people of Crete, having conſulted the Delphic 
oracle, to know what reſolution they were to take on this 
occaſion, abſolutely refuſed to enter into the league. 

(q) Thus were the Lacedaemonians and the Athenians 
leſt almoſt to themſelves, all the reft of the cities and na- 
tions having ſubmitted to the heralds that Xerxes had ſent 
to require earth and water of them, excepting the people 
of Theſpia and of Plataea. (r) In fo preſſing a danger, 
their firſt care was to put an end to all diſcord and diviſion 
among themſelves; for which reaſon the Athenians made 
peace bane wa the people of Ægina, with whom they were 
actually at war. | 

(s) Their next care was to appoint a general: for there 
never was any occaſion wherein it was more neceſſary to 
chooſe one, capable of ſo important a truſt, than in the 
preſent conjuncture, when Greece was upon the point of 
being attacked by the whole forces of Aſia. The moſt 
able and experienced captains, terrified at the greatneſs of 
the danger, had taken the reſolution of not preſenting them - 
ſelves as candidates. There was a certain citizenat Athens, 
whoſe name was Epicydes, that had ſome eloquence, butin 
other reſpects was a perſon of no metit, was in diſreputation 
for his want of courage, and notorious for his avatice. 
Notwithſtanding all which, it was apprebended, that, in 
the aſſembly of the people, the votes would run in his fa- 
your, . 'Themiſtecles, who was ſenſible, that in calm wea · 
ther almoſt any mariner may be capable of conducting a 


(e) Her. I. vii. c. 168. (p) bid. c. 169 Ibid. c. 132. 
(r) Ibid. c. hg Ne) in, Themiſt, 7 1 17145 n 


vilibet nautarum vectorumque tranquillo mari gubernare po- 
teſt; * tempeſtas eſt, ac turbato mari rapitur vento navis, 
2. 2 gubernatore opus eſt. Livy, I. xaiv, n. 8. | 
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126 The Hrs Tory of the 
veſſel, but that in ſtorms and tempeſts the moſt able pilots 


are at a Joſs, was convinced, that the commonwealth was - 
ruined, if Epicydes was choſen general, whoſe venal and | 
mercenary ſoul gave them the juſteſt reaſon to fear, that he the 
was not proof againſt the Perſian gold. There are occaſions, elt 
when, in order to act wiſely, I had almoſt ſaid regularly, ho 
it is neceſſary to diſpenſe with- and riſe above all rule. Bar 
Themiſtocles, who knew very. well, that in the preſent tize 
ſtate of affairs, he was the only perſon capable of command- that 
ing, did, for that reaſon, make no ſcruple of employing fit te 
bribes and preſents to remove his competitor: * and having ing t 
found means to make the ambition of Epicydes amends, by all hi 
gratifying his avarice, he got himſelf elected general in his theſo 
Read. We may here, I think, very juſtly apply to The- bitter 
miſtocles what Titus Livius ſays of Fabius on a like oc- mans 
caſion. This great commander finding, when Hannibal the ſta 
was in the heart of Italy, that the people were going to their ſ 
make a man of no merit conſul, employed all his own credit, blic, x 
as well as that of his friends, to be continued in the conſul - we ſha] 
ſhip, without being concerned at the clamour that might be ſecretly 
raiſed againſt him; and he ſucceeded in the attempt. The tributed 
hiſtorian adds, 1 The conjuncture of affairs, and the vanceme 
extreme danger the commonwealth was expoſed to, were The ; 
arguments of ſuch weight, that they prevented any one from Ceived ac 
being offended at a conduct which might appear to be con- thenians 
trary to rules, and removed all ſuſpicion of Fabius's having ther reſ 
acted upon any motive of intereſt or ambition. On the Utte 
contrary, the public admired his generoſity and greatneſs gence tay, 
of ſoul, in that, as he knew the commonwealth had oc- dent foreſi 
caſion for an accompliſhed general, and could not be igno- text, had e 


rant or doubtful of his own fingular merit in that reſpect, judging lik 
he had choſen'rather in ſome ſort to hazard his own repu- victory of 
tation, and perhaps expoſe his character to the reproaches Wi trary,  - 


| N : 
=" Kpnuaot Inv Nr eZovyoraro T TY Eximudov. f a of (till 
+ Tempus ac neceſſitas belli, ac diſcrimen ſummae rerum, facie- Prepare the 
bant ne quis aut in exemplum exquireret, aut ſuſpectum cupicitats egan to thi 
imperii conſulem haberet. Quin laudabant potius magnitudinem am ta, which, 


mi, quod, cum ſummo imperatore eſſe opus reip. ſciret, ſeque eum 
haud dubie eſſe, minoris invidiam ſuam, fi qua ex re oriretur, quam 
wilitatem reip, feciſſet. Liv. I. XXiv. n. 9. 


(t) Nut. 
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of envious tongues, than to be wanting in any ſervice he 
could render his country,” 

(t) The Athenians alſo paſſed a decree to recall home all 
their people that were in baniſhment, They were afraid 
leſt Ariſtides ſhould join their enemies, and leſt his credit 
ſhould carry over a great many others to the fide of the 
Barbarians. But they had a very falſe notion of their ci- 
tizen, who was infinitely remote from ſuch ſentiments. Be 
that as it would, on this extraordinary juncture they thought 
fit to recall him: and Themiſtocles was ſo far from oppoſ- 
ing the decree for that purpoſe, that he promoted it with 
all his credit and authority, The hatred and diviſion of 
theſe great men had nothing in them of that implacable, 
bitter and outrageous ſpirit, which prevailed among the Ro- 
mans in the later times of the republic, The danger of 
the ſtate was the means of their reconciliation; and when 
their ſervice was neceſſary to the preſervation of the pu- 
a blic, they laid aſide all their jealouſy and rancour: and 
8 we ſhall ſee, by the ſequel, that Ariſtides was ſo far from 
e ſecretly thwarting his antient rival, that he zealouſly con- 
b tributed to the ſucceſs of his enterprizes, and to the ad- 
vancement of his glory. 

The alarm increaſed in Greece, in proportion as they re- 
ceived advice that the Perſian army advanced. If the A- 
thenians and Lacedaemonians had been able to make no 
other reſiſtance than with their land-forces, Greece hid 
been utterly ruined, and reduced to ſlavery. This exi- 
gence taught them how to ſet a right value upon the pru- 
dent foreſight of Themiſtocles, who, upon ſome other pre- 
text, had cauſed an hundred galleys to be built. Inſtead of 
Judging like the reſt of the Athenians, who looked upon the 
victory of Marathon as the end of the war, he, on the con- 
trary, conſidered it rather as the beginning, or as the ſig- 
nal of ſtill greater battles, for which it was neceſſary to 
ade. Prepare the Athenian people: and, from that very time, he 

began to think of railing Athens to a ſuperiority over Spar- 

ta, which, for a long time, had been the miſtreſs of all 
(t) Plut, in Ariſt. p. 322, 323. 
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128 The His Torr of the 
Greece, With this view he judged it expedient to make 
the Athenian power entirely maritime; perceiving very 
plainly, that as ſhe was ſo weak by land, ſhe bad no other 
way to render herſelf neceſſary to her allies, or formidable 
to her enemies, His opinion herein prevailed among the 
people, in ſpite of the oppoſition of Miltiades, whoſe diffe- 
rence of opinion undoubtedly aroſe from the little pro- 
bability there was, that a people entirely unacquainted 
with fighting at ſea, and that were only capable of fitting 
out and arming very ſmall veſſels, ſhould be able to with- 
{ſtand ſo formidable a power as that of the Perſians, who 
had both a numerous-land army, and a fleet of above a 
thouſand ſhips. | 
(u) The Athenians had ſome ſilver mines in a part of 
Attica called Laurium, the whole revenues and products 
of which uſed to be diſtiibuted ani ongſt them. Themiſtocles 
had the courage to propoſe to the people, that they ſhould 
aboliſh theſe diſtributions, and employ that money in buil- 
ding veſſels with three benches of oars, in order to make 
war upon the people of Ægina, againſt whom he endeavour- 
ed to inflame their antient jealouſy, No people are ever 
willing to ſacrifice their private intereſts to the general uti- 
lity of the public: for they ſeldom have ſo much genero- 


(y) T 


ko meet 
to Gree, 
they we 
by the ei 
ſecurity, 


ſity or public ſpirit, as to purchaſe the welfare or preſer- ed, ſhou! 
vation of the ſtate at their own expence. The Athenian be obli 

people however did-it upon this occaſion, Moved by the fo their j1 
lively remonſtrances of Themiſtocles, they conſented, that their cour 


the money which aroſe from the product of the mines ſhould hereupon 
be employed in the building of an hundred galleys. Againſt to guard ti 


the arrival of Xerxes they doubled the number; and to „ near 
that fleet Greece owed its preſervation. | Iympug an 
(.) When they came to the point of naming a general Wi king of Ma 
for the command of the navy, the Athenians, who alone if they wait 
had furniſhed the two thirds of it, laid claim to that ho: eritably be 
nour as appertaining to them; and their pretenſions were Thermopyl, 
certainly juſt and well-grounded, It happened, howeve!, abandoned, 
that the ſuffrages of the allies all concurred in favour of Wl the Perſians 
Eurybiades a Lacedaemonian. Themiſtoeles, though ver) WF (z) Ther 
(o) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 113. (x) Her. I. viii, c. 213. ) A. M. 


(z) Her, 1, 
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aſpiring after glory, thought it incumbent upon bim on this 
occaſion to neglect his own intereſts for the co mon good 
of the nation: and giving the Athenians to underſtand, that, 
provided they behaved themſelves with courage and con- 
duct, all the Grecians would quickly deſire to confer the 
command upon them, of their own accord, he perſuaded 
them to confent, as he would do himſelf, to give up that 
point at preſent to the Spartans, It may jaſtly be ſaid, that 
this prudent moderation in Themiſtocles was another means 
of ſaving that ſtate ; for the allies threatened to ſeparate them- 
felres from them, if they refuſed to comply; and if that had 
happened, Greece muſt have been inevitably ruined. 


Ster. V. The battle of Thermopylae. The death of 


Leonidas. 


f 

$ 

$ | 

d (y) T E only thing that now remained to be diſeuſſed, 
|- was, 

e 


to know in what place they ſhould refolve 


to meet the Perſians, in order to diſpute their entrance in- 
* to Greece, The people of Theſfaly repreſented, that as 
or- WI they were the moſt expoſed, and likely to be firſt attacked 
ti- by the enemy, it was but reaſonable, that their defence and 
-0- fecurity, on which the ſafety of all Greece ſo much depend- 
et ed, ſnould firſt be provided for; without which they ſhould 
; be oblrged to take other meafures, that would be contrary 
to their inclinations, but yet abſolutely neceſfary, in caſe 
their country was left unprotected and defenceleſs. It was 
hereupon reſolved, that ten thouſand men ſhould be ſent 
to guard the paſſage which ſeparates Macedonia from Theſ- 
faly, near the river Peneus, between the mountains of O- 
hympus and Offa. But Alexander, the fon of Amyntas, 
king of Macedonia, having given them to underſtand, that 
if they waited for the Perſians in that place, they muſt in- 
evitably be overpowered by their numbers, they retired to 
Thermopylae. The Theſſalians finding themſelves thus 
abandoned, without any farther deliberation ſubmitted to 
the Perſians. 

(2) Thermopylae is a ftreight or narrow paſs of mount 
(y) A. _ 3524. Ant: J. C. 480, Her, I. v. e. 272, 273. 
(2) Her, I. vii, c. 27 5---177- 
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' OEta, between Theſſaly and. Phocis, but twenty-five feet 


broad, which therefore might be defended by a ſmall num- tog 
ber of forces, and which was the only way through which mer 
the Perſian land-army could enter Achaia, and advance to at 1 
beſiege Athens. This was the place where the Grecian adds 
army thought fit to wait for the enemy. The perſon who conc 
commanded it was Leonidas, one of the two kings of Sparta, ſolut 


(a) Xerxes in the mean time was upon his march. He 


had given orders for his fleet to follow him along the coaſt, mopy 
and to regulate their motions according to thoſe of the land- prepa 
army. Where-ever he came, he found proviſions and re- himſe 
freſhments prepared beforchand, purſuant to the orders he ans w 
had ſent: and every city he arrived at, gave him a mag- be per 
nificent entertainment, which coſt immenſe ſums of money, the be 
The vaſt expence of theſe treats. gave occaſion to a witty to, he 


ſaying of a certain citizen of Abdera in Thrace, who, when 
the king was gone, ſaid, they ought to thank the gods, 
that he eat but one meal a-day. | 
(b) In the ſame country of Thrace, there was a prince 
who ſhewed an extraordinary greatneſs of ſou] on this oc- 
caſion : it was the king of the Biſaltes. Whilſt all the o- 
ther princes ran into ſervitude, and baſely ſubmitted to 
Xerxes, liz bravely refed to receive his yoke, or to obey 
him. Not being in a condition to reſiſt him with open force, 
he retired to the top of the-mountain Rhodope, into an in- 
acceſſible place, and forbad all his ſons, who were fix in 
number, to carry arms againſt Greece, But they, either 
out of fear of Xerxes, or out of curioſity to ſee ſo impor- 
tant a war, followed the Perſians, in contradiction to their 
fathet's injunction. On their return home, their father, 
tapuniſn ſo direct a diſobedience, condemned all his ſons to 
have their eyes put out. Xerxes continued his march through 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Theſſaly, every thing giving way 
before him till he came to the ſtreight of Thermopylae. 
(c) One cannot ſee, without the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, 
with what an handful of troops the Grecians oppoſed the 
innumerable army of Xerzes. We find a particular ac- 


(a) Ibid. c. 108---132, (b) Ibid, I. viii. c. 116. 
(c) Fauſ. I. x. p. 645. 
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count of their number in Pauſanias. All their forces joined 
together, amounted only to eleven thouſand two hundred 
men. Of which number four thouſand only were employed 
at Thermopylae to defend the paſs. But theſe ſoldiers, 
adds the hiſtorian, were all determined to a man either to 
conquer or die. And what is it that an army of ſuch re- 
ſolution is not able to effect? 

(d) When Xerxes advanced near the treights of Ther- 
mopylae, he was ſtrangely ſurprized to find, that they were 
prepared to diſpute his paſſage. He had always flattered 
himſelf, that, on the firſt hearing of his arrival the Greci- 
ans would betake themſelves to flight; nor could he ever 
be perſuaded to believe, what Demaratus had told him from 
the beginning of his project, that, at the firſt paſs he came 
to, he would find his whole army ſtopped by an handful 
of men, He ſent out a ſpy before him to take a view of 
the enemy. The ſpy brought him word, that he found the 
Lacedaemonians out of their intrenchments, and that they 


: were diverting themſelves with military exerciſes, and com- 
bing their hair, This was the Spartan manner of prepar- 
K ing themſelves for battle. 

0 Xerxes, ſtill entertaining ſome hopes of their flight, 
7 waited four days on purpoſe to ge them time to retreat. 
e, (e) And, in this interval of time, he uſed his utmoſt endea- 
n- vours to gain Leonidas, by making him magnificent pro- 


in miſes, and aſſuring him, that he would make him maſter 
ger of all Greece, if he would come over to his party. Leoni- 

das rejected his propoſal with ſcorn and indignation, Xer- 
xes having afterwards wrote to him to deliver up his arms, 
Leonidas, in a ſtyle and ſpirit truly Laconical, anſwered 
him in two words, “ Come and take them, Nothing remain- 
ed, but to prepare themſelves to engage the Lacedaemo- 
nians, Xerxes firſt commanded his Median forces to march 
againſt them, with orders to take them all alive, and brin 

them to him, Theſe Medes were not able to ſtand the 
Charge of the Grecians ; and being ſhamefully put to flight, 


(d) Her. I. vii. c. 207---231.; Diod, I. xi. p. 3-10. 
le) Put. in Lacon. apoph. p. 225, 
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they ſhewed, ſays Herodotus, * that Xerxes had a great 
many men, and but few ſoldiers. The next that were ſent 


to face the Spartans, were thoſe Perſians called the immor- of pj 
tal band, which conſiſted of ten thouſand men, and were *r 
the beſt troops in the whole army. But theſe had no wad 

better ſucceſs than the former. | dead 
Xerxes, out of all hopes of being able to force his way ed di 
through troops ſo determined to conquer or die, was ex- th 
tremely perplexed; and could not tell what refolution to phi | 
take; when an inhabitant of the conntry came to him, and * : 
diſcovered a ſecret Þ path to the top of an eminence, which a 45 ** 
overlooked and commanded the Spartan forces. He quick - * D 
ly diſpatched a detachment thither; which marching all 1 3 
night, arrived there at the break of day, and poſſeſſed them · - ads 
ſelves of that advantageous poſt, Perſian 
The Greeks were ſoon appriſed of this misfortune : and ods pf 
Leonidas feeing that it was now impoſſible to repulſe the by * 
enemy, obliged the reſt of the allies to retire; but ſtaid ſieie f 
himfelf with his three hundred Lacedaemonians, all reſol- OED 3 

ved to die with their leader; who being told by the oracle, 

that either Lacedaemon or her king mult neceſſarily periſh, that is to 
determined, without the leaſt difficulty or hefitation, to ſa- we died / 
crifice himſelf for his country. The Spartans loft all hopes afterwarc 
either of conquering or eſcaping, and looked upon Ther- cauſed thi 
mopylae as their burying-place, The king exhorting his Pylae to 8 
men to take ſome nouriſhment, and telling them at the ſame memory: 


time, that they ſhould ſup together with Pluto, they ſet lanias, - E 
up a ſhout of joy, as if they had been invited to a banquet, pronounce, 
and full of ardour advanced with their king to battle. The game ; wh 
ſhock was exceeding violent and bloody. Leonidas himſelf partake, in 
was one of the firſt that fell. The endeavours of the La- ed in the g 
eedaemonians to defend his dead body were incredible. At (2) Xery 
length, not vanquiſhed, but oppreſſed by numbers, they all WF *mong whi, 


fell, except one man, who eſcaped to Sparta, where he was (00 Her, 4 
Ori Toanor wev avIyfroro fe, ou It avipec. Parti anim 
Smonides 2 


Quod multi homines eſſent, pauci autem viri. 
+ When the Gauls, two hundred years after this, came to invade 
Greece, they poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſtreights of Thermopylae by 
means of the ſame by-path, which the Greciaus had ſtill neglected to 


ſecure. Pauſ. I. i. p. 7 et 8. 
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treated as a coward and traitor to his country, and no body 
would keep company or converſe with him. But ſoon after- 
wards he made a glorious amends for his fault at the battle 
of Plataea, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in an extraordi- 
nary manner, (f) Xerxes, enraged to the laſt degree againſt 
Leonidas for daring to make head againſt him, cauſed his 
dead body to be hung up on a gallows, and made his intend- 
ed diſhonour of his enemy his own immortal ſhame, 

Some time after theſe tranſactions, by order of the Am- 
phictyons, a magnificent monument was erected at Ther- 
mopylae to the honour of theſe brave defenders of Greece; 
and upon the monument were two inſcriptions ; one of which 
was general, and related to all thoſe that died at Thermo- 
pylae, importing, that the Greeks of Peloponneſas, to the 
number only of four thouſand, had made head againſt the 
Perſian army, which conſiſted of three millions of men: the 
other related to the Spartans in particular, It was compoſed 
by the poet Simonides, and is very remarkable for its ſim- 
plicity, It is as follows : 


N Fen', ayſtinoy Ac, ,,,. ori Th Of 
Kt I, Toig xtivey e ον˖ voprpentg* 


that is to ſay, Go, paſſenger, and tell at Lacedaemon, that 


£ we died here in obedience to her ſacred laws, Forty years 
3 afterwards, Pau ſanias, who obtained the victory at Plataea, 
5 cauſed the bones of Leonidas to be carried from Thermo- 
is pylae to Sparta, and erected a magnificent monument to his 
ne memory: near which was likewiſe another erected for Pau- 
et ſanias. Every year at theſe tombs was a funeral oration 
et, pronounced to the honour of theſe heroes, and a public 
he game; wherein none but Lacedaemonians had a right to 
(lf partake, in order to ſhew, that they alone were concern- 


ed in the glory obtained at Thermopylae. 
g) Xerxes in that affair loſt above twenty taouſand men, 
among which were two of the king's own brothers. He 


(f) Her. I. vii. c. 238. (g) Ibid. I. vii. c. 24, 25. | 
"Ras ora Lacedaemonii in Thermopylis occiderunt, in quos 
onides: 
Dic, hoſpes, Spartae nos te hie vidiſſe jacentes, 
Dum ſanclis patriae legibus obſequimur. 
Cc. Tuſe. Quacit. I. i. n. 101. 
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was very ſenſible, that ſo great a loſs, which was a manifeſt and 
proof of the courage of their enemies, was capable of alar- wou 
ming and diſcouraging his ſoldiers. In order therefore to the 
conceal the knowlege of it from them, he cauſed all his men point 
that were killed in that action, except a thouſand, whoſe ratio 
bodies he ordered to be left upon the field, to be thrown ough 
together into large holes, which were ſecretly made, and on thi 
covered over afterwards with earth and herbs. This ſtra- of mii 
tagem ſucceeded very ill: for when the ſoldiers in his fleet, very : 
being curious to ſee the field of battle, obtained leave to come tyranr 
thither for that purpoſe, it ſerved rather to diſcover his own againſt 
littleneſs of ſoul, than to conceal the number of the ſlain. Theſe 
(h) Diſmayed with a victory that had coſt him ſo dear, were ti 

he aſked Demaratus, if the Lacedaemonians had many devote 


ſuch ſoldiers? That prince told him, that the Spartan re- Perſian: 
public had a great many cities belonging to it, of which all ſarery, 


the inhabitants were excceding brave; but that the inha- ple, eit. 
bitants of Lacedaemon, who were properly called Spartans, I do 
and who were about eight thouſand in number, ſurpaſſed all or aſcrit 
the reſt in valour, and were all of them ſuch as thoſe who plainly 
had fought under Leonidas. | king of 
I return a little to the battle of Thermopylae, the iſſue ing aſton 
of which, fatal in appearance, might make an impreſhon ken, ſpok 
upon the minds of the readers to the diſadvantage of the ** Sir, th; 
Lacedaemonians, and occaſion their courage to be looked men ag 
upon as the effect of a preſumptuous temerity, or a deſye- WM © If we a 
rate reſolution. | * all the 
That action of Leonidas with his three hundred Spartans, ** ent, ſinc 
was not the effect of raſhneſs or deſpair, but was a wiſe and her inh. 
noble conduct, as (i) Diodorus Siculus has taken care to ob - my little 
ſerve, in the magnificent encomium upon that famous en- The ey 
gagement, to which he aſcribes the ſucceſs of all the enſu · ments. TH 
ing victories and campaigns. Leonidas knowing that Xer- I Perſians, 2 
xes marched at the head of all the forces of the eaſt, in WM The lives t 
order to overwhelm and cruſh a little country by the dint of ¶ Vere not tl 


his numbers, rightly conceived, from the ſuperiority of bis death was ; 
genius and underſtanding, that if they pretended to make laſting than 
the ſucceſs of that war conſiſt in oppoſing force to force, WW?" Was in a 


(h) Her, I. vii. c. 134—137. (i) Diod. I. xi. p. 9. Made the Pe 
| (5 Plut, 
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and numbers to numbers, all the Grecian nations together 
would never be able to equal the Perſians, or to diſpute 
the victory with them; that it was therefore neceſſary to 


ration whilſt ſhe was under theſe alarms; and that they 
ought to ſhew the whole univerſe, who had all their eyes up- 
on them, what glorious things may be done, when greatneſs 
of mind is oppoſed to force of body, true courage and bras 
very againſt blind impetuoſity, the love of liberty againſt 
tyrannical oppreſſion, and a few diſciplined veteran troops, 
againſt a confuſed multitude, though never ſo numerous, 
Theſe brave Lacedaemonians thonght it became them, who 
were the choiceſt ſoldiers of the chief people of Greece, to 


devote themſelves to certain death, in order to make the 
4 Perſians ſenſible how difficult it is to reduce free men to 
1 ſlavery, and to teach the reſt of Greece, by their exam» 
i ple, cither to vanquiſh or to periſh, | 
by I do not copy theſe ſentiments from my own invention, 
all or aſcribe them to Leonidas without foundation : they are 
ho plainly compriſed in that ſhort anſwer which that worthy 
king of Sparta made a certain Lacedaemonian; who, be- 
ſue ing aſtoniſhed at the generous reſolution the king had ta- 


ken, ſpoke to him in this manner: (k) * 1s it poſſible then, 
* Sir, that you can think of marching with an handful of 
men againſt ſuch a mighty and innumerable army?“ 
* If we are to reckon upon numbers,” replied Leonidas, 
* all the people of Greece together would not be ſuffici- 
* ent, ſince a ſmall part of the Perſian army is equal to all 
* her inhabitants: but if we are to reckon upon valour, 
my little troop is more than ſufficient.” 

The event ſhewed the juſtneſs of this prince's ſenti- 
ments, That illuſtrious example of courage aſtoniſhed the 
Perſians, and gave new ſpirit and vigour to the Greeks, 
The lives then of this herotc leader and his brave troop 
vere not thrown away, but uſefully employed ; and their 
death was attended with a double effect, more great and 
laſting than they themſelves had imagined, On one hand, 


made the Perſians for ever after lay aſide all thoughts of at- 
(*) Plut, in Lac, Apoph. p. 225. 


point out to Greece another means of ſafety and preſer- _ 


it was in a manner the ſeed of their enſuing victories, which 


* 
* 
: 
| 
| 
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racking Greece; ſo that, during the ſeven or eight ſucceed- the 
ing reigns, there was neither any prince who durſt entertain the 
ſuch a deſign, nor any flatterer in his court who durſt pro- con 


pole the thing to him. On the other hand, ſuch a ſignal 
and exmeplary inſtance of intrepidity made an indelible 
impreſhon upon all the reſt of the Grecians, and left a per- 
ſoafon deeply rooted in their hearts, that they were able 
to ſubdue the Perſians, and ſubvert their vaſt empire, Ci- 
mon was the man who made the firſt attempt of that kind 
with ſucceſs. Ageſilaus afterwards puſhed that deſign ſo 
far, that he made a great monarch tremble in his palace 
at Suſa. Alexander at laſt accompliſhed it with incredible 
facility. He never had the leaſt doubt, no more than the 
Macedonians who followed him, or the whole country of 
Greece that choſe him general in that expedition, but that 
with thirty thouſand men he could reduce the Perſian em- 
pire, as three hundred Spartans had been ſufficient to check 
the united forces of the whole eaſt. 


Ste r. VI. Naval battle near Artemiſa. 


(0 3 very ſame day on which paſſed the glorious 
action at Thermopylae, there was alſo an en- and the 
gagement at ſea between the two flegts. That of the Gre - 
cians, excluſive of the little galleys and ſmall boats, con- 
ſifted of two hundred and ſeventy one veſſels. This fleet 
had lain by near Artemiſa, a promontory of Euboea upon 
the northern coaſts towards the ſtreights. Thar of the ene- 
my, which was much more numerous, was near the fame 
place, had but lately ſuffered in a violent tempeſt, that had 
deſtroyed above four hundred of their veſſels. Notwith- 
ſtanding this loſs, as it was ſtill vaſtly Fuperior in number 
to that of the Grecians, which they were preparing to fall 
upon, they detached to hundred of their veſſels with or- 
ders to wait about Euboea, to the end that none of the e- 
nemy's veſſels might be able to eſcape them. The Gre- 
ciavs having got intelligence of that ſeparation, immediately 
ſet ſail in the night, in order to attack that detachment at 
day-break the next morning. But not meeting with it, 


(0) Her, I. viii. c. z---18.; Diod. I. xi. p. 10. et 11. 
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they went towards the evening, and fell upon the bulk of 
| the enemy's fleet, which they treated very roughly, Night 
coming on, they were obliged to feparate, and both par- 


| ties retired to their poft, But the very night that parted 
> them, proved more pernicious to the Perſians, than the en- 
4 gagement which had preceded, from a violent ſtorm of 
e wind, accompanied with rain and thunder, which diſtreſ- 


ſed and haraſſed their veſſels till break of day: and the 
two hundred ſhips alſo, that had been detached from their 
fleet, as we mentioned before, were almoſt all caſt away u- 
pon the coaſts of Euboea ; it being the will of the gods, ſays 
Herodotus, that the two fleets ſhould become very near equal. 
The Athenians having the ſame day received a reinforce- 
ment of fifty-three veſſels, the Grecians, who were appriſed 
of the wrack that had befallen part of the enemy's fleet, 
fell upon the ſhips of the Cilicians at the ſame hour they had 
attacked the fleet the day before, and ſunk a great number 
of them. The Perſians, being aſhamed to ſee themſelves 
thus inſulted by an enemy that was ſo much inferior in 
number, thought fit the next day to appear firſt in a diſpo- 
ſition to engage. The battle was very obſtinate this time, 
and the ſucceſs pretty near equal on both ſides, excepting 
that the Perfians, who were incommoded by the largeneſs 
and number of their veſſels, ſuſtained much the greater 
lols, Both parties however retired in good order, 

(m) All theſe actions, which paſſed near Artemiſa, did 
not bring matters to an abſolute deciſion, but contributed 
very much to animate the Athenians; as they were convin- 
ced by their own experience, that there is nothing really 
formidable, either in the number and magnificent ornaments 
of veſſels, or in the barbarians inſolent ſhouts and ſongs 
of victory, to men that know how to come to cloſe engage- 
ment, and that have the courage to fight with ſteadineſs 
and reſolution; and that the beſt way of dealing with ſach 
an enemy, is to deſpiſe all that-vain appearance, to advance 
boldly up to them, and. to charge them briſkly and vi- 
gorouſly without ever giving ground. - 


(m) Plut. in Themiſt. p. x15, 117.; Her, I. vül. c. 21, 22. 
vor. III. 8 2 
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The Grecian fleet having at this time had intelligence vf 


"'V Erxes in the mean time was entered into the country 


| likely to bear the whole weight of their fury and vengeance. 


what had paſſed at Thermopylae, reſolved upon the courſe — a 
they were to take without any farther deliberation. They * 
immediately ſailed away from Artemiſa, and advancing to- ige 
ward the heart of Greece, they ſtopped at Salamin, a little to n 
iſle very near and over - againſt Attica, Whilſt the fleet was 008 
retreating, Themiſtocles paſſed through all the places where anot 
it was neceſſary for the enemies to come to land, in order unde 
to take in freſh water, or other proviſions, and in large that | 
characters ingraved upon the rocks and the ſtones the mc 
following words, which he addreſſed to the Ionians : © Be * 
of our ſide, ye people of Ionia: come over to the party as thi 
« of your fathers, who expoſe their own lives for no other g con 
e end than to maintain your liberty; or, if you cannot poſ- ; ya : 
« ſibly do that, at leaſt do the Perſians all the miſchief you _ oc] 
© can, when we are engaged with them, and put their py ns 
« army into diſorder and confuſion.” (n) By this means N = | 
Themiſtocles hoped either io bring the Ionians really over - = 
to their party, or at leaſt to render them ſuſpected to the 1 pre! 
barbarians. We ſee this general had his thoughts always : em by 
intent upon his buſineſs, and neglected nothing that coul 2 5 
contribute to the ſucceſs of his deſigns. | Fare ts 
Sect. VII. The Athenians abandon their city, which the very 
is taken and burnt by Xerxes. bad happ 

Was mani 


of Phocis by the upper part of Doris, and was burning 
and plundering the cities of the Phocians. The inhabitants 
of Peloponneſus having no thoughts but to ſave their own 
eountry, reſolved to abandon all the reſt, and to bring all 
the Grecian forces together within the iſthmus, over which 
they intended to build a ſtrong wall from one ſea to the 
other, a ſpace of near five miles Engliſh, The Athenians 
were highly provoked at ſo baſe a deſertion, ſeeing them. 
ſelves ready to fall into the hands of the Perſians, and 


Some time before they had conſulted the oracle of Delphos, 
which had given them for anſwer, (o) That there woull 


(n) Her. I. vii. c. 40, 41. (o) Id. I. vi, e. 139—143. 


be no way of ſaving the city but by walls of wood. The 
ſentiments of the people were much divided about this am- 
bigaous expreſſion. Some thought it was to be underſtood 
to mean the citadel, becauſe heretofore it had been ſur- 
rounded with wooden palliſades. But Themiſtocles gave 
another ſenſe to the words, which was much more natural, 
underſtanding it to intend ſhipping ; and demonſtrated, 
that the only meaſures they had to take were, to leave the 
city empty, and to imbark all the inhabitants. But this 
was a reſolution the people would not at all give ear to, 


a as thinking themſelves inevitably loſt, and not even caring 
| to conquer, when once they had abandoned the temples of 
4 their gods, and the tombs of their anceſtors. Here The- 
- miſtocles had occaſion for all his addreſs and all his eloquence 
1 to work upon the people. After he had repreſented to 
* them, that Athens did not conſiſt either of its walls, or its 
* houſes, but of its citizens, and that the ſaving of theſe was 
T the preſervation of the city, he endeavoured to perſuade 


them by the argument moſt capable of making an impreſſion 
Lys upon them, in the unhappy, afflicted, and dangerous con- 
dition they were then in, I mean the argument and mo- 
tire of divine authority; giving them to underſtand, by 
the very words of the oracle, and by the prodigies which 
bad happened, that their removing for a time from Athens 
was manifeſtly the will of the gods. 

(p) A decree was therefore paſſed, by which, in order 
to ſoften what appeared ſo hard in the reſolution: of deſert- 
ing the city, it was ordained, ** That Athens ſhould be 
given up in truſt into the hands, and committed to the. 
keeping and protection of Minerva, patroneſs of the 
* Athenian people; that all ſuch inhabitants as were able 
to bear arms, ſhould go on ſhipboard; and that every 
* citizen ſhould provide, as well as he could, for the ſafe- 
*ty and ſecurity of his wife, children, and flaves.” 

(q) The extraordinary behaviour of Cimon, who was at 
this time very young, was of great weight on this ſingular 
Xccaſion, Followed by his companions, with a gay and 


(p) Her. I. viii. c. 5 1---54.; Plut. in Themiſt. p. 117. 
3. (q) Plut. in Cim. P- 481. Fn 
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them with great humanity and generoſity. For they made 


140 The His Toxy of the 
chearful countenance, he went publicly along the ſtreet of 
the Ceramicus to the citadel, in order to conſecrate a bitt 
of a bridle, which he carried in his hand, in the temple of 
Minerva; deſigning to make the people underſtand, by this 
religious and affecting ceremony, that they had no farther 
buſineſs with land forces, and that it behoved them now 
to betake themſelves entirely to the ſea. After he had made 
an offering of this bitt, he took one of the ſhields that hung 
upon the wall of the temple, paid his devotions to the god - 
deſs, went down to the water - ſide, and was the firſt who, 
by his example, inſpired the greateſt part of the people with 
confidence and reſolution, and encouraged them to imbark. 
The major part of them ſent their fathers and mothers, 
that were old, together with their wives and children, to 
the city of * Trezene; the inhabitants of which received 


an ordinance, that they ſhould be maintained at the expence 
of the public, and aſſigned for each perſon's ſubſiſtence two 
oboli a-day, which were worth about two pence Engliſh 
money. Beſides this, they permitted the children to gather 
fruit where-ever they pleaſed, or where-ever they came, 
and ſettled a fund for the payment of the maſters who had 
the care of their education. What a beautiful thing it is 
to ſee a city, expoſed as this was, to the greateſt dangers 
and calamities, extend her care and generolity in the very 
midſt of ſuch alarms, even to the education of other peo. 
pie's children. 

When the whole city came to imbark, ſo moving and 
melancholy a ſpectacle drew tears from the eyes of all that 
were preſent, and at the ſame time occaſioned great admi 
ration, with regard to the ſteadineſs and courage of thoſe 
men, who ſent their fathers and mothers another way, and 
to other places, and who, without being moved either at 
their grief and lamentations, or at the tender embraces of 
their wives and children, paſſed over with ſo much firmnds 
and reſolution to Salamin. But that which extremely raiſed 
and augmented the general compaſhon, was the great num- 

* This was a ſmall city ſituate upon the ſca-ſide, in that part of 
the Peloponneſus called Argolis, | 
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ber of old men that they were forced to leave in the city 
on account of their age aud inſirmities; and of which many 
voluntarily remained there, on a motive of religion, be- 
lieving the citadel to be the thing meant by the oracle in the 
forementioned ambiguous expreſſion of wooden walls. 
There was no creature, (for hiſtory has judged this cir- 
cumſtance worthy of being remembered), there was no 
creature, I ſay, even to the very domeſtic animals, but 
what took part in this public mourning; nor was it poſh» 
ble for a man to ſee thoſe poor creatures run howling and 
crying after their maſters, who were going a ſhipboard, 
without being touched and affected. Among all the reſt of 
theſe animals, particular notice is taken of a dog belonging 
to Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, which not being able 
to endure to ſee himſelf abandoned by his maſter, jumped 
into the ſea after him, and cominued ſwimming as near as 
he could to the veſſel his maſter was on board of, till he 
landed quite fpent at Salamin, and died the moment after 
upon the ſhore. In the ſame place, even in Plutareh's time, 
they uſed to ſhew the ſpot wherein this faithful animal was 
ſaid to be buried, which was called the dog's burying-place. 
r) Whilſt Xerxes was continuing his march, ſome de- 
ſerters from Arcadia came and joined his army. The king 
haviag aſked them, what the Grecians were then doing? 
was extremely ſurprized when he was told, that they were 
employed in feeing the games and combats then celebrating 
at Olympia : and his ſurpriſe was ſtill increaſed; when be 
underſtood that the victor's reward in thoſe engagements 
was only a crown of olive, What men muſt they be, cried 
one of the Perſian nables with great wonder and aſtoniſhment, 
that are aſſected only with hopour, and not with money! 
(s) Xerxes had ſent off a conſiderable detachment of his 
army to plugder the temple of Delphos, in which he knew 
there were immenſe treaſures, being reſolved to treat Apollo 
with no more favour than the other gods, whoſe temples he 
had pillaged. If we may believe what Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus Siculus ſay of this matter, as ſoon as ever this de- 


(r) Her, I. vül. e. 16. (s) Ibid. e. 35---39.; Diod, I. xi. p. 12. 
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142 The HisTory of the 
tachment advanced near the temple of Minerva, ſirnamed 
the Provident, the air grew dark on a ſudden, and a vi- 
olent tempeſt aroſe, accompanied with impetuous winds, 
thunder, and lightning: and two huge rocks having ſe- 
vered themſelves from the mountain, fell upon the Perſian 
troops, and cruſhed the greateſt part of them. 
(t) The other part of the army marched towards the 
city of Athens, which was deſerted by all its inhabitants, 
except a ſmall number of citizens who had retired into the 
citadel; where they defended themſelves with incredible 
bravery, till they were all killed, and would hearken to 
no terms of accommodation whatſoever, Xerxes having 
ſtormed the citadel, reduced it to aſhes. He immediately 
diſpatched a courier to Suſa, to carry the agreeable neus 
of his ſucceſs to Artabanes his uncle ; and at the ſame time 
ſent him a great number of pictures and ſtatues, (u) Thoſe 
of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, the antient deliverers of A- 
thens, were ſent with the reſt. One of the Antiochus's 
King of Syria, (I do not know which of them, nor at 
what time it was), returned them to the Athenians, being 
perſuaded he could not poſſibly make them a more accept- 
able preſent, 


SecT. VIII. The battle of Salamin. Precipitate return 
of Xerxes into Aſia. The characters of Themiſtocle: 
and Ariftides. The defeat of the Carthaginians in 
Sicily. | 

(x) T this time a diviſion aroſe among the comman- 

A ders of the Grecian fleet; and the confederates, 

in a council of war which was held for that purpoſe, were 
of very different ſentiments concerning the place for en- 
gaging the enemy. Some of them, and indeed the major 

part, at the head of whom was Furybiades, the generalil- 

fimo of the fleet, were for having them advance near the 
iſthmus of Corinth, that they might be nearer the land 

army, which was poſted there to guard that paſs, under 

the command of Cleombrotus, Leonidas's brother, ad 


(t) Her. I. it. c. 50.----54- (u) Tauſan. I. i. p. 14. 


(x) 1, viti, c. 56, & 65.; Plut, in Themiſt. p. 117. 
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more ready for the defence of Peloponneſus. Others, at 
the head of whom was Themiſtocles, alleged, that it 

would be betraying of their country, to abandon fo ad- 
vantageous a polt as that of Salamin, And as he ſupported 
his opinion with abundance of warmth, Eurybiades lifted 
up his cane over him in a menacing manner. Syrike, ſays 
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to take the advice of his captains and officers, who were all 
unanimous for a battle, becauſe they knew it was agreeable 
to the king's inelination. Queen Artemiſa was the only 
perſon who oppoſed that reſolution. She repreſented the 
dangerous conſequences of coming to blows with people 
much more converſant and more expert in maritime affairs 
than the Perſians ; alleging, that the loſs of a battle at ſea 
would be attended with the ruin of their land-army ; where- 
as by protracting the war, and approaching Peloponneſus, 
they ſhould create jealouſies and diviſions among their ene- 
mies, or rather augment the divifion already very great a- 
mon gſt them; that the confederates in that caſe would 
not fail to ſeparate from one another, to return and defend 
their reſpective countries; and that then the king, with- 
out difficulty, and almoſt without ſtriking a ſtroke, might 
make himſelf maſter of all Greece. This wiſe advice was 
not followed, and a battle was reſolved upon. 


(y) Her. I. viii, c. 67---70, 


the Athenian, unmoved at the inſult, but hear me : and 2 
f continuing his diſcourſe, proceeded to ſhew of what impor- Fit 
e tance it was for the fleet of the Grecians, whoſe veſſels u% 
e were lighter, and much fewer in number than thoſe of the bu 
0 Perſians, to engage in ſuch a ſtreight as that of Salamin, 1 
g which would render the enemy incapable of uſing a great 1 
ly part of their forces. Eurybiades, who could not help be- 1 
us ing ſurprized at the moderation of Themiſtocles, ſubmit- "mi 
ne ted to his reaſons, or at leaſt complied with his opinion, 1 
ie for fear the Athenians, whoſe ſhips made up above one Mitts 
A- half of the fleet, ſhould ſeparate themſelves from the allies, Th 
$'s as their general had taken occaſion to inſinuate. . 
at (y) A council of war was alſo held on the fide of the wy N 
ing Perſians, in order to determine whether they ſhould hazard 1 
-pt- a naval engagement. Xerxes himſelf was come to the fleet, bl 
bi 
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Xerxes, imputing the ill ſucceſs of all his former en- rou 

gagements at ſea to his own abſence, was reſolved to be for 

witneſs of this from the top of an eminence, where he cau- ( 
ſed a throne to he erected for that purpoſe, This might have arm 
contributed in ſome meaſure to animate his forces : but nigh 

there is another much more ſure and effectual means of do- his c 
ing it, I mean, by the prince's real preſence and example, the y 
when he himſelf ſhares in the danger, and thereby fhews miſto 
himſelf worthy of being the ſoul and head of a brave and the f 
numerous body of men ready to die for his ſervice, A © we 
prince, that has not this ſort of fortitude, which nothing chi 
can ſhake, and which even takes new vigour from danger, * wit; 
may nevertheleſs be endued with other excellent qualities; * ſhal 
but then he is by no means proper to command an army, mar 
No qualification whatſoever can ſupply the want of cou- * and 
rage in a general: and the“ more he labours to ſhew the * my 

appearance of it, when he has not the reality, the more he army's 
diſcovers his cowardice and fear. There is, it muſt be warmly 


owned, a vaſt difference between a general officer and a Themit 
ſimple ſoldier. Xerxes ought not to have expoſed his per- foul, a 
ſon otherwiſe than became a prince; that is to ſay, as the 
head, not as the hand; as he, whoſe buſineſs it is to direct excelled 
and give orders, not as thoſe who are to put them in ex- it, he pr 
ecution, But to keep himſelf entirely at a diſtance from mitate h. 
danger, and to act no other part than that of a ſpectator, lible, in t 
was really renouncing the quality and office of a general. ing impa 

(2) Themiltocles knowing, that ſome of the comman- ceire the 
ders inthe Grecian fleet (till entertained thoughts of ſailing Eurybiad 
towards the iſthmus, contrived to have notice given un- ther mean 
derhand to Xerxes, that, as the Grecian allies were now by ſea at 
aſlembled together in ode place, it would be an eaſy matter with pleal 
for him to ſubdue and deſtroy them altogether; whereas, eſteem wi 


if they once ſepatated from one another, as they were going (b) Bot 
to do, he might never meet with another opportunity lo de. The c 
favourable, The King gave into this opinion; and im- ty fail of ſ 
mediately commanded a great number of has veſſels to ſur- tion and or 
(2) Her. I. viii. c. 74----79, | "gilance, * 
(a) Plut. i; 


Quanto magis oceultare ac abdere payorem Meats man? 
feſtius pavili. Tacit. Hiſt. (b) Her, 1 


nant 
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round Salamia by night, in order to make it impracticable 
for the Greeks to quit their poſt, 

(2) No body among the Grecians perceived that their 
army was ſurrounded in this manner. Ariſtides came by 
night-time from A Egina, where he had ſome forces under 
his command, and with-very great.danger paſſed through 
the whole fleet of the enemies, Mhen be came up to The- 
miſtocles's tent, he took him aſide, and ſpoke to him in 
the following manner. If we are wiſe, Themiftocles, 
„we ſhall from henceforward lay aſide that vain and 
* childiſh diſſenſion that has hitherto divided us, and ſtrive, 
« with a more noble and uſeful emulation, which of us 
% ſhall render the beſt ſervice to his country; you by com- 
** manding and doing the duty of a wiſe and able captain, 
* and I by obeying your orders, and by aſſiſting you with 
* my perſon and advice,” He then informed him of the 
army's being ſurrounded with the ſhips of the Perſians, and 
warmly exhorted him to give them battle without delay. 
Themiſtocles, extremely aſtoniſhed at ſuch a greatneſs of 
ſoul, and ſuch a noble and generous frankneſs, was ſome- 
what aſhamed, that he had ſuffered himfelf to be ſo much 
excelled by his rival; but, without being aſhamed to own 
it, he promiſed Ariftides, that he would henceforward i- 
mitate his generoſity, and even exceed it, if it were poſ- 
bble, i in the whole of his future conduct. Then, after hav- 
ing imparted to him the ſtratagem he had contrived to de- 
ceire the Barbarian, he deſired him to go in perſon to 
Eurybiades, in order to convince him that there was no o- 
ther means of ſafety for them, than to engage the enemy 
by ſea at Salamin; which commiſſion Ariſtides executed 
with pleaſure and ſucceſs : for he was in great credit and 
eſteem with that general. 

(b) Both fides therefore prepared themſelves fog the * 
te. The Grecian fleet conſiſted of three hundred and eigh-: 
ty fail of ſhips, which in every thing followed the direc- 
tion and orders of Themiſtocles, As nothing eſcaped his 
Vigilance, and as, like an able commander, he knew how to 


(a) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 323. Her, I. viii. 6 98—8a, 
(bd) Her, I. vii. c. 84---96, 
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improve every circumſtance and incident to advantage, be · 
fore he would begin the engagement, he waited till a cer- 
tain wind, which roſe regularly every day at a certain hour, 
and which was entirely contrary to the enemy, began to blow. 
As ſoon as this wind roſe, the ſignal was given for battle. 
The Perſians, who knew that their King had his eyes upon 
them, advanced with ſuch a courage and impetuoſity, as 
were capable of ſtriking an enemy with terror. But the 
heat of the firſt attack quickly abated, when they came 
to be engaged. Every thing was contrary to, and diſadvan- 
tageous for them; the wind, which blew directly in their 
faces; the height and the heavineſs of their veſſels, which 
could not move and turn without great difficulty; and even 
the number of their ſhips, which was ſo far from being of 
uſe to them, that it only ſerved to imbarraſs them, in a 
place ſo ſtrait and narrow as that they fought in: whereas, 
on the ide of the Grecians, every thing was done with good 
order, and without hurry and confuſion ; becauſe every 
thing was directed by one commander. The lonians, whom 
Themiſtocles had adviſed, by characters engraven upon 
ſtones, along the coaſts of Euboea, to remember from 
whom they derived their original, were the firſt that be- 
took.themſelves to flight, and were quickly followed by 
the reſt of the fleet. But Queen Artemiſa diſtinguiſhed 
herſelf by incredible efforts of reſolution and courage; 
ſo that Xerxes, who ſaw in what manner ſhe had behaved 
| herſelf, cried out, * that the men had behaved like wo- 
men in this engagement, and that the women had ſhewed 
the courage of men. The Athenians, being enraged that a 
woman had dared to appear in arms againſt them, had 
promiſed a reward of ten thouſand drachmas to any one 
that ſhould be able to take her alive : but ſhe had the good 
fortune to eſcape their purſuits, If they had taken her, 
ſhe could have deſerved nothing from them but the highelt 
commendations, and the moſt honourable and generous 
treatment, 

O. Ne pee yt] u wor yuvnixes, ar Je yuvciutg avdpic- 

Artemiſia inter primos duces bellum acerrime ciebat. Quippe, ut 
in viro muliebrem timorem, ita in muliere virilem audaciam cerneres. 
_ Juſtin, I. ii. c. 12. 
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(e) The manner in which that + queen eſcaped, ought 

not to be omitted. Seeing herſelf warmly purſued by an 
Athenian ſhip, from which it ſeemed impoſlible for her to 

eſcape, ſhe hung out Grecian colours, and attacked one 
| of the Perſian veſſels, on board of which was Damaſithymus, 
King of (d) Calynda, with whom ſhe had ſome difference, 
a and ſunk it: this made her purſuers believe, that her ſhip 

a was one of the Grecian fleet, and give over the chace. 

e Such was the ſucceſs of the battle of Salamin, one of the 
6 molt memorable actions related in antient hiſtory, and which 
has, and will render the name and courage of the Grecians 


i famous for eyer. A great number of the Perſian ſhips were 
h taken, and a much greater ſunk upon this occaſion. Many of 
* their allies, who dreaded the King's cruelty no leſs than the 
of enemy, made the belt of their way into their own country. 

4 Themiſtocles, in a ſecret converſation with Ariſtides, 
propoſed to his conſideration, in order to ſound him, and 


to learn his true ſentiments, whether it would not be pro- 
ry per for them to ſend ſome veſſels to break down the bridge, 
which Xerxes had cauſed to be built, to the end, ſays he, 
that we may take Aſia into Europe. But though he made 
this propoſal, he was far from approving it. Ariſtides, be- 
lieving him to be in earneſt, argued very warmly and ſtre- 
nuouſly againſt any ſuch project, and repreſented to him 
how dangerous it was to reduce ſo powerful an enemy to 
deſpair, from whom it was their buſineſs to deliver them- 
ſelves as ſoon as poſſible. Themiſtocles ſeemed: to acqui- 
eſce in his reaſons ;; and, in order to haſten the King's de. 
parture, contrived to have him ſecretly informed, that the 


(e) Herod. I. viii. c. 87, 88.; Polyaen. I. viii. c. $3. 

(d) A city of Lycia. 

+ It appears, that Artemiſia valued herſelf no leſs upon ſtratagem 
than courage, and at the ſame time was not very delicate in the choice 
of the meaſures ſhe uſed.” It is faid, that being deſirous of ſeizing 
Latmus, a ſmall city of Caria, that lay very commodiouſly for her, 
ſhe laid her troops in ambuſh, and, under pretence of celebrating the 
feaſt of the mother of the gods, in a wood conſecrated to her near that 
ty, that ſhe repaired thither with a great train of eunuchs, women, 
drums and trumpets. The inhabitants ran in throngs to ſee that reli- 
gous ceremony; and in the mean time Artemiſa's troops took poſſeſſi- 
en of the place, Polyaen. Stratag. I. viü. Cc. 53. 
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Grecians deſigned to break down the bridge. The point 


Themiſtocles ſcems to have had in view by this falſe con- 


fidence, was to ſtrengthen hinfelf with Ariſtides's opini- 
on, which was of great weight againſt that of the other 
generals, in caſe they inclined to go and break down the 
bridge. Perhaps too he might aim at guarding himſelf by 
this means againſt tho ill will of his enemies, who might 
one day accufe him of treaſon before the people, if ever 
they came to know that he had been the author of that 
ſecret advice to Xerxes. 

(e) This prince, being frightned on ſach news, made the 
beſt uſe he could of his time, and ſet out by night, leaving 
Mardonius bekind him with an army of three hundred thou- 
ſand men, in order to reduce Greece, if he was able. The 
Grecians, who expected that Xerxes would have come to 
another engagement the next day, having learned that he 
was fled, purſued him as faſt as they could, but to no pur- 


poſe, (f) They had deſtroyed two hundred of the enemy's ' 


ſhips, beſides thoſe which they had taken. The remainder 
of the Perſian fleet, after having ſuffered extremely by the 
windsintheir paſſage, retired towards the coaſt of Aſia; and 
entered into the port of Cuma, a city in Xoha, where 
they paſſed the winter, without daring afterwards to return 
into Greece, Gif dot yh Ho | 
Nerxes took the reſt : of his army along with him, and 
marched by the way of the Helleſpont. As no proviſions 
had been prepared for them beforehand, they underwent 
great hardſhips during their whole march, which laſted 
ſwe ang forty days. Aſter having conſumed: all the fruits 
they could find, the ſoldiers were obliged to live upon 
lerbs, and even upon the bark and leayes of trees, Thus 
occaſioned, a great. ſickneſs in the army; and great num- 
bers died of fluxes and the plague, | 
- The king, through eagerneſs and impatience to make 
his eſcape, left his army behind him, and travelled on 
before with a {mall retinue, in order to reach the bridge 
with the greater expedition : but when he arrived at the 
place, he found the bridge broken down. by the violence of 


(e) Her. I. viii, c. 2x:5--120. - (f) Her. I. viii, c. 130. 
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the waves, in a great tempeſt that had happened, and was 
reduced to the neceſſity of paſſing the ſtreight in a cock · boat. 
This was a ſpectacle very proper to ſhew mankind the 
mutability of all earthly things, and the inſtability of human 

reatneſs; a prince, whoſe armies and fleets the land and 
A were ſcarce able to contain a little while before, now 
Realing away in a little boat, almoſt without any ſervants 
or attendants ! Such was the event and ſucceſs of Xerxes's 
expcdition againſt Greece, 

If we compare Xerxes with himſelf at different times 
and on different occaſions, we ſhall hardly know him for 
the ſame man, When affairs were under conſideration and 
debate, no perſon could ſhew more courage and intrepidity 
than this prince: he is ſurprized, and even offended, if 
any one foreſees the leaſt difficulty in the execution of his 
projects, or ſhews any apprehenſion concerning events, 
But when he comes to the point of execution, and to the 
hour of danger, he flies like a coward, and thinks of nothing 
but ſaving his own life and perſon. Here we have a ſenſible 
and evident proof of the difference between true courage, 
which 1s never deſtitute of prudence; and temerity, always 
blind and preſumptuous, A wile and great prince weighs 
every thing, and examines all circumſtances, before he en- 
ters into a + war, of which he is not afraid, but at the 
ſame time does not deſire; and when the time of action is 
come, the ſight of danger ſerves only to animate his courage, 
Preſumption inverts this order, When ſhe has introduced 
aſſurance and boldneſs, where wiſdom and circumſpection 
ought to preſide, ſhe admits fear and deſpair, where cou- 
rage and intrepidity ought to be exerted, 

g) The firſt thing the Grecians took care of, after the 


(g) Her, I. viii. c. 122—125. 


* Erat res ſpectaculo digna, et aeſlimatione ſortis humanae, rerum 
vanetate miranda, in exiguo latentem videre navigio, quem paulo ante 
Nix aequor omne capiebat ; carentem etiam omni ſervorum miniſterio, 
cujus exercituz, — multitudinem, terris graves erant. Juſtin. 

„ü. c. 13. 

Non times bella, non provocas. Plin. de Traj. Fortiſſimus in ipſo 

iſcrimine, qui ante diſerimen quietiſſimus. Tacit. hiſt. I. i. c. 14. 

Ante diſerĩmen feroces, in periculo — Ibid. c. 68. 
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battle of Salamin, was, to ſend the firſt fruits of the rich 


ſpcil they had taken to Delphos, Cimon, who was then 4 
very young, ſignalized himſelf in a particular manner in der 
that engagement, and performed actions of ſuch diſtinguiſh» the 
ed valour, as acquired him a great reputation, and made ſen 
him be conſidered from henceforth as a citizen that would gen 
be capable of rendering the moſt important ſervices to his - 
coyntry on future occaſions, two 
(h) But Themiſtocles carried off almoſt all the honour of him 
this victory, which was the moſt ſignal that ever the Gre- whic 
cians obtained over the Perſians. The force of truth o- of A 
bliged even thoſe who envied his glory moſt, to render him capal 
this teſtimony, It was a cuſtom in Greece, that, after a judici 
battle, the commanding officers ſhould declare, who had territ 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt, by writing in a paper the ſmall 
names of the man who had merited the firſt prize, and of city h 
him who had merited the ſecond. On this occaſion, by a indeec 
judgment which ſhews the good opinion natural for every and ca 
man to have of himſelf, each officer concerned adjudged the of Att 
firſt rank to himſelf, and allowed the ſecond to Themiltocles; But 
which was indeed givipg him the preference to them all, a moſt 
The Lacedaemonians having carried him to Sparta, in meritor 
order to pay him the honours due to his merit, decreed to which 
their general Eurybiades the prize of valour, and to The- Greece 
miſtocles that of wiſdom, which was a crown of olive for ditates 
both of them. They alſo made a preſent to Themiſtocles ¶ upon a f. 


of the fineſt chariot in the city; and, on his departure, his age 
{ent three hundred young men of the moſt conſiderable When, ne 
families to wait upon him to the frontiers ; an honour they WW mitteq, | 
had never ſnewn to any perſon whatſoever before. a membe; 

But that which gave him a ſtill more ſenſible pleaſure, monian 8 
were the public acclamations he received at the firſt Olym- Bi with the 
pic games that were celebrated after the battle of Salamin, never ſo ji 
where all the people of Greece were met together. 4 vith whic 
ſoon as he appeared, the whole aſſembly roſe up to o been nece 
him honour: no body regarded either the games or the did he giv 
combats ; Themiſtocles was the only ſpectacle. The eyes When the 
of all the company were fixed upon him, and every boch harſh and 


ch) Plut. in Themiſt, p. 120. in a menac 


* 
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L was eager to ſhew him and point him out with the hand to 
1 the ſtrangers, that did not know him. He acknowleged at- 
n terwards to his friends, that he looked upon that day as 
- the happieſt of his life; that he had never taſted any joy fo 
e ſenſible and ſo tranſporting; and that this reward, the 
d genuine fruit of his labours, exceeded all his deſires. 

is The reader has undoubtedly obſerved in Themiſtocles 


two or three principal ſtrokes of his character, which intitle 


of him to be ranked amongſt the greateſt men. The deſiga 
e- which he formed and executed, of making the whole iorce 
o- of Athens maritime, ſhewed him to have a ſuperior genius, 
im capable of the higheſt view, penetrating into futurity, and 
ra jadicious to ſeize the deciſive point in great affairs. As the 
nad territory belonging to Athens was of a barren nature and 
the ſmall extent, he rightly conceived, that the only way that 
] of city had to enrich and aggrandize herſelf was by ſea, And 
Y a indeed that ſcheme may juſtly be looked upon as the ſource 
very and cauſe of all thoſe great events which raiſed the republic 
| the of Athens in the ſequel to ſo flouriſhing a condition. 

cles; But, 1a my opinion, though this wiſdom and foreſight is 
all. a molt excellent and valuable talent, yet is it infinitely leſs 
a, in meritorious than that uncommon temper and moderation, 
ed to which Themiſtocles ſnewed on two critical occaſions, when 


The- Greece had been utterly undone, if he had liſtened to the 
re for dictates of an ill · judged ambition, and had piqued hiniſelf 


tocles WF upon a falſe point of honour, as is uſual among perſons of 
rture, his age and profeſſion. The ſirſt of theſe occaſions was, 
erable when, notwithſtanding the crying injuſtice that was com- 


r the; mitted, both in reference to the republic, of which he was 

a member, and to his own perſon, in appointing a Lacedae- 
ea{ure, monian generaliſhmo of the fleet, he exhorted and prevailed 
Ohm ith the Athenians to deſiſt from their pretenſion, though 
alamin, Wh never ſo juſtly founded, in order to prevent the fatal effects 
r. uit which a diviſion among the confederates muſt have 


' 
l 
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p to been neceſſarily attended. And what an admirable inſtance 
s or te did he give of his preſence of mind and coolneſs of temper, 
Che eyes Wi hen the ſame Eurybiades not only affronted him with | 
Ty body BW barſh and offenſive language, but lifted up his cane at him ö 
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time, that Themiſtocles was then but young; that he was ( 
full of an ardent ambition for glory ; that he was commander turr 
of a numerous fleet; and that he had right and reaſon on all t 
his ſide, How would our young officers behave on the tions 
like occaſion ? Themiſtocles took all patiently, and the with 
victory of Salamin was the fruits of his patience. quire 

As to Atiſtides, I ſhall have occafion in the ſequel to J can 
ſpeak more extenſively upon his character and ment, He was, Perf 
properly ſpeaking, the man of the commonwealth : provided We a, 
that was well and faithfully ferved, he was very little con- powe! 
cerned by whom it was done, The merit of others was the m 
far from offending him; and inſtead of that, became his Upon 
own, by the approbation and encouragement he gave it. threat 
We have ſeen him make his way through the enemy's fleet, in the 
at the peril of his life, in order to give Themiſtocles ſome not reſ 
good intelligence and advice: and * Plutarch takes notice, money 
that, during all the time the latter had the command, A- mandetr 
riſtides aſſiſted him on all occaſions with his counſel and deſir ou 


credit, notwithſtanding he had reaſon to look upon him net 
only as his rival, but his enemy. Let us compare this no- 
bleneſs and greatneſs of ſoul with the little · ſpiritedneſs and (1) M 
meanneſs of thoſe men, who are ſo nice, punctilious, and 


zealous in point of command; who are incompatible with the wint 
their colleagues, uſing all their attention and induſtry to into Boe 
ivgroſs the glory of every thing to themſelves ; always WW country, 


ready to facrifice the public to their private intereſts, or proper te 
to ſuffer their rivals to commit blunders, that they them - ſucceſs « 
ſelves may reap advantage from them, anſwered 


(i) On the very ſame day the action at Thermopylae underſtoc 
happened, the formidable army of Carthaginians, which Lot deign 
confiſted of three hundred thouſand men, was entirely de- time Mar 

ſeated by Gelon, tyrant of Syracuſe. Herodotus place: ſereral pe 
this battle on the ſame day with that of Salamin. The BW Pame of h 
circumſtances of that victory in Sicily, I have related in te Athen 
the hiſtory of the Carthaginians, allies. Th 
(i) Her. 1. vii. c. x65---167. | Fu 

* Thayrz cler, x ouviluriuts, eder ro ent TWTTPHY vont 140, 144. 
ola TOY K Nie ron. In Vit. Ariſt. p- 323. Orac. Det 
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(K) After the battle of Salamin, the Grecians being re- 
turned from purſuing the Perſians, Themiſtocles failed to 
all the iſlands that had declared for them, to levy contribu- 
tions, and exact money from them, The firit he began 


8 with was that of Andros, from whoſe inhabitants he re- 
quired a conſiderable ſum, ſpeaking to them ia this manner: 
0 1 come to you accompanied with two powerſul divinities, 
, Perſuaſion and Force, The anſwer they made him was: 
d e alſo have two other divinities on our fide, no leſs 
. powerful than yours, and which do not permit us to give 
= the money you demand of us, Poverty and Impotence. 
* Upon this refuſal he made a feint of beſieging them, and 
it. threatened that he would entirely ruin their city. He dealt 
et, in the ſame manner with ſeveral other iſlands, which durſt 
* not reſiſt him as Andros had done, and drew great ſums of 
ce, money from them without the privity of the other com- 
* manders: for he was eſteemed a lover of money, and to be 
ard deſirous of enriching himſelf. © af 
n SECT. IX. The battle of Plataea. 
and (I) NMJ4nDonws, who ſtaid in Greece with a body of 
and three hundred thouſand men, let his troops paſs 
with the winter in Theſſaly, and in the ſpring following led them 
ry to into Boeotia, There was a very famous oracle in this 
ways country, the oracle I mean of Lebadia, which he thought 
„ Of proper to conſult, in order to know what would be the 
hem- WM fucceſs of the war. The prieſt, in his enthuſiaſtic fit, 
anſwered in a language which no body that was preſent 
pylae underſtood ; as much as to inſinuate, that the oracle would 
which dot deign to ſpeak intelligibly to a barbarian, At the ſame 
ty de- ume Mardonius ſent Alexander king of Macedonia, with 


places il ſereral Perſian noblemen to Athens; and by them, in the 
The ume of his maſter, made very advantageous propoſals to 
ted in be Athenian people, to divide them from the reſt of their 
allies. The offers he made them were, to rebuild their city 


(k) Her. I. viii. c. 117, 112.; Plut. in Themiſt. p. 122. 
(1) A.M. 3525. Ant. J. C. 497. Her. I. viii. c. 113---131, 136 
124, nh 140, 144.; Plut. in Ariſt. p. 524.; Diod. I. xi. p. 32,235 Plut. 
ie Orac, Defec. p. 413. 
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which had been burnt down, to give them a. conſiderable 
ſam of money, to ſuffer them to live according to their 
own laws and cuſtoms, and to give them the goverament and 
command of all Greece. Alexander, as their antient friend, 
exhorted them in his own name to lay hold on ſo favourable 
an opportunity for re-eſtabliſhing their affairs; alledging, 
that they were not in a condition to withſtand a power ſo 
formidable as that of the Perſians, and ſo much ſuperior to 
that of Greece. On the firlt intelligence of this embaſly, 
the Spartans alſo on their ſide ſent deputies to Athens, in 
order to hinder it from taking effect. Theſe were preſent 
when the others had their audience : where, as ſoon as 
Alexander had finiſhed his ſpeech, they began in their turn 
to addreſs themſelves to the Athenians, and ſtrongly ex- 
horted them not to ſeparate themſelves from their allies, 
nor to deſert the common intereſt of their country, repre- 
ſenting to them, at the ſame time, that their union, in the 
preſent ſituation of their affairs, was their whole ſtrength, 
and would render Greece invincible. They added farther, 
that the Spartan commonwealth was very ſenſibly moved 
with the melancholy ſtate which the Athenians were in, 
who were deſtitute both of houſes and retreat, and who, 
for two years together, had loſt all their harveſts; that, in 
conſideration of that calamity, ſhe would engage herſelf, 
during the continuance of the war, to maintain and ſupport 
their wives, their children, and their old men, and to fur- 
niſh a plentiful ſupply for all their wants. They concluded 
by obſerving, on the conduct of Alexander, whoſe diſcourſe, 
they ſaid, was ſuch as might be expected from one tyrant, 
who ſpoke in favour of another; but that he ſeemed to hare 
forgot, that the people to whom he addreſſed himſelf, had 
ſhewed themſelves on all occaſions the moſt zealous de- 
fenders of the common liberty of their country. 
Ariſtides was at this time in office, that is to ſay, the 
principal of the Archons. As it was therefore his buſinels 
to anſwer, he ſaid, That as to the barbarians, who made 
filver and gold the chief objects of their eſteem, he forgare 
them for thinking they could corrupt the fidelity of a nation 
by large bounties and promiſes : but that he could not help 
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being ſurprized, and affected with ſome ſort of indignation, 
to ſee that the Lacedaemonians, regarding only the preſent 
diſtreſs and neceſſity of the Athenians, and forgetting their 
courage and magnanimity, ſhould come to perſuade them 
to perſiſt ſtedfaſtly in the defence of the common liberty of 
Greece by arguments and motives of gain, and by propofing 
to give them victuals and proviſion : he defired them to 
acquaint their republic, that all the gold in the world was 
not capable of tempting the Athenians, or of making them 
deſert the defence of the common liberty; that they had 
the grateful ſenſe they ought to have, of the kind offers 
which Lacedaemon had made them ; but that they would 
endeavour to manage their affairs fo, as not to be a burden 
to any of their allies. Then turning himſelf towards the 
ambaſſadors of Mardonius, and pointing with his hand to 
the ſun: Be aſſured, ſays he to them, that as long as that 
planet ſhall continue his courſe, the Athenians will be 
mortal enemies to the Perſians, and will not ceaſe to take 
vengeance of them for ravaging their lands, and burning 
their houſes and temples. After which, he deſired the king 
of Macedonia, if he was inclined to be truly their friend, 
that he would not make himſelf any more the bearer of ſuch 
propoſals to them, which would only ſerve to refle& diſho- 
nour upon him, without ever producing any other effe&, 

Ariſtides, notwithſtanding his having made this plain 
and peremptory declaration, did not ſtop there. But that 
he might ſtill imprint the greater horror for ſuch propoſals, 
and for ever to prohibit all manner of commerce with the 
barbarians by a principle of religion, he ordained, that the 
Athenian prieſts ſhould denounce anathemas and execra- 
tions upon any perſon whatſoever, that ſhould preſume to 
propoſe the making of an alliance with the Perſians, or 
the breaking of their alliance with the reſt of the Grecians, 

(m) When Mardonius had learned, by the anſwer which 
the Athenians had ſent him, “ that they were to be pre- 
vailed upon by no propoſals or advantages whatſoever to 


(m) Her. I. ix, c. 1---11.; Plut. in Ariſt. 


* Poſteaquam nullo pretio libertatem his videt venalem, etc. Juſtin, 
ü. c. 14. 
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ſell their liberty, he marched with his whole army towards 
Attica, waſting and deſtroying whatever he found in his 
way. The Athenians, not being in a condition to with- 
ſtand ſuch a torrent, retired to Salamin, and for a ſecond 
time abandoned their city. Mardonius, (till entertaining 
hopes of bringing them to ſome terms of accommodation, 
. ſent another deputy to them to make the ſame propoſals 
as before, A certain Athenian, called Lycidas, being cf 
opinion, that they ſhould hearken to what he had to offer, 
was immediately ſtoned ; and the Athenian women running 
at the ſame time to his houſe, did the ſame execution up- 
on his wife and children: fo deteſtable a crime did they think 
it to propoſe any peace with the Perſians. But, notwith- 
landing this, they had a reſpect to the character where- 
with the deputy was inveſted, and ſent him back without 
offering him any indignity or ill treatment, Mardonius now 
found that there was no peace to be expected with them. 
He therefore entered Athens, burnt and demoliſhed every 
thing that had eſcaped their fury the preceding year, and 
left nothing ſtanding. 2 
The Spartans, inſtead of conducting their troops into 
Attica, according to their engagements, thought only of 
keeping themſelves ſhut up within the Peloponneſus for 
their own ſecurity; and with that view had begun to 
build a wall over the iſthmus, in order to hinder the ene- 
my from entering that way; by which means they reckon- 
ed they ſhould be ſafe themſelves, and ſhould have no far- 
ther occaſion for the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, The lat- 
ter hereupon ſent deputies to Sparta, in order to complan 
of the ſlowneſs and neglect of their allies. But the Ephort 
dict pot ſeem to be much moved at their remonſtrances: 
and as that day was the feaſt of * Hyacinthus, they ſpent 
it in feaſts and rejoicing, and deferred giving the deputies 


* Amongſt the Lacedaemonians the feaſt of Hyacinthus continued 
three days: the firſt and laſt of which were days of ſorrow and mourn- 
ing for the death of Hyacinthvs ; but the fecond was a day of rejoic- 
ing, which was ſpent in feaſting, ſports, and ſpectacles, and all kinds 
of diverſions. This feſtival was celebrated every year in the month 
ef Arguff, in honour cf Apollo and Hyzcinthus, 
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their anſwer till the next day. And ſtill procraſtinating the 
affair as much as they could on various pretexts, they gain» 
ed ten days time, during which the building of the wall 
was completed. They were on the poiat of diſmiſſing the 
Athenian envoys in a ſcandalous manner, when a private 
citizen expoſtulated with them, and repreſented to them, 
how baſe it would be to treat the Athenians in ſuch a man- 
ner, after all the calamities and voluntary loſſes they had 
ſo generouſly ſuffered for the common defence of liberty, 
and all the important ſervices they had rendered Greece 
in general. This opened their eyes, and made them a- 
ſhamed of their perfidious deſign. The very next night 
following they ſent off, unknown to the Athenian deputies, 
five thouſand Spartans, who had each of them ſeven He- 
lotae, or ſlaves, to attend him, In the morning afterwards 
the deputies renewed their complaints with great warmth 
and reſentment, and were extremely furpriſed when they 
were told, that the Spartan ſuccours were on their march, 
and by this time were not far from Attica. 

n) Mardonius had left - Attica at this time, and was on 
his return into the country of Boeotia. As the latter was 
an open and flat country, he thought it would be more 
convenient for him to fight there, than in, Attica, which 
was uneven and rugged, full of hills and narrow paſſes, 
and which for that reaſon would not allow him ſpace e- 
nongh for drawing up his numerous army in battle-array, 
nor leave room for his cavalry to act. When he came back 
into Boeotia, he incamped by the river Aſopus, The Gre- 
cians followed him thither under the command of Pauſa- 
nias King of Sparta, and of Ariſtides general of the Athe- 
vians, The Perſian army, according to the account of He- 
rodotus, conſiſted of three hundred thouſand, or, according 
to that of Diodorus, of five hundred thouſand men. That 
of the Grecians did not amount to ſeventy thouſand : of 
which there were but five thouſand Spartans ; but, as theſe 
vere accompanied with thirty-five thouſand of the Helotae, 
nz. ſeven for each Spartan, they made up together forty 


(n) Her. I. ix. c. 1a--76.; Plut. in Ariſt. p. 325-3 30.; Diod. 
l xi, p. 24--26, 
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thouſand : the latter of theſe were light-armed troops : the miſſ 
Athenian forces conſiſted but of eight thouſand, and the gene 
troops of the allies made up the remainder. The right able 
wing of the army was commanded by the Spartans, and him 
the left by the Athenians; an honour which the people of them 
Tegaea pretended to, and diſputed with them, but in vain. recei 
(o) Whilſt all Greece was in ſuſpenſe, expecting a bat - ſides 
tle, that ſhould determine their fate, a ſecret conſpiracy, count 
formed in the midſt of the Athenian camp by ſome diſ- ment, 
contented citizens, who intended the ſubverſion of their Maſii 
popular government, or to deliver up Greece into the hands Was < 
of the Perſians, gave Ariſlides a great deal of perplexity diatel 
and trouble. On this emergency he had occaſion for all barbat 
his prudence. Not knowing exactly how many people might of the 
be concerned in this conſpiracy, he contented himſelf with filling 
having eight of them taken up: and of thoſe eight, the loſt in 
only two, whom he cauſed to be accuſed, becauſe they had Aft. 
the moſt laid to their charge, made their eſcape out of the armies 
camp, whilſt their trial was preparing. There is no doubt cauſe t] 
intrails 


but Ariſtides favoured their eſcape, leſt he ſhould be o- 
bliged to puniſh them, and their puniſhment might occaſi- they ſhe 


on ſome tumult and diſorder. The others, that were in defenſiy 
cuſtody, he releaſed, leaving them room to believe, that he equally 
had found nothing againſt them, and telling them, that made th 
the battle with the enemy ſhould be the tribunal, where They 
they might fully juſtify their characters, and ſhew the world, Other, J 
how unlikely it was, that they had ever entertained a ture, pre 
thought of betraying their country. This well-timed and had only 
wiſe diſimulation, which opened a door for repentance, Crecians 


and avoided driving the offenders to deſpair, appeaſed all i troops, t 
the commotion, and quaſhed the whole affair. therefore 

Mardonius, in order to try the Grecians, ſent out his I Vhether | 
cavalry, in which he was ſtrongeſt, to ſkirmiſh with them. Wi © fingula 
The Megarians, who were incamped upon a plain, ſuffer- WW Hey ſhou 
ed extremely by them; and, in ſpite of all the vigour and Wl dre under 
reſolution with which they defended themſelves, they WW dition 
were upon the point of piving way, when a detachmentof He allege, 
three hundred Athenians, with ſome troops armed with WM hing th, 


(o) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 226. by have ti 
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miſſive weapons, advanced to their ſuccour. Miſiſtius, the 
general of the Perſian horſe, and one of the moſt conſider- 
able noblemen of his country, ſeeing them advance towards 
him 1n good order, made his cavalry face about and attack 
them. The Athenians ſtood their ground, and waited to 
receive them. The ſhock was very fierce and violent, both 
ſides endeavouring equally to ſhew, by the iſſue of this en- 
counter, what would be the ſucceſs of the general engage - 
ment. The victory was a long time diſputed : but at laſt 
Mafiitius's horſe being wounded, threw his maſter, who 
was quickly after killed : upon which the Perſians imme- 
diately fled, As ſoon as the news of his death reached the 
barbarians, their grief was exceſſive, They cut off the hair 
of their heads, as alſo the manes of their horſes and mules, 
filling the camp with their cries and lamentations, having 
loſt in their opinion the braveſt man of their army, 

After this encounter with the Perſian cavalry, the two 
armies were a long time without coming to any action; be- 
cauſe the ſoothſayers and diviners, upon their inſpecting the 
intrails of their victims, equally foretold both parties, that 
they ſhould be victorious, provided they acted only upon the 
defenſive; whereas, on the other hand, they threatned them 
equally with a total overthrow, if they acted offenſively, or 
made the ſirſt attack. 

They paſſed ten days in this manner in view of each 
other. But Mardonius, who was of a fiery, impatient na- 
ture, grew very uncaſy at ſo long a delay. Beſides, he 
had only a few days proviſions left for his army; and the 
Grecians grew (tronger every day by the addition of new 
troops, that were continually coming to join them. He 
therefore called a council of war, in order to deliberate, 
whether they ſhould give battle. Artabazus, a nobleman 
of ſingular merit, and great experience, was of opinion, that 
they ſhould not hazard a battle; but that they ſhould re- 
tire under the walls of Thebes, where they would be in a 
condition to ſupply the army with proviſions and forage. 
He alleged, that delays alone would be capable of dimi- 
niſhing the ardour of the allies ; that they would there- 
dy have time to tamper with them, and might be able to 
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draw ſome of them off by gold and filyer, which they would 
take care to diſtribute among the leaders, and among ſuch 
as had the greateſt ſway and authority in their ſeveral ci- 
ties; and that in ſhort this would be both the eaſieſt and 
ſureſt method of ſubjecting Greece, This opinion was ve- 
ry wiſe ; but was overruled by Mardonius, whom the reſt 
had not courage to contradict, The reſult therefore of 
their deliberations was, that they ſhould give battle the 
next day. Alexander, King of Macedonia, who was on the 
fide of the Grecians in his heart, came ſecretly about mid- 
night to their camp, and informed Ariſtides of all that 
bad paſſed, 

Pauſanias forthwith gave orders to the officers to pre- 
pare themſelves for battle, and imparted to Ariſtides the de- 
ſign he had formed of changing his order of battle, by placing 
the Athenians in the right wing, inſtead of the left, in or- 
der to their oppoſing the Perſians, with whom they had 
been accuſtomed to engage. Whether it was fear or pru- 
dence that induced Pauſanias to propoſe this new diſpoſi- 
tion, the Athenians accepted it with pleaſure. Nothing was 
heard among them but mutual exhortations, to acquit 
themſelves bravely; bidding each other remember, that nei- 
ther they nor their enemies, were changed ſince the battle 
of Marathon, unleſs it were, that victory had increaſed the 

courage of the Athenians, and had diſpirited the Perſians, 
We do not fight, ſaid they, as they do, for a country 
only, or a city, but for the trophies erected at Marathon 
and at Salamin, that they may not appear to be the work 
only of Miltiades and of fortune, but the work of the 4. 
thenians, . Encouraging one another in this manner, they 
went with all the alacrity imaginable to change their poſt, 
But Mardonius, upon the intelligence he received of this 
movement, having made the like change in his order of 
battle, both ſides ranged their troops again according to 
their former diſpoſition. The whole day paſſed in thi 
manner without their coming to action. 
In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, in 
vhich it was reſolved, that they ſhould decamp from the 
place they were in, and march to another, more conven 
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ently ſituãted for water. Night being come on, and the of- 
ſicers endeavouring, at the head of their corps, to make 
more haſte than ordinary to be marked out for them, great 
confuſion happened among the troops, ſome going one way, 
and ſome another, without obſerving any order or regula- 
rity in their march. At laſt they halted near the little city 
of Plataea. 

On the firſt news of the Grecians being decamped, Mar- 
donius drew his whole army into order of battle, and pur- 
ſued them with the hideous ſhouting and howling of his 
barbarian forces, who thought they were marching, not ſo 
much in order to fight, as to ſtrip and plunder a flying ene- 
my: and their general likewiſe, making himſelf ſure of 
victory, proudly inſulted Artabazus, reproaching him with 
his fearful and cowardly prudence, and with the falſe no- 
tion he had conceived of the Lacedaemonians, who never 
fled, as he pretended, before an enemy; whereas here was 
an inſtance of the contrary. But the general quickly found, 
this was no falſe or ill-grounded notion. He happened to 

| fall in with the Lacedaemonians, who were alone, and ſe- 
WH parated from the body of the Grecian army, to the num- 
ber of fifty thouſand men, together with three thouſand of 
the Tegeatae, The encounter was exceeding fierce and 
reſolute. On both ſides the men fought with the courage 
of lions; and the barbarians perceived that they had to 
do with ſoldiers who were determined to conquer or dic 


b in the field. The Athenian troops, to whom Pauſanias 
1; WR fent an officer, were already upon their march to their aid: 
\. but the Greeks, who had taken part with the Perſians, to 


the number of fifty thouſand men, went out to meet them 
on their way, and hindered them from proceeding any far- 
ther, Ariſtides, with his little body of men, bore up firm- 
ly againſt them, and withſtood their attack, letting them 
ſee how inſignificant a ſuperiority of numbers is againſt true 
courage and bravery. 

The battle being thus divided into two, and fought in 
in wo different places, the Spartans were the firſt who broke 
wein upon the . Perſian forces, and put .them into diſorder. 


* gag their general, ** dead of a wound he had 
OL, III. 
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receivedin the engagement, all his army betook themſelves 
to flight; and thoſe Greeks, who were engaged a gainſt 
Ariſtides, did the ſame thing, as foon as they underſtood the 
barbariars were defeated. The latter ran away to their 
former camp, which they had quitted, where they were 
ſheltered and fortified with an incloſure of wood. The La- 
cedaemonians purſued them thither, and attacked them in 
their intrenchment; but this they did poorly and weakly, 
like people that were not much accuſtomed to ſieges, and to 
attack walls. The Athenian troops, having advice of this, 
left off purſuing their Grecian adverſaries, and marched 
to the camp of the Perſians, which, after ſeveral aſſaults, 
they carried, and made an horrible ſlaughter of the enemy, 
Artabazus, who, from Mardonius's imprudent manage- 
ment, had but too well foreſeen the misfortune that befel 
them, after having diſtinguiſhed himſelfin the engagement, 
and given all poſſible proofs of his courage and intrepidity, 
made a timely retreat with the forty thouſand men he com- 
manded; and preventing his flight from being known by the 
expedition of his march, he arrived ſafe at Byzantium, and 
from thence returned into Aſia. Of all the reſt of the Perſian 
army not four thouſand men eſcaped after that day's flaugh- 
ter: all were killed and cut to pieces by the Grecians ; who 
by that means delivered themſelves at once from all fur- 
ther invaſions from that nation, no Perſian army having 
ever appeared after that time on this fide of the Hel- 
leſpont. | 85 | 
(p) This battle was fought on the fourth day of the 
month * Boedromion, according to the Athenian manner 
of reckoning, Soon after, the allies, as a teſtimony of theit 
gratitude to heaven, cauſed a ſtatue of Jupiter to be made 
at their joint and common expences, which they placed 
his temple at Olympia. The names of all the ſeveral nw 
tons of Greece, that were preſent in the engagement, wee 
ingraven on the right fide of the pedeſtal of the ſtatue, the 
Lacedaemonians firſt, the Athenians next, and all the rel 
Aan order, | 
(y) A. M. 3525. Ant. J. C. 479. Pauſan. I. v. p. 532. 
Fhis day anſwers to the eighth of our September. 
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(q) One of the principal citizens of Ægina came and 
addreſſed himſelf to Pauſanias, deſiring him to avenge the 
indignity that Mardonius and Xerxes had ſhewn to Læoni- 
das, whoſe dead body was hung up on a gallows by their 
order, and urging him to uſe Mardonius's body after the 
{ame manner. As a farther motive for doing fo, he added, 
that, by thus ſatisfying the manes of thoſe that were killed 
at Thermopylae, he would be ſure to immortalize his own 
name throughout all Greece, and make his memory precious 
to the lateſt poſterity. Carry thy baſe counſel elſewhere, 
replied Pauſanias. Thou muſt have a very wrong notion 
of true glory, to imagine, that the way for me do acquire 
it, is to reſemble the barbarians. If the eſteem of the 
people of Migina is not to be purchaſed but by ſuch a pro- 
ceeding, I ſhall be content with preſerving that of the 
Lacedaemonians only, among ft whom the baſe and unge- 
nerous pleaſure of revenge is never put in competition 
with that of ſhewing clemency and moderation to their 


/ enemies, and eſpecially after their death. As for the 
fouls of my departed countrymen, they are ſufficiently 
" Wh avenged by the death of the many thouſand Perfians flain 
I pon the ſpot in the laſt engagement, 
0 (r) A diſpute, which aroſe between the Athenians and 
- WH Lacedaemonians, about determining which of the two people 
"> Wl ſhould have the prize of valour adjudged to them, as alſo 
wich of them ſhould have the privilege of erecting a tro- 
phy, had like to have ſullied all the glory, and imbittered 
the Wl the joy of their late victory. They were juſt on the 
v point of carrying things to the laſt extremity, and would 
ci 


certainly have decided the difference with their ſwords, had 


ade not Ariſtides prevailed upon them, by the wiſdom of his 
amn counſel and reaſonings, to refer the determination of the 
* matter to the judgment of the Grecians in general. This 
wer 


propolition being accepted by both parties, and the Greeks 
being aſſembled upon the ſpot to decide the conteſt, Theo- 
rel on of Megara ſpeaking upon the queſtion, gave it as his 
opinion, that the prize of valour ought to be adjudged nei- 


Y Her, I. ix. c. 77, 28. (r) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 437. 
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ther to Athens nor to Sparta, but to ſome other city; un- 1 
leſs they deſired to kindle a civil war, of more fatal con- by by 
ſequences than that they had juſt put an end to. After he luxut 
had finiſhed his ſpeech, Cleocritus of Corinth role up to cultor 
ſpeak his ſentiments of the matter : and when he began, they a 
no body doubted but he was going to claim that honour | uſe of 
for the city of which he was a member and a native; for cities 3 
Corinth was the chief city of Greece in power and dignity officer 
after thoſe of Athens and Sparta. But every body was battle, 
agreeably deceived, when they found, that all his diſcourſe They { 
tended to the praiſe of the Plataeans, and that the concluſion inſeript 
he made from the whole was, that, in order to extinguiſh inſerted 
ſo dangerous a contention, they ought to adjudge the prize Plataeg 


to them only, againſt whom neither of the contending par- 
ties could have any grounds of anger or jealouſy. . This 
diſcourſe and propoſal was received with a general applauſe | 
by the whole aſſembly. Ariſtides immediately aſſented to 
it, on the part of the Athenians ; and Pauſanias, on the 
part of the Lacedaemonians. 

(s) All parties being thus agreed, before they began to 
divide the ſpoil of the enemy, they put fourſcore talents * 
aſide for the Platacans, who laid them out in building a 
temple to Minerva, in erecting a ſtatue to her honour, and 
in adorning the temple with curious and valuable paintings, 
which were (till in being in Plutarch's time, that is to ſay, 
above ſix hundred years afterwards, and which were then 
as freſh as if they had lately come out of the hands of the 
painters. As for the trophy, which had been another article 
of the diſpute, the Lacedaemonians erected one for them- 
ſelves in particular, and the Athenians another. 

The ſpoil was immenſe : in Mardonius's camp they found 
prodigious ſums of money in gold and filver, beſides cups, 
veſſels, beds, tables, necklaces, and bracelets of gold and 
Glver, not to be valued or numbered. It is obſerved by 1 
certain + hiſtorian, that theſe ſpoils proved fatal to Greece, 


(s) Her. I. ix. c. 79, 80. 
go, ooo crowns French, about 18,000 I. Sterling. 
+ Vito Mardonio, caſtra referta regalis opulentiae capta, unde 
primum Graecos, diviſo inter ſe auro Perſico, divuiarum luxuri ce 
pit. Juſtin, I. ii. c. 14. 
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by becoming the inſtruments of introducing avarice and 
luxury among her inhabitants, According to the religious 
cuſtom of the Grecians, before they divided the treaſure, 
they appropriated the tythe or tenth part of the whole to the 
uſe of the gods: the reſt was diſtributed equally among the 
cities and nations that had furniſhed troops: and the chief 
officers who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the field of 
battle, were likewiſe diſtinguiſhed in this diſtribution, 
They ſent a preſent of a golden tripod to Delphos, in the 
inſcription upon which Pauſanias cauſed theſe words to be 
inſerted : (t) That he had defeated the barbarians at 
Plataea, and that, in acknowlegement of that victory, 
be had made this preſent to Apollo. | 

This arrogant inſcription, wherein he aſcribed the honour 
both of victory and the offering to himſelf only, offended the 
Lacedaemonian people; who, in order to puniſh his pride in 
the very point and place where he thought to exalt himſelf, 
as alſo to do juſtice to their confederates, cauſed his name 
to be razed out, and that of the cities which had contributed 
to the victory to be put in the ſtead of it. Too ardent a 


| thirſt after glory on this occaſion did not give him leave to 


conſider, that a man loſes nothing by a diſcreet modeſty, 
which forbears the ſetting too high a value upon one's own 
ſervices, and which, by ſcreening a man from envy *, 
ſerves really to enhance his reputation, 

Pauſanias gave ſtill a farther ſpecimen of his Spartan ſpirit 
and humour, in two entertainments which he ordered to be 
prepared a few days after the engagement; one of which 
was coltly and magnificent, in which was ſerved all the 
variety of delicacies and dainties that uſed to be ſerved at 
Mardonius's table; the other was plain and frugal, after 
the manner of the Spartans. Then comparing the two 
entertainments together, and obſerving the difference of 
them to his officers, whom he had invited on purpoſe : 
What a madneſs, ſays he, was it in Mardonius, who was 
accuſtomed to ſuch a luxurious diet, to come and attach 


(t) Corn. Nep. in Pauſan. c. r. 
* Ipfa diſſimulatione famae famam auxit. Tacit, 
P's | 
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a people like us, that know how to live without all dain- 
ties and ſuperfluities, and want nothing of that kind ! 
(u) All the Grecians ſend to Delphos to conſult the ora- 
cle concerning the ſacrifice it was proper to offer. The 
anſwer they received from the gods was, That they ſhould 
erect an altar to Jupiter Liberator ; but that they ſhould 
take care not to offer any ſacrifice upon it, before they had 
extinguiſhed all the fire in the country, becauſe it had been 
polluted and profaned by the barbarians ; and that they 
ſhould come as far as Delphos to fetch pure fire, which 
they were to take from the altar called the common altar, 
This anſwer being brought to the Grecians from the ora- 
cle, the generals immediately diſperſed themſelves through- 
out the whole country, and cauſed all the fires to be ex- 
tinguiſhed : and Enchidas, a citizen of Plataea, having taken 
upon himſelf to go and fetch the ſacred fire with all poſſible 
expedition, made the beſt of his way to Delphos. On his 
arrival, he purified himſelf, ſprinkled his body with conſe- 
crated water, put on a crown of laurel, and then approached 
the altar, from whence, with great reverence, he took the 
holy fire, and carried it with him to Plataea; where he 
arrived before the ſetting of the ſun, having travelled a 
thouſand ſtadia (which make an hundred and twenty- five 
miles Engliſh) in one day, As ſoon as he came back, he 
ſaluted his fellow-citizens, delivered the fire to them, fell 
down at their feet, and died in a moment afterwards, His 
countrymen carried away his body, and buried it in the tem- 
ple of Diana, firnamed Fucleia, which ſigniſies, of goed 
rencaon; and put the following epitaph upon his tomb, in 
the compaſs of one verſe: Here lies Euchidas, who went 
from hence to Delphos, and returned back the ſame day. 
In the next general aſſembly of Greece, which was held 
not long after this occurrence, Ariſtides propoſed the follow- 
ing decree : That all the cities of Greece ſhould every year 
ſend their reſpective deputies to Plataea, in order to offer 
ſacrifices to Jupiter Liberator, and to the gods of the city; 
(this aſſembly was till regularly held in the time of Pla- 
tarch); that every five years there ſhould be games ceſe- 


(u) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 337, 332 
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brated there, which ſhould be called the games of liberty ; 
that the ſeveral ſtates of Greece together ſhould raiſe a body 
of troops, conſiſting of ten thouſand foot, and a thouſand 
horſe, and ſhould equip a fleet of an hundred ſhips, which 
ſhould be conſtantly maintained for making war againſt the 
barbarians; and that the mhabitants of Plataca, entirely 
devoted to the ſervice of God, ſhould be looked upon as 
ſacred and inviolable, and be concerned in no other function 
than that of offering prayers and ſacrifices for the general 
preſervation and proſperity of Greece. 

All theſe articles being approved of and paſſed into a 
law, the citizens of Plataea took upon them to ſolenmize 
every year the anniverſar̃y feſtival in honour of thoſe per- 
ſons that were ſlain in this battle, The order and manner 
of performing this ſacrifice was as follows, * The fix- 
teenth day of the month Maimacterion, which anſwers to 
our month of December, at the firſt appearance of day- 
break, they walked in a ſolemn proceſſion, which was pre- 
ceded by a trumpet that ſounded to battle, Next to the 
trumpet marched ſeveral chariots, filled with crowns and 
branches of myrtle. After theſe chariots was led a black 
bull; behind which marched a company of young perſons, 
carrying pitchers in their hands full of wine and milk, the 
ordinary effuſions offered to the dead, and vials of oil and 
eſſence, All theſe young perſons were fregmen'; for no 
ſlave was allowed to have any part in this ceremony, which 
was inſtituted for men who had loſt their lives for liberty, 
In the rear of this pomp followed the Archon, or chief 
magiltrate of the Plataeans, for whom it was unlawful at 
any other time even ſo much as to touch iron, or to wear 
any other garment than a white one, But upon this occa- 
lon, being clad in purple raiment, having a ſword by his 
ide, and holding an urn in his hands, which he took from 
the place where they kept their public records, he marched 
quite through the city to the place where the tombs of his 
memorable countrymen were erected. As ſoon as he came 


* Three months after the battle of Plataea was fought. Probably 
theſe funeral rites were not at firſt performed, till after the enemies 


Were eatirely gone, and the country was free. 
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there, he drew out water with his urn from the fountain, was ft 
waſhed with his own hands the little columns that flood by they t 
the tombs, rubbed them afterwards with eſſence, and then the go 
killed the bull upon a pile of wood prepared for that pur- bliſh 2 

ſe. After having offered up certain prayers to the ter- moratu 
reſtrial * Jupiter and Mercury, he invited thoſe valiant ſouls to ſee 
deceaſed to come to their feaſt, and to partake of their fune- and dec 
ral effuſions; then taking a cup in his hand, and having preme I 
filled it with wine, he poured it out on the ground, and ſaid the ſucc 
with a loud voice, I preſent this cup to thoſe valiant men upon hi 
auho died for the liberty of the Grecians. Thele ceremonies ties, as 
were annually performed even in the time of Plutarch, Pires, as 
() Diodorus adds, that the Athenians in particular im- dom and 
belliſhed the monuments of their citizens, who died in the accounts, 
war with the Perſians, with magnificent ornaments, inſti- perpetua 
tuted funeral games to their honour, and appointed a ſolemn tinguiſhec 
panegyric to be pronounced to the ſame intent, which, in Seer, X 


all probability, was repeated every year. 

The reader will be ſenſible, without my obſerving it, | 
how much theſe ſolemn teſtimonies and perpetual demon- (y) () 
{trations of honour, eſteem, and gratitude for ſoldiers, who 1 
had ſacrificed their lives in the defence of liberty, conduced tory In . 
to enhance the merit of valour, and of the ſervices they ren- Foo wn 
dered their country, and to inſpire the ſpectators with e- ol Leotych 
mulation and courage; and how exceeding proper all this chippus the 


was for cultivating and perpetuating a ſpirit of bravery in wp; I 
the people, and for making their troops victorious and in- rectan Cit! 
vincible, h this invitatic 
The reader, no doubt, will be as much ſurprized on the wy courſe 
other hand, to ſee how wonderfully careful and exact theſe = aſſadors 
people were in acquitting themſelves on all occaſions of gy that 
the duties of religion. The great event, which I have juſt . © at Cuma 
been relating, viz, the battle of Plataea, affords us very re- WF _ A matter 
markable proofs of this particular, in the annual and per- bi e ſame t 
petual ſacrifice they inſtituted to Jupiter Liberator, which J. The 
mos. But th 
(x) L. xi. p. 26. | proach, retire 
* The terreſtrial Jupiter is no other than Pluto; and the fame of Alia, wher 
epithet of terreſtrial was alſo given to Mercury, becauſe it was belic\ cd 00 Her, I. 
I. ix 


to be his ofice to conduct departed fouls to the infernal regions. 
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was ſtill continued in the time of Plutarch; in the care 
they took to conſecrate the tenth part of all their ſpoil to 
the gods; and in the decree propoſed by Ariſtides to eſta- 
bliſh a ſolemn feſtival for ever, as an anniverſary comme- 
moration of that ſucceſs, It is a delightful thing, methinks, 
to ſee Pagan and idolatrous nations thus publicly oonfe ſſing 
and declaring, that all their expectations center in the Su- 
preme Being; that they think themſelves obliged to aſcribe 
the ſucceſs of all their undertakings to him; that they look 
upon him as the author of all their victories and proſperi- 
ties, as the ſovereign ruler and diſpoſer of ſtates and em+ 
pires, as the ſource from whence all ſalutary counſels, wif-* 
dom and courage are derived, and as intitled, on all theſe 
accounts, to the firſt and beſt part of their ſpoils, and to their 
perpetual acknowlegements and thankſgi givings for ſuch dif- 
tinguiſhed favours and benefits, 


SECT. X. The battle near Mycale. The defeat of the 
Per fans, 

(y) N the ſame day the Greeks fought the battle of 

Plataea, their naval forces obtained a memorable 
victory in Aſia over the remainder of the Perſian fleet. For 
whilſt that of the Greeks lay at Ægina under the command 
of Leotychides, one of the kings of Sparta, and of Xan- 
thippus the Athenian, ambaſſadors came to thoſe generals 
from the Ionians to invite them into Aſia, to deliver the 
Grecian cities from their ſubjection to the Barbarians, On 
this invitation they immediately ſet fail for Aſia, and ſteered 
their courſe by Delos; where when they arrived, other 
ambaſſadors arrived from Samos, and brought them intel- 
ligence, that the Perfian fleet, which had paſſed the win- 
ter at Cumae, was then at Samos, where it would be an 
eaſy matter to defeat and deſtroy it, earneſtly preſſing them 
at the ſame time not to neglect ſo fayonrable an opportu- 


ity, The Greeks hereupon ſailed away directly for Sa- 
mos. But the Perſians receiving intelligence of their ap- 


proach, retired to Mycale, a promontory of the continent _ 


of Aſia, where their land-army, conſiſting of an hundred 
(y) Her. I. ix. c. 89----105.; Diod. I. xi. p. 26---28. 
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thouſand men, who were the remainder of thoſe that Xer- 


P 
ples ar 


xes had carried back from Greece the year before, was in- inſtruc 
camped. Here they drew their veſſels aſhore, which was defend 
a common practice among the antients, and incompaſſed of the ] 
them round with a ſtrong rampart. The Grecians fol- ed its n 

lowed them to the very place, and, with the help of the tended 
Ionians, defeated their land- army, forced their rampart, This pr; 
and burnt all their veſſels, Suſa, de 
The battle of Plataea was fought in the morning, and done the 
that of Mycale in the afternoon of the ſame day; and yet the ſame 

all the Greek writers pretend, that the victory of Plataca bacans, 
was known at Mycale, before the latter engagement was which wa 
begun, though the whole Ægean ſea, which requires ſe- haps alſo 
veral days ſailing to croſs it, was between thoſe two places. ges of his 
But Diodorus the Sicilian explains us this myſtery. He tells thoſe ten 
us, that Leotychides, obſerving his ſoldiers to be much dejec- to deſtroy 
ted for fear their countrymen at Plataea ſhould fink under and treaſi 
the numbers of Mardonius's army, contrived a ſtratagem through t 
to re-animate them ; and that therefore, when he was jult long ſeries 
upon the point of making the firſt attack, he cauſed a ru- The G. 
mour to be * ſpread among his troops, that the Perſians towards th 
were defeated at Plataea, though at that time he had no bridges wh 
manner of knowlege of the matter, _ row paſſag 
(2) Xerxes, hearing the news of theſe two overthrows, But finding 
left Sardis with as much haſte and hurry as he had done chides and 
Athens before, after the battle of Salamin, and retired with / on countr 
great precipitation into Perſia, in order to put himſelf as Mans and tl 
far as he poſſibly could out of the reach of his victorious ves maſte 
enemies. (a) But before he ſet out, he gave orders, that Which place, 
his people ſhould burn and demoliſh all the temples belong- of priſor 
ing to the Grecian cities in Aſia : which order was fo far ey returne 
executed, that not one eſcaped, except the temple of Di- From this 
ana at Epheſus, (b) He acted in this manner at the in- erllans; an 
ſtigation of the Magi, who were profeſſed enemies to tem · recians, m. 
11 © time that 

(2) Diod. I. xi. p. 28. (a) Strab. I. i. p. 634. (b) Cie, 
I. ii. de Leg. n. 29. 

(e) Plin. 1, 


* What we are told alſo of Paulus Æmilius's victory over the Ma- 
cedonians, which was known at Rome the very day it was obtained, 
without doubt happened in the ſame manner, 


* 
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ples and images. The ſecond Zoroaſter had thoroughly 
inſtructed him in their religion, and made him a zealous 
defender of it. (c) Pliny informs us, that Oſtanes the head 
of the Magi, and the patriarch of that ſet, who maintain- 
ed its maxims and intereſts with the greateſt violence, at- 
tended Xerxes upon this expedition againſt Greece, (d) 
This prince, as he paſſed through Babylon on his return to 
Suſa, deſtroyed alſo all the temples in that city, as he had 
done thoſe of Greece and Aſia Minor; doubtleſs through 
the ſame principle, and out of hatred to the ſect of the Sa- 
bacans, who made uſe of images in their divine worſhip, 
which was a thing extremely deteſted by the Magi. Per- 
haps alſo, the deſire of making himſelf amends for the char- 
ges of his Grecian expedition, by the ſpoil and plunder of 
thoſe temples, might be another motive that induced him 
to deſtroy them : for it is certain' he found immenſe riches 
and treaſure in them, which had been amaſſed together 
through the ſuperſtition of princes and people, during a 
long ſeries of ages. 

The Grecian fleet, after the battle of Mycale, ſet a 
towards the Helleſpont, in order to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
bridges which Xerxes had cauſed to be laid over that nar- 
row paſſage, and which they ſuppoſed were ſtill entire. 
But finding them broken by tempeſtuous weather, Leoty- 
chides and his Peloponneſian forces returned towards their 
own country. As for Xanthippus, he ſtaid with the Athe- 
nians and their Ionian confederates, and they made them- 
ſelres maſters of Seſtus and the Thracian Cherſoneſus; in 
which places they found great booty, and took a vaſt num- 
ber of priſoners. After which, before winter came on, 
they returned to their own cities. 

From this time all the cities of Ionia revolted from the 
Perſians; and having entered into confederacy with the 
Greeians, moſt of them preſerved their liberty, during 
the time that empire ſubſiſted. 


(c) Plin. I. xxx, c. 1. (d) Arrian. I. vii, 
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SECT, XI. The barbarous and inhuman revenge of A. 
meſtris, the wife of Xerxes, 


(e) Dou the reſidence of Xerxes at Sardis, he con- 
| ceived a violent paſſion for the wife of his brother 
Maſiſtus, who was a prince of extraordinary merit, had 
always ſerved ghe King with great zeal and fidelity, and 
had never done any thing to diſoblige him. The virtue 
of this lady, her great affection and fidelity to her huſband, 
made her inexorable to all the King's ſolicitations. How- 
ever, he {till flattered himſelf, that, by a profuſion of fa- 
yours and liberalities, he might poſſibly gain upon her; and 
among other kind things he did to oblige her, he married 
his eldeſt ſon Darius, whom he intended for his ſucceſſor, 
to Artainta, this princeſs's daughter, and ordered that the 
marriage ſhould be conſummated as ſoon as he arrived at 
Suſa. But Xerxes finding the lady {till no leſs impregnable, 
in ſpite of all his temptations and attacks, immediately chan- 
ged his object, and fell paſſionately in love with her daugh- 
ter, who 'did not imitate the glorious example of her mo- 
ther's conſtancy and virtue. Whilſt this intrigue was carry- 
ing on, Ameſtris, wife to Xerxes, made him a preſent of a 
rich and magnificent robe of her own making. Xerxes, be- 
ing extremely pleaſed with this robe, thought fit to put it on 
upon the firſt viſit he afterwards made to Artainta; and in 
the converſation he had with, her, he mightily preſſed her 
to let him know what ſhe deſired he ſhould do for her; aſ- 
ſuring her, at the ſame time, with an.oath, that he would 
grant her whatever ſhe aſked of him, Artainta, upon this, 
deſired him to give her the robe he had on. Xerxes, fore · 
ſeeing the ill conſequences that would ne ceſſarily enſue up- 
on bis making her this preſent, did all tha the could to di 
ſuade her from inſiſting upon. it, and offered her any thing 
in the world in lieu of it. But, not being able to pre vai 
upon her, and thinking himſelf bound by the imprudent 
promiſe and oath he had made to her, he gave her the 
robe. The lady no ſooner received it, but the put jt on, 


and wore it publicly, by way of trophy. 


(e) A. M. 3525. Ant. J. C. 479. Her. I. ix. c. 100113. 
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Ameſtris being confirmed in the ſuſpicions ſhe had en- 
tertained, by this action, was enraged to the laſt degree, 
But, inſtead of letting her vengeance fall upon the daugh- 
ter, who was the only offender, ſhe reſolved to wreck 
it upon the mother, whom {he looked upon as the author 
of the whole intrigue, though ſhe was entirely innocent of 
the matter, For the better executing of her purpoſe, ſhe 
waited till the grand feaſt, which was every year celebrat- 
ed on the king's birth-day, and which was not. far off; 
on which occaſion the king, according to the eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom of the country, granted her whatever ſhe demand- 
ed. This day then being come, the thing ſhe deſired of his 
majeſty was, that the wife of Maſiſtus ſhould be delivered 
into her hands. Xerxes, who apprehended the Queen's 
deſign, and who was ſtruck with horror at the thoughts 
of it, as well out of regard to his brother, as on acccunt 
of the innocence of the lady, againſt whom he perceived 
his wife was fo violently exaſperated, at firſt refuſed her 
requeſt, and endeavoured all he could to diſſuade her from 
it. But not being able either to prevail upon her, or to act 
with ſteadineſs and reſolution himſelf, he at laſt yielded, 
and was guilty of the weakeſt and moſt cruel piece of 
complaiſance that ever was acted; making the inviolable 
obligations of juſtice and humanity give way to the arbi- 
trary laws of a cuſtom, that had only been eſtabliſhed to give 
occaſion for the doing of good, and for acts of beneficence 
and generoſity. In conſequence then of this compliance, 
the lady was apprehended by the king's guards, and de- 
livered to Ameſtris, who cauſed her breaſts, tongue, noſe, 
ears, and lips to be cut off, ordered them to be caſt to the 
dogs in her own preſence, and then ſent her home to her 
huſband's houſe in that mutilated and miſerable condition, 
In the mean time, Xerxes had ſent for his brother, in or- 
der to prepare him for this melancholy and tragical adven- 
ture, He firſt gave him to underſtand, that he ſhould be 
glad he would put away his wife; and to induce him there- 
to, offered to give him one of his daughters in her ſtead, 
But Maſiſtus, who was paſſionately fond of his wife, could 
not prevail upon himſelf to divorce her: whereupon Xerxes, 

Vor. III. 4 | . 
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in great wrath, told him, that. Tince he refuſed his daugh- 
ter, he ſhould neither have her nor his wife; and that he 
would teach him not to reject the offers his maſter had 
made him; and with this inhuman reply diſmiſſed him. 

This ſtrange proceeding threw Maſiſtus into the great- 
eſt anxiety ; who, thinking he had reaſon to appreherd the 
worlt of accidents, made all the haſte he could home, 
to ſee what had paſſed there during his abſence, On his 
arrival, he found his wife in that deplorable condition we 
have juſt been deſcribing. Being enraged thereat to the 
degree we may naturally imagine, he aſſembled all his fa- 
mily, his ſervants and dependents, and ſet out with all poſ- 
ſible expedition for Bactriana, whereof he was governor, 
determined, as ſoon as he arrived therc, to raiſe an army 
and make war againſt the king, in order to avenge himſelf 
for his barbarous treatment, But Xerxes being informed of 
his haſty departure, and from thence ſuſpecting the defign he 
had conceived againſt him, ſent a party of horſe after him 
to purſue him; which having overtaken him, cut him in 
pieces, together with his children and all his retinue. I do 
not know, whether a more tragical example of revenge 
than I have now related, is to be found in hiſtory, 

(f) There is ſtill another action, no leſs crucl or im- 
pious than the former, related of Ameſtris. She cauſed 
fourteen children of the beſt families in Perſia to be burnt 
alive, as a ſacrifice to the infernal gods, out of compliance 
with a ſuperſtitious cuſtom practiſed by the Perſians, 

(g) Na ſiſtus being dead, Xerxes gave the government 
of Bactrian to his ſecond fon Hyſtaſpes; who being by 
that mcans obliged to live at a diſtance from the court, 
gave his younger brother Artaxerxes the opportunity of 

aſcending the throne to his diſadvantage, after the death 
of their father, as will be ſeen in the ſequel, 

Here ends Herodotus's hiſtory, viz. at the battle of 
Mycale, and the ſiege of the city of Seſtus by the Atheniabs. 


(+) Her, I. wü. c. 114, (8) Diod, l. xi. p. 53. 
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Ster. XII. The Athenians rebuild the walls of their 
city, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the Lacedae- 


MIniais. 


(h) HE war, commonly called the war of Media, 

which had laſted but two years, being termi- 
nated in the manner we have mentioned, the Athenians re- 
turned to their own country, ſent for their wives and child - 
ren, whom they had committed to the care of their friends 
during the war, and began to think of rebuilding their 
city, which was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by the Per- 
fians, and to ſurronnd it with ſtrong walls, in order to ſe- 
cure it from farther violence. The Lacedaemonians 
having intelligence of this, conceived a jealouſy, and be- 
gan to apprehend, that Athens, which was already very 
powerful by ſea, if it ſhould go on to increaſe its ſtrength 
by land alſo, might take upon her in time to give laws to 
Sparta, and to deprive her of that authority and pre-emin- 
ence which ſhe had hitherto exerciſed over the reſt of 
Greece. They therefore {ent an embaſſy to the Athenians ; 
the purport of which was, to repreſent to them, that the 


no fortified city out of the Peloponneſus, leſt, in caſe 
of a ſecond irruption, it ſhould ſerve for a place of arms 
for the Perſians, who would be ſure to ſettle them- 
ſelves in it, as they had done before at Thebes, and who 
from thence would be able to infeſt the whole country, 
and to make themſelves maſters of it very ſpeedily, The- 
miltocles, who ſince the battle of Salamin was greatly con- 
ſdered and reſpected at Athens, eaſily penetrated into the 
deſign of the Lacedaemonians, though it was gilded over 


vere able, with the aſſiſtance of their allies, ro hinder the 
Athenians by force from carrying on the work, in caſe 
they ſhould poſitively and abſolutely refuſe to comply with 
their demands, he adviſed the ſenate to make uſe of cun- 


ch) A. M. 3526. Ant. J. C. 478. Thucyd. I. viii. p. 59---62.; 
„J. X. p. 30, 31. Juſtin. I. ii. c. 13. 
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with the ſpecious pretext of public good : but, as the latter 
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ning and diſſimulation as well as they. The anſwer there- P 
fore they made their envoys was, that they would ſend an thenian 
embaſfy to Sparta, to ſatisfy the commonwealth concern- of bein; 
ing their jealouſies and apprehenſions. Themiſtocles got their cc 
Himſelf to be nominated one of the ambaſſadors, and per- the allie 
ſuaded the ſenate not to let his colleagues ſet out along provide 
with him, but to ſend them one after another, in order neceſſary 
to gain time for carrying on the work. The matter was thought 
executed purſuant to his advice; and he accordingly went their cit) 
alone to Lacedacmon, where he let a great many days and * th 
paſs, without waiting upon the magiſtrates, or applying for their 
to the ſenate. And, upon their preſſing him to do it, and power an 
aſking him the reaſon why he deferred it ſo long, he made leſs cond 
anſwer, That he waited for the arrival of his colleagues, and valou 
* that they might all have their audience of the ſenate to- ed with tl 
gether, and ſeemed to be very much ſurpriſed that they tude and « 
were ſo long in coming. At length, they arrived: but all WW that they 
came ſingly, and at a good diſtance of time from one ano- WW diſſembled 


ther. During all this while, the work was carried on at WW fides, hayi 
Athens with the utmoſt induſtry and vigour. The women, WW their reſpe 
children, ſtrangers, and ſlaves, were all employed in it: nor (i) The 
was it interrupted night or day. The Spartans were not upon raiſing 
ignorant of the matter, but made great complaints of it to WF Athenian ce 
Themiſtocles; who poſitively denied the fact, and preſſed Bi walls of the 
them to ſend other deputies to Athens, in order to inform cation to fin 
themſelves better of the fact; deſiring them not to give neus: for f 
credit to looſe and flying reports, without foundation. At 2un that gre 


| the lame time he ſecretly adviſed the Athenians to detain BN port at Athy 


the Spartan envoys as ſo many hoſtages, till he and his col- WF large nor 
leagues were returned from their embaſſy; fearing, not anſwering thi 
on he had c: 
mite him by 
mency of it 
containing ab, 
vas Proſecute 


ed in the ſame manner at Sparta, At laſt, when all his fel. 
Jow-ambaſſadors were arrived, he deſired an audience, an 
declared in full ſenate, that it was really true the Athe- 
nians had reſolved to fortify their city with ſtrong walls; 


that the work was almoſt completed; that they had judged 1] the work was. 
to be abſolutely neceſſary for their own ſecurity, and for tue Themiſtocles | 
public good of the allies ; telling them at the ſame time, 0 1 

that, after the great experience they had had of the 4 3 L 


um, Potentiam « 
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thenian people's behaviour, they could not well ſuſpect them 
of being wanting in their zeal for the common intereſt of 
their country; that, as the condition and privileges of all 
the allies ought to be equal, it was juſt the Athenians ſhould 
provide for their own ſafety by all the methods they judged 
neceſſary, as well as the other confederates ; that they had 
thought this expedient, and were in a condition to defend 
their city againſt whomſoever ſhould preſume to attack it ; 
and * that as for the Lacedaemonians, it was not much 
for their honour, that they ſhould deſire to eſtabliſh their 
power and ſuperiority rather upon the weak and defence- 
leſs condition of their allies, than upon their own ſtrength 
and valour. The Lacedaemonians were extremely diſpleaſ- 
ed with this diſcourſe : but, either out of a ſenſe of grati- 
tude and eſteem for their country, or out of a conviction 
that they were not able to oppoſe their enterprize, they 
diſſembled their reſentment ; and the ambaſſadors on both 
ſides, having all ſuitable honours paid them, returned to 
their reſpective cities. | 

(1) Themiſtocles, who had always his thonghts fixed 
upon raiſing and augmenting the power and glory of the 
Athenian commonwealth, did not confine his views to the 
walls of the city, He went on with the ſame vigorous appli- 
cation to finiſh the building and fortifications of the Pi- 
racus : for from the time he entered into office he had be- 
gun that great work. Before his time they had no other 
port at Athens but that of Phalerus, which was neither ve- 
y large nor commodious, and conſequently not capable of 
anſwering the great deſigns of Themiſtocles. For this rea- 
on he had caſt his eye upon the Piraeus, which ſeemed to 
ovite him by its advantageous ſituation, and by the con- 
reniency of its three ſpacious havens, that were capable of 
containing above four hundred veſſels. This undertaking 
vas proſecuted with ſo much diligence and vivacity, that 
the work was conſiderably advanced in a very little time. 
Themiſtocles likewiſe obtained a decree, that every year 


(1) Thucyd. p. 62. 65.; Diod. I. xi. p. 32. 33. 
* Graviter caſtigat eos, quod non virtute, ſed imbecillitate ſocio» 
"um, potentiam quaererent. Juſtin. I. ii, c. 15. 
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pinion of the affair; ſo great a confidence had they both 
in his probity and prudence, Themiſtocles therefore hav- 
ing taken him aſide, told him, that the deſign he had con- 


ceived was to burn the fleet belonging to the reſt of the Gre- 


cian ſtates, which then lay in a neighbouring port, and that 
by this means Athens would certainly become miſtreſs of all 
Greece. Ariſtides hereupon returned to the aſſembly, and 
only declared to them, that indeed nothing could be more 
advantageous to the commonwealth than Themiſtocles's 
project, but that at the ſame time nothing in the world could 
be more unjuſt. All the people unanimouſly ordained, that 
Themiſtocles ſhould entirely deſiſt from his project. We 
ſee in this inſtance, that the title of 7u/# was not given 
to Ariſtides, even in his lifetime, without ſome foundati- 
on: a title, ſays Plutarch, infinitely ſuperior to all thoſe 
which conquerors purſue with ſo much ardour, and which, 
in ſome meaſure, approaches a man to the divinity, 

I do not know, whether all hiſtory can afford us a fact 
more worthy of admiration than this. It is not a company 
of philoſophers (to whom it colts nothing to eſtabliſh fine 
maxims, and ſublime notions of morality in the ſchools) 
who determine on this occaſion, that the conſideration of 
profit and advantage ought never to prevail in preference 
to what is honeſt and juſt, It is an entire people, who are 
highly intereſted in the propoſal made to them, who are 
convinced that it is of the greateſt importance to the wel- 
fare of the ſtate, and who however re ject it with unanimous 
conſent, and without a moment's heſitation, and that for 
this only reaſon, that it is contrary to juſtice, How black 
and perfidious, on the other hand, was the deſign which 
Themiſtocles propoſed to them, of burning the fleet of their 
Grecian confederates, at a time of entire peace, ſolely to 
agprandize the power of the Athenians ! Had he an hund- 
red times the merit aſcribed to him, this ſingle action would 
be ſufficient to ſully all his glory, For it is the heart, that 
5 to ſay, integrity and probity, that conſtitutes and diſtin- 
puſhes true merit. 

am ſorry that Plutarch, who generally judges of thiogs 
Wh great jultneſs, docs not ſcem, on this occaſion, to 
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ul 
condemn Themiſtocles. After having ſpoken of the works 2 
he had effected in the Piraeus, he goes on to the fact in Ariltic 
queſtion, of which he ſays : (I) Themiftocles pr geded innova 
ſomething $TILL GREATER, for the augmentaiion of one ha 
their maritime power, accoun 
(m) The Lacedaemonians having propoſed in the coun- they h 
cil of the Amphictyons, that all the cities, which had not eaſy mi 
taken arms againſt Xerxes, ſhould be excluded from that ner had 
aſſembly; Themiſtocles, who apprehended, that if the inſolent 
Theſſalians, the Argives, and the Thebans, were excluded tions, I 
that council, the Spartans would by that means become them, a 
malters of the ſaffrages, and conſequently determine all them, 
affairs according to their pleaſure ; Themiſtocles, I ſay, dained, 
made a ſpeech in behalf of the cities they were for exclud- citizens, 
ing, and brought the deputies, that compoſed the aſſembly, ſtrates o 
over to his ſentiments, He repreſented to them, that the only out 
greateſt part of the cities, that had entered into the confe - thoſe on! 
deracy, which were but one and thirty in the whole, were grain out 
very ſmall and inconſiderable ; that it would therefore be be elected 
a very ſtrange, as well as a very dangerous proceeding, to ſtinction. 
deprive all the other cities of Greece of their votes and prevented 
places in the grand aſſembly of the nation, and by that proved fat. 
means ſuffer the auguſt council of the Amphictyons to fall 
under the direction and influence of two or three of the molt SECT, XT 
powerful cities, which for the future would give law to all mand 2 


the reſt, and would ſubvert and aboliſh that equality of (o) T H 
power, which was juſtly regarded as the baſis and ſoul of = 
all republics. Themiſtocles, by this plain and open decla- arms, deter 
ration of his opinion, drew upon hunſelf the hatred of the ſuch of the; 
Lacedaemonians, who from that time became his profeſſed lans, out of 
enemies. He had alſo incurred the diſpleaſure of the reſt the fleet fort 
of the allies, by his having exacted contributions from the ſon of M 
them in too rigorous and rapacious a manner. trſt directed 
(ea) When the city of Athens was entirely rebuilt, the reſtored all ti 
people finding themſelves in a ſtate of peace and tranquillity, WF the Helle 
endeavoured by all ſorts of methods to get the government Bi which they m 
into their hands, and to make the Athenian ſtate entirely 


| (o) A. 
(1) Mee 11 Jicvon dn, (0) A M. 3, 


(m) Plat. in Themiſt. p. 122. (n) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 33% 
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pular. This defign of theirs, though kept as fecret as 
poſſible, did dot eſcape the vigilance and penetration of 
Ariſtides, who ſaw all the conſequences, with which ſuch an 
innovation would be attended. But, as he conſidered on 
one hand, that the people were intitled to ſome regard, on 
account of the valour they had ſhewn in all the late battles 
they had gained, and, on the other, that it would be no 
eaſy matter to curb and reſtrain a people, who ſtill in a man- 
ner had their arms in their hands, and who were grown more 
inſolent than ever from their victories; on theſe conſide ra- 
tions, I fay, he thought it proper to obſerve meaſures with 
them, and to find out ſome medium to ſatisfy and appeaſe 
them. He therefore paſſed a decree, by which it was or- 
dained, that the government ſhould be common to all the 
citizens, and that the Archons, who were the chief magi- 
ſtrates of the commonwealth, and who uſed to be choſen 
only out of the richeſt of its members, viz, from among 


thoſe only who received at leaſt five hundred medimni's of 


grain out of the product of their lands, ſhould for the future 
be elected indifferently out of all the Athenians without di- 
ſtinction. By thus giving up ſomething to the people, he 
prevented all diſſenſions and commotions, which might have 
proved fatal, not only to the Athenian (tate, but to all Greece. 


dg er. XIV. The Lacedaemonians loſe the chief com- 
mand through the pride and arrogance of Pauſanias., 


(0) HE Grecians, encouraged by the happy ſucceſs, 

which had every where attended their victorious 
arms, determined to ſend a fleet to ſea, in order to deliver 
ſuch of their allies, as were (till under the yoke of the Per- 
ſians, out of their hands, Pauſanias was the commander of 
the fleet for the Lacedaemonians ; and Ariſtides, and Cimon 
the ſon of Miltiades, commanded for the Athenians. They 
firſt directed their courſe to the iſle of Cyprus, where they 
reſtored all the cities to their liberty: then ſteering towards 
the Helleſpont, they attacked the city of Byzantium, of 
which they made themſelves maſters, and took a vaſt num- 


(o) A.M. 3528. Ant. J. C. 476. Thucyd. I. i. p. 63. 84---86, 
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ber of priſoners, a great part of whom were of the richeſt 
and moſt conſiderable families of Perſia. 

Pauſanias, who from this time conceived thoughts of 
betraying his country, judged it proper to make uſe of this 
opportunity to gain the favour of Xerxes. To this end he 
cauſed a report to be ſpread among his troops, that the 
Perſian noblemen, whom he had committed to the guard and 
care of one of his officers, had made their eſcape by night, 
and were fled : whereas he had ſet them at liberty himſelr, 
and ſent a letter by them to Xerxes, wherein he offered to 
deliver the city of Sparta and all Greece into his hands, on 
condition he would give him his daughter in marriage, 
The king did not fail to give him a favourable anſwer, ard 
to ſend him very large ſums of money alſo, in order to win 
over as many of the Grecians, as he ſhould find diſpoſed to 
enter into his deſigns. The perſon he appointed to manage 
this intrigue with him, was Artabazus; and to the end 
that he might have it in his power to tranſact the matter 
with the greater eaſe and ſecurity, he made him governor 
of all the ſea- coaſts of Aſia Minor. 

(p) Pauſanias, who was already dazzled with the proſpect 
of his future greatneſs, began from this moment to change 
his whole conduct and behaviour. The poor, modeſt, and 
frugal way of living at Sparta; their ſubjection to rigid and 
auſtere laws, which neither ſpared nor reſpected any man's 

perſon, but were altogether as inexorable and inflexiblc to 
the greateſt, as to thoſe of the meaneſt condition; all this, 
I ſay, became inſupportable to Pauſanias, He could not bear 
the thoughts of going back to Sparta, after his having been 
poſſeſſed of ſuch high commands and employments, to re- 
turn to a ſtate of equality, that confounded him with the 
meaneſt of the citizens; and this was the cauſe of his 
entering into a treaty with the barbarians, Having done 
this, he entirely laid aſide the manners and behaviour of his 
country; aſſumed both the dreſs and ſtate of the Perſians, 
and imitated them in all their expenſive luxury and mag: 
nificence. He treated the allies with an inſufferable rude- 
neſs and inſolence ; never ſpoke to the officers but with 


(p) Piut. in Ariſt. p. 332, 333. 
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menaces and arrogance; required extraordinary and unuſual 
hovours to be paid to him; and by his whole behaviour 
rer ered the Spartan dominion odious to all the confede- 
rates. O the other hand, the courteous, affable, and obli- 
ging deportment of Ariſtides and Cimon; an infinite re- 
moteneſs from all imperious and haughty airs, which only 
tend to alienate people and multiply enemies; a gentle, kind, 
and beneficent diſpoſition, which ſhewed itſelf in all their 
actions, and which ſerved to temper the authority of their 


commands, and to render it both eaſy andamiable; the 


juſtice and humanity, conſpicuous in every thing they did; 
the great care they took to offend no perſon whatſoever, 
and to do kind offices and ſervices to all about them : - all 
this, I ſay, hurt Pauſanias exceedingly, by the contraſt of 
their oppoſite characters, and exceedingly increaſed the ge- 
neral diſcontent, At laſt this diſſatisfaction publicly broke 
out; and all the allies deſerted him, and put themſelves 
under the command and protection of the Athenians. Thus 
did Ariſtides, ſays Plutarch, by the prevalence of that hu- 
manity and gentleneſs, which he oppoſed to the arrogance 
and roughneſs of Pauſanias, and by inſpiring Cimon his 
colleague with the ſame ſentiments, inſenſibly draw off the 
minds of the allies from the Lacedaemonians without their 
perceiving it, and at length deprived them of the command; 
not by open force, or by ſending out armies and fleets 
againſt them, and ſtill leſs by making uſe of any arts or 
perfidious practices; but by the wiſdom and moderation 
of his conduct, and by rendering the government of the 
Athenians amiable. | 

It muſt be confeſſed at the ſame time, that the Spartan 


ay people on this occaſion ſhewed a greatneſs of ſoul, and a 
* ſpirit of moderation, that can never be ſufficiently admired, 


For when they were convinced, that their commanders grew 
haughty and inſolent from their too great authority, they 
& wilingly renounced the ſuperiority, which they had hitherto 
ererciſed over the reſt of the Greciatls, and forbore ſending 
| ay more of their generals to command the Grecian armies z 
cooling rather, adds the hiſtorian, to have their citizens 


ale, modeſt, and ſubmiſſive to the diſcipline and laws of 
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the commonwealth, than to maintain their pre- eminence 
and ſupetiority over all the Grecian ſtates, 


SECT. XV. Pauſanias's ſecret conſpiracy with the Per- 
ang. His death, 


(q) 1 Po x the repeated complaints the Spartan com- 

monwealth received on all hands againſt Pau- 
fanias, they recalled him home to give an account of his 
conduct. But not having ſufficient evidence to convict him 
of his having carried on a correſpondence with Xerxes, 
they were obliged to acquit him on this firlt trial; after 
which he returned of his own private authority, and, with- 
out the conſent and approbation of the republic, to the city 
of Byzantium, from whence he continued to carry on his 
ſecret praQices with Artabazus, But, as he was {till guilty 
of many violent and unjuſt proceedings, whilſt he reſided 
there, the Athenians obliged him to leave the place; from 
whence he retired to Colonae, a ſmall city of Troas. There 
he received an order from the Ephori to return to Sparta, 
on pain of being declared, in caſe of diſobedience, a pub- 
lic enemy and traitor to his country, He complied with 
the ſummons, and went home, hoping he ſhould ſtill be 
able to bring himſelf off by dint of money. On his arrival he 
wis committed to priſon, and was ſoon afterwards brought 
again upon his trial before the judges, The charge brought 
againſt him was ſupported by many ſuſpicious circumſtan- 
ces and ſtrong preſumptions. Several of his own ſlaves con- 
feſſed, that he had promiſed to give them their liberty, in 
caſe they would enter into his deſigns, and ſerve him with 
fidelity and zeal in the execution of his projects. But, 48 
it was the cuſtom for the Ephori never to pronounce ſen- 
tence of death againſt a Spartan without a full and dire 
proof of the crime laid to his charge, they looked upon 
the evidence againſt him as inſufficient ; and the more &, 
as he was of the royal family, and was actually invelted 
with the adminiſtration of the regal office; for Pauſanis 
exerciſed the function of king, as being the guardian andere he was re 


(d) A. M. 3529. Ant. J. C. 475.; Thucyd. I. i. p. 86 et 99 0 to ſeize him 
Diod. I. zi. p. 34---36.; Corn. Nep. in Peufan, ates, he pl at 


\ | Vor, III. 
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neareſt relation to Pliſtarchus, the ſon of Leonidas, who 
was then in his minority. He was therefore acquitted a 
ſecond time, and ſet at liberty. 

Whilſt the Ephori were thus perplexed for want of 
clear and plain evidence againſt the offender, a certain ſlave, 
who was called the Argilian, came to them, and brought 
them a letter, writ by Pauſanias himſelf to the king of Per- 
Ga, which the ſlave was to have carried and delivered to 
Artabazus. It muſt be obſerved by the way, that this Per- 
Gan governor and Pauſanias had agreed together, imme- 
diately to put to death all the couriers they mutually ſent 
to one another, as ſoon as their packets or meſſages were 
delivered, that there might be no poſhbility left of tracing 
out of diſcovering their correſpondence, The Argilian, 
who ſaw none of his fellow-ſervants that were ſent expreſ- 
ſes, return back again, had ſome ſuſpicion; and when it 
came to his turn to go, he opened the letter he was in- 
truſted with, in which Artabazus was really deſired to kill 
him purſuant to their agreement. This was the letter the 
fave put into the hands of the Ephori; who ſtill thought 
even this proof inſufficient in the eye of the law, and there- 
fore endeavoured to corroborate it, by the teſtimony of 
Pauſanias himſelf. The ſlave, in conſort with them, with- 
drew to the temple of Neptune in Tenaros, as to a ſecure 
aſylum. Two ſmall cloſets were purpoſely made there, in 
which the Ephori and ſome Spartans hid themſelves. The 
inſtant Pauſanias was informed that the Argilian had fled 
to this temple, he haſted thither, to inquire the reaſon, The 
ſave confeſſed that he had opened the letter; and that find- 
ing by the contents of it he was to be put to death, he had 
led to that temple to ſave his life. As Pauſanias could 
dot deny the fact, he made the beſt excuſe he could; 
promiſed the ſlave a great reward; obliged him to pro- 
uſe, not to mention what had paſſed between them to any 
perſon whatſoever. Pauſanias then left him, 

Pauſanias's guilt was now but too evident. The mo- 
nent he was returned to the city, the Ephori were reſolv- 
d to ſeize him. From the aſpect of one of theſe magi- 
ates, he plainly perceiyed that ſome evil defign was 
Vor. III. ö 
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hatching againſt him, and therefore he ran with the utmoſt 
ſpeed to the temple of Pallas, called Chalcioecos, near that 
place, and got into it before the purſuers could overtake 
him. The entrance was immediately ſtopt up with great 
ſtones : and hiſtory informs us, that the criminal's mother 
ſet the firſt example on that occaſion. They now tore off 
the roof of the chapel : but as the Ephori did not dare to 
take him out of it by force, becauſe this would have been 
a violation of that ſacred aſylum, they reſolved to leave 
him expoſed to the inclemencies of the weather, and at- 
cordingly he was ſtarved to death. His corpſe was buried 
not far from that place : but the oracle of Delphi, whom 
they conſulted ſoon after, declared, that, to appeaſe the 
anger of the goddeſs, who was juſtly offended on account of 
the violation of her temple, two ſtatues muſt be ſer up there 
in honour of Pauſanias, which was done according]y. 

Such was the end of Pauſanias, whoſe wild and incon- 
ſiderate ambition had ſtifled in him all ſentiments of pro- 
bity, honour, love of his country, zeal for liberty, and of 
hatred and averſion for the Barbarians : ſentiments which, 
in ſome meaſure, were inherent in all the Greeks, and par- 
ticularly in the Lacedaemomans, 


SECT, XVI. Themiſtocles, being purſued by the Athent- 
' ans and Lacedaemonians, as an accomplice in Pauſa- 
nias's conſpiracy, flies fer ſhelter to king Admetus. 


n was alſo charged with being an 
: accomplice of Pauſanias, He was then in exile, 
A paſſionate thirſt of glory, and a ſtrong deſire to com: 
mand arbitrarily over the citizens, had made him very o- 
dious to them, He had built, very near his houſe, a tem- 
ple in honour of Diana, under this title, To Diana, gu 
deſi of good counſel ; as hinting to the Athenians, that be 
had given good counſel to their city, and to all Greece; 
and he alſo had placed his ſtatue in it, which was ſtand 
ing in Plutarch's time, It appeared, ſays he, from this 
ſtatue, that his phyſiognomy was as heroic as his valout 


Hh (r) Thucyd. I. i. p. 89, 90.; Plut. in The miſt. c. 123, 1341 
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Finding that men liſtened with pleaſure to all the calum- 


nies his enemies ſpread againſt him, to ſilence them, he was 
for ever expatiating, in all publie aſſemblies, on the ſervices 
he had done his country. As they were at laſt tired with 
hearing him repeat this ſo often, How! ſays he to them, 


are you weary of having good offices frequently done you © 


by the ſame perſons ? He did not conſider, that putting 
them ſo often in mind “of his ſervices, was in a manner 
reproaching them with their having forgot them, which 
was not very obliging ; and he ſeemed not to know, that 
the ſureſt way to acquire applauſe, is to leave the beſtow- 
ing of it to others, and to reſolve to do ſuch things only 
as are praiſe-worthy; and that a frequent repetition of 
one's own virtue and exaltcd actions, is ſo far from appeaſ- 
ing envy, that it only inflames it, 

(s) Themiſtocles, after having been baniſhed from A- 
thens by the oſtraciſm, withdrew to Argos. He was there 
whea Pauſanias was proſecuted as a traitor, who had con- 
ſpired againſt his country, He had at firſt concealed his 
machinations from Themiſtocles, though he was one of his 
beſt friends; but as ſoon as he was expelled his country, 
and highly reſented that injury, he diſcloſed his projects 
to him, and preſſed him to join in them. To induce his com- 
pliance, he ſhowed him the letters which the king of Per- 
lia wrote to him; and endeavoured to animate him againlt 
the Athenians, by painting their injuſtice and ingratitude 
in the ſtrongeſt colours. However, Themiſtocles rejected 


vith indignation the propoſals of Pauſanias, and refuſed 


peremptorily to engage in any manner in his ſchemes : but 
then he concealed what had paſſed between them, and did 
not diſcover the enterprize he had formed; whether it 
was that he imagined Pauſanias would renounce it of him- 
ſelf, or was perſuaded that it would be diſcovered ſome 
other way; it not being poſſible for ſo dangerous and ill- 
concerted an enterprize to take effect, 


($) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 112. 
Hoe moleſtum eſt. Nam iſthace commemoratio quaſi expro- 
batio eſt immemoris beneficii, Terent. in Andr. 
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Atfſter Pauſanias's death, ſeveral letters and other things 
were found among his papers, which raiſed a violent ſuſ- 
picion of Themiſtocles. The Lacedaemonians ſent depu- 
ties to Athens, to accuſe and have ſentence of death paſſed 
upon him: and ſuch of the citizens who envied him, joined 
theſe accuſers. Ariſtides had now a fair opportunity of re- 
venging himſelf on his rival, for the injurious treatment he 
had received from him, had his ſoul been capable of ſo 
cruel a ſatisfaQtion. But he refuſed abſolutely to join in fo 
horrid a combination; as little inclined to delight in the 
misfortunes of his adverſary, as he had before bcen to 
regret his ſucceſſes. Themiſtocles anſwered by letters all 
the calumnies with which he was charged; and repreſent- 
ed to the Athenians, that as he had ever been fond of rut- 
ing, and his temper being ſuch as would not ſuffer him to 
be lorded over by others, it was highly improbable that he 
thould have a deſign to deliver up himſelf, and all Greece, 
to enemies and barbarians, 

In the mean time, the people, too ſtrongly wrought u- 
pon by his accuſers, ſent ſome perſons to ſeize him, that 
he might be tried by the council of Greece, Themiſtocles, 
having timely notice of it, went into the iſland of Corcyra, 
to whoſe inhabitants he formerly had done ſome ſervice: 
however, not thinking himſelf ſafe there, he fled to Epi- 
rus ; and finding himſelf till purſued by the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians, out of deſpair, he made a very dange- 
rous choice, which was, to fly to Admetus King of Mo- 
loſſus, for refuge. This prince, having formerly deſired 
the aid of the Athenians, and being refuſed with ignominy 
by Themiſtocles, who at that time preſided in the govern- 
ment, had retained the deepeſt reſentment on that account, 
and declared, that he would take the firſt opportunity to 
revenge himſelf, But Themiſtocles, imagining, that, in the 
unhappy ſituation of his affairs, the recent envy of his fel- 
low -citizens was more to be feared than the antient grudge 
of that king, was reſolved to run the hazard of it. Being 
come into the palace of that monarch, upon being informed 
that he was abſent, he addreſſed himſelf to the Queen; 
who received him very graciouſly, and inſtructed him in 
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the manner it was proper to make his requeſt, Admetus 
being returned, Themiſtocles takes the King's ſon in his 
arms, ſeats himfelf on his hearth, amidſt his houſhold 
gods, and there telling him who he was; and the cauſe 
why he fled to him for refuge, he implores his clemency, 
owns that his life is in his hand, intreats him to forget the 
paſt; and repreſents to him, that no action can be more 
worthy a great king than to exerciſe elemency. Adme- 
tus, ſurprized and moved with compaſſion in ſeeing at his 
feet in ſo humble a poſture, the greateſt man of all Greece, 
and the conqueror of all Aſia, raiſed him immediately 
from the ground, and promiſed to protect him againſt all 
his enemies. Accordingly, when the Athenians and Lace- 
daemonians came to demand him, he refuſed abſolutely to 
deliver up a perſon who had made his palace his aſylum, in 
the firm perſuaſion that it would be ſacred and inviolable. 
Whilſt he was at the court of this prince, one of his 
friends found an opportunity to carry off his wife and chil- 
dren from Athens, and to ſend them to him; for which 
that perſon was ſome time after ſeized, and condemned to 
die, With regard to Themiſtocles's effects, his friends ſe- 
cured the greateſt part of them for him, which they after- 
wards found opportunity to remit him; but all that could be 
diſcovered, which amounted to an hundred * talents, was 
carried to the public treaſury, When he entered upon 
the adminiſtration, he was not worth three talents, 1 ſhall 
leave this illuſtrious exile for ſome time in the court of 
King Admetus, to reſume the ſequel of this hiſtory, 


cr, XVII. Ariſtides's diſintereſted adminiſtration of 
the public treaſure. His death and elogium, | 
(t) I Hav before obſerved, that the command of Greece 
had paſſed from Sparta to the Athenians. Hitherto 

the cities and nations of Greece had indeed contributed 
ſome ſums of money towards carrying on the expence of 
the war againſt the barbarians ; but this repartition or di- 
viſon had always occaſioned great feuds, becauſe it was 


(t) Plut. in Arit. p. 333, 334.; Diod. I. xi. p. 36. IEF 
An hugdred thouſand crowns French, about 22,500 I. Sterling, 
| R 3 
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not made in a juſt or equal proportion. It was thouglit 
proper, under this ne government, to lodge in the iſland 
of Delos, the common treaſure of Greece; to fix new re- 
gulations with regard to the public monies; and to lay 
ſuch a tax as might be regulated according to the revenue 
of each city and (tate; in order that the expences being 
equally borne by the ſeveral individuals who compoſed the 
body. of the allies, no one might have reaſon to murmur, 
The buſineſs was, to find a perſon of ſo honeſt and incor- 
rupt a mind, as to diſcharge faithfully an employment of 
ſo delicate and dangerous a kind, the due adminiſtration 
of which ſo nearly concerned the public welfare. All the 
allies caſt their eyes on Ariſtides. Accordingly they inveſted 
him with full powers, and appointed him to levy a tax on 
each of them, relying entirely on his wiſdom and juſtice, 
The citizens had no cauſe to repent their choice.“ He 
preſided. over the treaſury with the fidelity and diſinter- 
eſtedneſs of a man, who looks upon it as a capital crime to 
imbezzle the ſmalleſt portion of another's poſſeſſions; with 
the care and activity of a father of a family, in the manage- 
ment of his own eſtate; and with the caution and integri- 
ty of a perſon who conſiders the public monies as ſacred, 
In fine, he ſucceeded in what is equally difficult and ex- 
traordinary, viz. to acquire the love of all in an office, in 
which he that eſcapes the public odium gains a great point, 
Such is the glorious character which Seneca gives of a per- 
ſon charged with an employment of almoſt the ſame kind, 
and the nobleſt elogium that can be given ſuch as adminiſter 
public reyenues. It is the exact picture of Ariſtides, He 
diſcovered ſo much probity and wiſdom in the exerciſe of 
this office, that no man complained ; and thoſe times were 
conſidered ever'after as the golden age, that is, the period 
in which Greece had attained its higheſt pitch of virtue and 
happineſs. And, indeed, the tax which he had fixed, in 
the whole, to four hundred and fixty + talents, was raiſed 


Nu quidem orbis terrarum rationes adminiſtras; tam abſtinenter 
quam alienas, tam diligenter quam tuas, tam religioſe quam publicas. 
In officio amorem conſequeris, in quo odium vitare difficile eſt. Senec. 
Hb. de brevit. vit. c. 18. 1 
— 1 is worth a thouſand French crowns ; or about 2251 
Sterling. 
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by Pericles to fix hundred, and ſoon after tothirteen hundred 
talents : it was not that the expences of the war were in- 
creaſed, but the treaſure was employed to very uſeleſs pur- 
poſes, in manual diſtributions to the Athenians, in ſo- 
lemnizing of games and feſtivals, in building of temples 
and public edifices ; not to mention, that the hands of thoſe 
who ſuperintended the treaſury, were not always clean 
and uncorrupt as thoſe of Ariſtides, This wiſe and equita- 
ble conduct ſecured him, to lateſt polterity, the glorious ſir- 
name of the Jud. 

Nevertheleſs, - Plutarch relates an action of Ariſtides, 
which ſhows that the Greeks (the ſame may be ſaid of the 
Romans) had a very narrow and imperfect idea of juſtice, 
They confined the exerciſe of it to the interior, as it were, 
of civil ſociety; and acknowleged that the individuals were 
bound to obſerve ſtrictly its ſeveral maxims: but with regard 
to their country, to the republic, (their great 1do] to which 
they reduced every thing) they thought in a quite differ- 
ent manner; and imagined themſelves eſſentially obliged 
to ſacrifice to it, not only their lives and poſſeſſions, but e- 
ven their religion and the moſt ſacred engagements, in op- 
polition to and contempt of the molt ſolemn oaths. This 
will appear evidently in what follows. 

(u) After the regulation had been in reſpe& to the tri- 
butes of which I have jult ſpoke, ' Ariſtides having ſettled 
the ſeveral articles of the alliance, made the confederates 
take an oath to obſerve them punctually, and he himſelf ſwore 
in the name of the Athenians; and in denouncing the curſes 
which always accompanied the oaths, he threw into the 
ſeas, purſuant to the uſual cuſtom, large bars of red-hot ir- 
on. But the ill ſtate of the Athenian affairs forcing them 
afterwards to infringe ſome of thoſe articles, and to govern 
'a little more arbitrarily, he intreated them to vent thoſe 
curſes on him, and diſcharge themſelves thereby of the pu- 
niſhkment due to ſuch as had forſworn themſelves, and who 
had been reduced to it by the unhappy ſituation of their 
affairs. Theophraſtus tells us, that in general (theſe words 
are borrowed from Plutarch) Ariſtides, who executed all 
matters relating to himſelf or the public with the moſt im- 


(u) Plut. in Vit. Ariſt. p. 333 334. 
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partial and rigorous juſtice, uſed to act in his adminiſtrati- 
on, ſeveral things, according as the exigency of affairs, and 
the welfare of his country, might require; it being his o- 
pinion, that a government, in order to ſupport itſelf, is, on 
ſome occaſions, obliged to have recourſe to injuſtice, of 
which he gives the following example. One day, as the 
Athenians were debating in their cquncil, about bringing to 


their city, in Gppoſition to the articles of the treaty, the 


common treaſures of Greece which were depoſited in Delos: 


the Samians having opened the debate; when it was Ari» | 
ſtides's turn to ſpeak, he ſaid, that the diſlodging of the 


treaſure-was an unjuſt action, but uſeful, and made this 
opinion take place. This incident ſhows, that the pretend · 
ed wiſdom of the Heathens was overſpread with great ob- 
ſcurity and error. 

It was ſcarce poſſible to have a greater contempt for 
riches than Ariſtides had. Themiſtocles, who was not pleaſed 
with the encomiums beſtowed on other men, hearing Ari- 
{tides applauded for the noble diſintereſtedneſs with which 
he adminiſtered the public treaſures, did but laugh at it; and 
ſaid, that the praiſes beſtowed. upon him for it, ſhowed no 
greater merit or virtue than that of a ſtrong cheſt, which 
faithfully preſerves all the monies that are ſhut up in it, 
without retaining any. This low: ſneer was by way of re- 
venge for a ſtroke of raillery that had ſtung him to the quick, 
'Themiſtocles ſaying, that, in his opinion, the greateſt ta- 
lent a general could poſſeſs, was, to be able to foreſee the 
deſigns of an enemy: This talent,” replied Ariſtides, 
is neceſſary; but there is another, no leſs noble, and 
& worthy a general, that is, to have clean hands; and a ſoul 
** ſuperior to venality and views of intereſt.” Ariſtides 
might very juſtly anſwer Themiſtocles in this manner, fince 
he was really very poor, though he had poſſeſſed the highs 
eſt employments in the ſtate. He ſeemed to have an innate 
love for poverty; and ſo far from being aſhamed of it, he 
thought it reflected as much glory on him, as al! the trophies 
and victories he had won. Hiſtory gives us a ſhining inſtance 
of this. | 

- Callias, who was-a near relation of Ariſtides, and the 
' moſt wealthy citizen in Athens, was cited to appear befole 
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the judges. The accuſer, laying very little ſtreſs on the 


cauſe itſelf, reproached him eſpecially with permitting Ari- 
ſtides, his wife and children, to live in poverty, at a time 
when he himſelf wallowed in riches. Callias perceiving 
that theſe reproaches made a ſtrong impreſſion on the judges, 


he ſummoned Ariſtides to declare before them, whether he 


had not often prefſed him to accept of large ſums of money; 
and whether he had not obſtinately refuſed to accept of his 
offer, with ſaying, that he had more reaſon to boaſt of his 
poverty, than Callias of his riches : that many perſons were 
to be found who had made a good uſe of their wealth, but 


that there were few who bore their poverty with magnani- 


mity and even joy; and that none had cauſe to bluſh at 
their abje& condition, but ſuch as had reduced themſelves 
to it by their idleneſs, their intemperance, their profuſion, 
or diſſolute conduct. (x) Ariſtides declared, that his kinſ- 
man had told nothing but the truth ; and added, that a man 
whoſe frame of mind is ſuch, as to ſuppreſs a defire of ſuper- 
fluous things, and who confines the wants of life within the 
narroweſt limits ; beſides its freeing him from a thouſand 
importunate cares, and leaving him ſo much maſter of his 
time, as to devote it entirely to the public; it alſo approaches 
him, in ſome meaſure, to the Deity, who is wholly void of 
cares or wants. There was no man in the aſſembly, but, 
at his leaving it, would have choſe to be Ariſtides, though 
ſo poor, rather than Callias with all his riches. 

Plutarch gives us, in few words, Plato's glorious teſti- 
mony of Ariſtides's virtue, for which he looks upon him as 
infinitely ſuperior to all the illuſtrious men his contempora- 
ries, Themiſtocles, Cimon, and Pericles, (ſays he), filled 
indeed their city with ſplendid ediſices, with porticos, ſta- 
tues, rich ornaments, and other vain ſuperfluities of that 
kind ; but Ariſtides did all that lay in his power to enrich 
every part of it with virtue : Now, to raiſe a city to true 
happineſs, it muſt be made virtuous, not rich. 

Plutarch takes notice of another circumſtance in Ariſti- 
des's life, which, though of the ſimpleſt kind, reflects the 
greateſt honour on him, and may ſerve as an excellent lef- 


(x) Plut. in compar, Ariſt. et Cat. p. 353. 
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ſon. It is in the beautiful (y) treatiſe, in which he inquires, 
whether it is proper for old men to concern themſelves with 
affairs of government; and where he points out admirably 
well, the various ſervices they may do the (tate, even in an 
advanced age. We are not to fancy, ſays he, that all public 
ſervices require great motion and hurry, ſuch as, to harangue 
the people, to preſide in the government, or to head armies, 
An old man, whoſe mind is informed with wiſdom, may, 
without going abroad, exerciſe a kind of magiſtracy in it, 
which, though ſecret and obſcure, is not therefore the leſs 
important: and that is, in training up youth by good 
counſel, teaching them the various ſprings of policy, and 
how to act in public affairs. Ariſtides, adds Plutarch, was 
not always in office, but was always uſeful to it, His 
houſe was a public ſchool of virtue, wiſdom, and policy. 
It was open to all young Athenians, who were lovers of 
virtue, and theſe uſed to conſult him as an oracle. He gave 
them the kindeſt reception, heard them with patience, in- 
ſtructed them with familiarity, and endeavoured, above all 
things, to animate their courage, and inſpire them with conk- 
dence. It is obſerved particularly, that Cimon, afterwards 
ſo famous, was obliged to him for this important ſervice, 

Plutarch * divided the life of ſtateſmen into three ages, 
In the firſt, he would have them learn the principles ot 
government; in the ſecond, reduce them to practice; and 
in the third, inſtru& others. 


(2) Hiſtory does not mention the exact time when, 


nor place where Ariſtides died; but then it pays a glorious 
teſtimony to his memory, when it aſſures us, that this great 
man, who had poſſeſſed the higheſt employments in the re- 
public, and had the abſolute diſpoſal of its treaſures, died 
poor, and did not leave money enough ta defray the ex. 
pences of his funeral; fo that the government was obliged 
to bear the charge of it, and to maintain his family, Hi 


(y) p. 795---797. (z) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 334, 335. 
le applies on this occaſion the cuſtom uſed in Rome, where the 
Veſtals ſpent the firſt ten years in learning their office, and this va 
kind of Noviciate; the next ten years they employed in the exerciſe of 
their functions, and the laſt ten in inſtructing the young novices in them, 
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daughters were married, and Lyſimachus his ſon was ſub- 
ſiſted at the expence of the Prytaneum; which alſo gave the 
daughter of the latter, after his death, the penſion with 
which thoſe were honoured who had been victorious at the 
Olympic games. (a) Plutarch relates, on this occaſion, the 
liberality of the Athenians in favour of the poſterity of Ari- 
ſtogiton their deliverer, who was fallen to decay; and be 
adds, that, even in his time, almoſt ſix hundred years after, 
the ſame goodneſs and liberality ſtill ſubſiſted. It was glo- 
rious for a city, to have preſerved for ſo many centuries its 
generoſity and gratitude ; and a ſtrong motive to animate 
individuals, who were aſſured that their children would en- 
joy the rewards which death might prevent them from re- 
ceiving! It was delightful to ſee the remote poſterity of 
the defenders and deliverers of the commonwealth, who had 
inherited nothing from their anceſtors but the glory of their 
actions, maintained for ſo many ages at the expence of the 
public, in conſideration of the ſervices their families had 
rendered, They lived in this manner with much more 
honour, and called up the remembrance of their anceſtors 
with much greater ſplendor, than a multitude of citizens, 
whoſe fathers had been ſtudious only of leaving them great 
of eſtates, which generally do not long ſurvive thoſe who rai- 
1 ſed them, and often leave their poſterity nothing but the 
1 odious remembrance of the injuſtice and oppreſſion by which 
they were acquired. - 
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* The greateſt honour which the antients have done Ariſti- 
* des, is in beſtowing on him the glorious title of the Juſt. 
+. He gained it, not by one particular action, but by the 
vel Whole tenor of his conduct and actions. Plutarch makes a 


reflection on his occaſion, which being very remarkable, 
gel I think it 1 ent on me not to omit. 

(o) Among he ſeveral virtues of Ariſtides, ſays this ju- 
dicious author, that for which he was moſt renowned, was 
his juſtice z becauſe this virtue is of moſt general uſe ; its 
e the benefits extending to a greater number of perſons; as it is 
was + Wi the foundation, and in a manner the ſoul of every public 


(a) Vid. vol. ii. of Antient Hiſtory, p. 350. 
(b) Plut, in vit. Ariſt. p. 3327, 323. 
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office and employment. Hence it was, that Ariſtides, though 
in low circumſtances, and of mean extraction, merited the 
title of 7u/; a title, ſays Plutarch, truly royal, or rather 
truly divine ; but one of which princes are ſeldom ambi- 
tious, becauſe generally ignorant of its beauty and excel- 
lency. They chooſe rather to be called (c) the conquerors 
of cities, and the thunderbolts of war; and ſometimes even 


eagles and lions: preferring the vain honour of pompous lengt 

titles, which convey no other idea but violence and ſlaugh- and c 
| ter, to the ſolid glory of thoſe expreſſive of goodneſs and caſe, 
virtue, They don't know, continues Plutarch, that of the taban 
( three chief attributes of the Deity, of whom kings boaſt who þ 
; themſelves the image, I mean, immortality, power, and this d 
| Juſtice; that of theſe three attributes, I ſay, the firſt of of his 
| which excites our admiration and deſire, the ſecond fills a favor 
us with dread and terror, and the third inſpires us with love and hi: 


and reſpect; this laſt only is truly and perſonally commu- 

nicated to man, and is the only one that can conduct him 

to the other two; it being impoſſible for man to become 
truly immortal and powerful, but by being juſt, 

(d) Before I reſume the ſequel of this hiſtory, it may 
not be improper to obſerve, that it was about this period 
the fame of the Greeks, {till more renowned for the wiſdom 
of their polity than the glory of their victories, induced the 
Romans to have recourſe to their lights and knowlege, 
Rome, formed under kings, was in want-of ſuch laws as 
were neceſſary for the good government of a commonwealth, 

For this purpoſe the Romans ſent deputies to copy the 
laws of the cities of Greece, and particularly of Athens, 
which were ſtill better adapted to the popular government 
| that had been eſtabliſhed after the expulſi the kings. 

4 On this model, the ten magiſtrates called MW&mviri, and 

h _ Who were inveſted with abſolute authority, created: 


(e) Poliorcetes, Cerauni, Nicanores. 
(d) A. M. 3532. Of Rome, 302. 
i Mliſſi legati Athenas, juſſique inclytas leges Solonis deſcribere, et 
3 aliarum Graeciae civitatum inſtituta, mores, juraque noſcere. Pecem 
tabularum leges perlatae ſunt, (quibus adjectae poſtea duae), qui nunc 
quoque in hoc immenſo aliarum ſuper alias privatarum legum cumu 
lo, fons omnis publici privatique eſt juris. Liv, I. W, n. 31. et 34. 
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theſe digeſted the laws of the twelve tables, which are the 
baſis of the Roman law. 


SECT, XVIII. Death of Nerxes killed by Artabanus, 
His character. 


(e) Tur E ill ſucceſs of Xerxes in his expedition againſt 
the Greeks, and which continued afterwards, at 

length diſcouraged him. Renouncing all thoughts of war 
and conqueſt, he abandoned himſelf entirely to luxury and 
eaſe, and was ſtudious of nothing but his pleaſures. * Ar- 
tabanus, a native of Hyrcania, captain of his guards, and 
who had long been one of his chief favourites, found that 
this diſſolute conduct had drawn upon him the contempt 
of his ſubjects. He therefore imagined that this would be 
a favourable opportunity to conſpire againſt his ſovereign ; 
and his ambition was ſo vaſt, that he flattered himſelf with 
the hopes of ſucceeding him in the throne (f). It is very 
likely, that he was excited to the commiſſion of this crime 
from another motive. Xerxes had commanded him to 
murder Darius his eldeſt ſon, but for what cauſe hiſtory is 
filent, © As this order had been given at a banquet, and 
when the company was heated with wine, he did not doubt 
but that Xerxes would forget it, and therefore was not in 
haſte to obey it: however, he was miſtaken; for the king 
complained upon that account; which made Artabanus 
dread his reſentment, and therefore he reſolved to prevent 
him, Accordingly, he prevailed upon Mithridates, one of 
the eunuchs of the palace, and great chamberlain, to engage 

in his conſpiracy ; and by his means entered the chamber 
where the king lay, and murdered him in his ſleep. He 

then went ately to Artaxerxes the third on of Xer- 

xes. He . him of the murder, chargi Parius his 

eldeſt broth@with it; as if impatience to aſcend the 

throne had prompted bim to that execrable deed. He add - 

ed, chat td ſecure the crown to himſelf, he was reſolved to 


(e) A. M. 3531. Ant. J. C. 473. Cteſ. c. 2.; Diod. I. xi. p. 524; 
Juſtin. I. ii. c. 1. (f) Ariſt. Politic. I. v. e. 20. p. 404, 
* This was not the Artabanus uncle to Xerxes. 
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murder him alſo; for which reaſon it would be abſolutely 


neceſſary for him to keep upon his guard, Theſe words of 
having made ſuch an impreſſion on Artaxerxes (a youth) for 
as Artabanus defired, he went immediately into his brother's of | 
apartment, where, being aſſiſted by Artabanus, and his ſub 
guards, he murdered him, Hyſtaſpes, Xerxes's ſecond and 
fon, was next heir to the crown after Darius; but as he was plea, 
then in Bactriana, of which he was governor, Artabanug his \ 
ſeated Artaxerxes on the throne, but did not deſign to ſuf- in ch, 
fer him to enjoy it, longer than he had formed a ſaction in fo 
ſtrong enough to drive him from it, and aſcend it himſelf, Chain 
. His great authority had gained him a multitude of creatures; ndicu 
| - beſides this, he had ſeven ſons, who were of a very tall ſta- Bature 
| ture, handſome, ſtrong, courageous, and raiſed to the higheſt dare te 
employments in the empire. The aid he hoped to receive relies 0 
| from them, was the chief motive of his raiſing his views ſo him, 
j high. But, whilſt he was attempting to complete his deſign, the ſad 
| Artaxerxes being informed of this plot by Megabyzus, who cattere 
| had married one of his ſiſters, he endeavoured to antici- differen 
pate him, and killed him before he had an opportunity of word, te 
putting his treaſon in execution. His death eſtabliſhed contraſt | 
this prince in the poſſeſſion of the kingdom. ſtocles, 
Thus we have ſeen the end of Xerxes, who was one of n le, 
the moſt powerful princes that ever lived. It would be bal; in 
needleſs for me to anticipate the reader, with reſpect to the obſtina 
judgment he ought to form of him. We ſee him ſurround- ometime: 
ed with whatever is greateſt and moſt auguſt in the opinion. 
of mankind : the moſt extenſive empire at that time in the — 


world; immenſe treaſures, and an incredible number of 
lagd as well as ſea - forces. But all theſe things are round 
him, not in him, and add no luſtre to his natural qualities: 
for, by a blindneſs too common to princegland great men, 
born in the midſt of all terreſtrial bleſſings heir to bound- 
leſs power, and a luſtre that had coſt him nothing, he had 
accuſtomed himſelf to judge of his own talents and perſonal 
merit, from the exterior of his exalted ſtation and rank. 
He diſregards the wiſe counſels of Artabanus his uncle, and 
of Demaratus, who alone had courage enough to ſpeak truth 
to him; and he abandons himſelf to courtiers, the adorens 
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of his fortune, whoſe whole ſtudy it was to ſooth his paſ- 
fions. He proportions, and pretends to regulate the ſucceſs 
of his enterprizes, by the extent of his power. The {laviii 
ſubmiſſion of ſo many nations no longer ſooths his ambition; 
and little affected with too eaſy an obedience, he takes 
pleaſure in exerciſing his power over the elements, in cutting 
his way through mountains, and making them navigable ; 
in chaſtiſing the ſea for having broke down his bridge, and 
in fooliſhly attempting to ſhackle the waves, by throwing 
chains into them. Big- ſwoln with a childiſh vanity, and a 
ridiculous pride, he looks upon himſelf as the arbiter of 
nature: he imagines, that not a nation in the world will 
dare to wait his arrival; and fondly and preſumptuouſly 
relies on the millions of men and ſhips which he drags after 
him. But when, after the battle of Salamin, he beholds 
the ſad ruins, the ſhameful remains of his numberleſs troops 
ſcattered over all Greece * ; he then is ſenſible of the wide 
difference between an army and a croud of men. In a 
word, to form a right judgment of Xerxes, we need but 
contraſt him with a citizen of Athens, a Miltiades, Themi- 
ſtocles, or Ariſtides. In the latter we find all the good 
ſenſe, prudence, ability in war, valour and greatneſs of 
ſoul; in the former we ſee nothing but vanity, pride, 
obſtinacy ; the meaneſt and molt groveling ſentiments, and 
ſometimes the moſt horrid barbarity, 


- * Stratuſhue per totam paſſim Graeciam Xerxes intellexit, quantum 
a exercitu turba diſtaret. Senec. de Benef. I. vi. c. 32. 
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| - partiſar 
HE firſt and third chapters of this book include the and the 
hiſtory of the Perſians and Greeks, during forty- in whic 

eight years and ſome months, which contain the reign of Artaxe 
Artaxerxes Longimanus ; the laſt ſix years of which anſwer to death 
to the fix firſt of the Peloponneſian war. This ſpace of time an exen 
begins at the year of the world 3531, and ends at 3579. his fathe 

The ſecond chapter comprehends the other tranſactions eunuch, 
of the Greeks, which happened both in Sicily and Italy, the follo 

during the interval above · mentioned. kind of 
' = | as corners o 
_ + X iy My Th hands an, 
| : P urpoſe, Y 
T H1S chapter includes the hiſtory of the Perſians and fituation v 
1 Greeks, from the beginning of Artaxerxes's reign, to caſe of hi 
the Peloponneſian war, which began in the 42d year of Wl throat: he 
that king's reign. | and all his 
| attracted a 

Sect, I. Artaxerxes ruins the faction of Artabanus, vas pe 

and that of Hyſtaſpes his elder brother. The —_ 
(a) « & H E Greek hiſtorianggive this prince the ſirname of wels. 
Longimanus, Strabo (b) ſays, it was becauſe hi days in ine: 
hands were ſo long, that when he ſtood upright, he could Bi (f) Arta: 


touch his knees with them; but according to (e) Plutarch, WM Vas powerfu 


(a) A. M. 3531. Ant. J. C. 473. (b) I. xv. P. 738. had declarec 
3 Artax. p. 1011. f eeſsful on th 
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it was becauſe his right hand was longer than his left. 
Had it not been for this blemiſn, he would have been the 
moſt graceful man of his age. He was ſtill more remark- 
able for his goodneſs and generoſity, He reigned abou 
forty-nine years. = 
(d) Although Artaxerxes, by the death of Artabanus, 
was delivered from a dangerous competitor, there ſtill were 
two obſtacles in his way, before he could eſtabliſh himſelf in 
the quiet poſſeſſion of his throne ; one of which was his 
brother Hyſtaſpes, governor of Bactriana, and the other 
the faction of Artabanus. He began by the latter. 
Artabanus had left ſeven ſons, and a great number of 
partiſans, who ſoon aſſembled to revenge his death, Theſe, 
and the adherents of Artaxerxes fought a bloody battle, 
in which a great number of Perſian nobles loſt their lives. 
Artaxerxes having at laſt entirely defeated his enemies, put 
to death all who had engaged in this conſpiracy. He took 
an exemplary vengeance of thoſe who were concerned in 
his father's murder, and particularly of Mithridates the 
eunuch, who had betrayed him, and who was executed in 
the following manner. (e) He was laid on his back in a 
kind of horſe-trough, and ſtrongly faſtened to the four 
corners of it, Every part of him, except his head; his 
hands and feet, which came out at holes made for that 
purpoſe, was covered with another trough. In this horrid 
tuation victuals were given him from time to time; and in 
caſe of his refuſal to eat it, they were forced down his 
throat: honey mixed with milk was given him to drink; 
and all his face was ſmeared with it, which by that means 
attracted a numberleſs multitude of flies, eſpecially as he 
was perpetually expoſed to the ſcorching rays of the ſun- 
The worms which bred in his excrements preyed upon his 
bowels, The criminal generally lived fifteen 'or twenty 
days in inexpreſſible torments. 9910 
() Artaxerxes having cruſhed the faction of Artabanus, 
vas powerful enough to ſend an army into Bactriana, which 
had declared in favour of his brother; but he was not ſuc- 
celsfal on this occaſion. The two armies engaging, Hy- 


(9) Ctef, e. 30. (e) Plat, in Artax. p. 1019. (f) Cteſ. c. 31. 
| 83 
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ſtaſpes ſtood his ground ſo well, that, if he did not gain che ves 
victory, he at leaſt ſuſtained no loſs; ſo that both armies nian 
ſeparated with equal ſucceſs ; and each retired to prepare that 
for a ſecond battle. Artaxerxes having raiſed a greater fuſal 
army than his brother, (not to mention that the whole em- was 
pire declared in his favour), defeated him in a ſecond en - ſelf, 
gagement, and entirely ruined his party. By this victory he to hit 
ſecured to himſelf the quiet poſſeſſion of the empire. which 
(g) To maintain himſelf in the throne, he removed all tocles 
ſuch governors of cities and provinces from their employ- and | 
ments, as he ſuſpected to hold a correſpondence with ei- failing 
ther of the factions he had overcome, and ſubſtituted o- ſtorm 
thers on whom he could rely. He afterwards applied him - then b 
ſclf to reforming the abuſes and diſorders which had crept which 
into the government. By his wiſe conduct and zeal for binſelf 
the public good, he ſoon acquired great reputation and intreati, 
authority, with the love of his ſubjects, the ſtrongeſt ſup- (k) 
port of ſovereign power. advice 
to 
Sect. II. Themiſtecles flies to Artaxerxes. N 
(h) ** to Thucydides, Themiſtocles fled to ther, po 
this prince in the beginning of his reign; but the (tran 
other authors, as Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus, fix this in- thus ds | 
cident under Xerxes his predeceſſor. Dr. Prideaux is of do them 
the latter opinion; he likewiſe thinks, that the Artaxerxes He w; 
in queſtion, is the ſame with him who is called 4haſuerus Minor, 
in ſcripture, and who married Eſther : but we ſuppoſe, and prom 
with the learned Archbiſhop Uſher, that it was Darius the deliver hi 
fon of Hyſtaſpes who eſpouſed this illuſtrious Jeweſs. 1 ple, who 
have already declared more than once, that I would not little city 
engage in controverſies of his kind; and therefore, with genes, at 
regard to this flight of Themiltocles into Perſia, and the thy man i 
hiſtory of Eſther, I ſhall follow the opinion of the learned lords of th 
Uſher, my uſual guide on theſe occaſions. me days 
(i) We have ſeen that Themiſtocles had fled to Ad- ſtrong guar 
metus king of the Moloſſi, and had met with a gracious Which the | 
| | ; 14 carry their 
(g) Diod. I. xi. p. 54. (h) A. M. 3537. (i) Thucyd. I. i. p 
90, 91.; Plut. in Themiſt. p. 125--—127.; Diod, I. xi. p. 43" (k) Plut. i. 
44-; Corn, Nep. in Themiſt, c. 8-----2 0, Tuo hun 
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reception from him: but the Athenians and Lacedaemo- 
nians would not ſuffer him to live in peace, and required 
that prince to deliver him up; threatening, in caſe of his re · 
fuſal, to carry their arms into his country. Admetus, who 
was unwilling to draw ſuch formidable enemies upon him- 
ſelf, and much more to deliver up the man who had fled 
to him for refuge, informed him of the great danger to 
which he was expoſed, and favoured his flight. Themiſ- 
tocles went as far by land as Pydna, a city of Macedonia, 
and there imbarked on board a merchant-ſhip which was 
ſailing to lonia, None of the paſſengers knew him, A 
ſtorm having carried this veſſel near the iſland of Naxos, 
then beſieged by the Athenians ; the imminent danger to 
which Themiſtocles was expoſed, obliged him to diſcover 
himſelf to the pilot and maſter of the ſhip ; after which, by 
intreaties and menaces, he forced them to ſail towards Aſia, 

(k) Themiſtocles might on this occaſion call to mind the 
advice which his father had given him when an infant, viz; 
to lay very little ſtreſs on the favour of the common people. 
They were then walking together in the harbour, His fa- 
0 ther, pointing to ſome rotten galleys that lay neglected on 
It the (trand, Behold there, ſays he, ſon, (pointing to them), 


* thus do the people treat their governors, when they caw 
of do them no farther ſervice. 

es He was now arrived in Cumae, a city of Folia it Aſia 
** Minor, The king of Perſia had ſet a price upon his head, 
ſe, and promiſed two hundred * talents to any man who ſhould 


deliver him up. The whole coaſt was covered with peo- 
ple, who were watching for him. He fled to Xgae, a 
little city of Folia, where no one knew him except Nico- 
genes, at whoſe houſe he lodged. He was the molt weal- 
thy man in that country, and very intimate with all the 
lords of the Perſian court. Themiſtoeles was concealed 
ſome days in his houſe, till Nicogenes ſent him, under a 
ſtrong guard to Suſa, in one of thoſe covered chariots in 
which the Perſians, who were extremely jealous, uſe to 
carry their wives; thoſe who carried him, telling every 
(%) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 113. 

To hundred thouſand crowns, or about 45,000 I. Sterling, 
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body, that they were carrying a young Greek lady to 4 eſt lo 
courtier of great diſtinction. ; broug 
Being come to the Perſian court, he waited upon the cap · efpeci 
tain of the guards, and told him, that he was a Grecian by name, 
birth, and begged the king would admit him to audience, ſence: 
having matters of great importance to communicate to him, of Gr, 
The officer informed him of a ceremony, which he knew genius 
was inſupportable to ſome Greeks, but without which none An 
were allowed to ſpeak to the king; and this was, to fall miſe h 
proſtrate before him. Our laws, ſays he, command us miſtake 
to honour the king in that manner, and to worſhip him two hu 
as the living image of the immortal God, who maintains one wh 
and preſerves all things. Themiſtocles promiſed to com- was his 
ply. Being admitted to audience, he. fell on his face be- by ſurr 
fore the king, after the Perſian manner; and afterwards him to 
riling up, Great King“, ſays he by an interpreter, I am Themiſt 
Themiſtocles the Athenian, who having been baniſhed by without 
the Greeks, am come to your court in hopes of finding an might be 
aſylumin it. I have indeed brought many calamities on the he then 
Perſians ; but on the other fide, I have done them no leſs ſrous of 
ſervices, by the ſalutary advices 1 have given them more the aid o 
than once; and I now am able to do them more impor- ſpeech of 
tant ſervices than.ever. My life is in your hands. You be ſpread 
may now exert your clemency, or diſplay your vengeance : beauties | 
by the former you. un preſerve your ſuppliant ; by the perſian to 
latter you will defiroy the greateſt enemy. of Greece. that he f. 
The king made him no anſwer at this audience, though themſelve; 
he was ſtruck with admiration at his great ſenſe and bold- without th 
neſs; but biſtory informs us, he told his friends, that he him with | 
conſidered Themiſtocles's arrival as a very grgat happi- made him 


families in 


neſs; that he implored his god Arimanius, always to in- 
ſuitable to 


ſpire his enemies with ſuch thoughts, and to prompt th m 


to baniſh and make away with their moſt illuſtrious per- ¶ ned him wi 
ſonages. It is added, that when this king was aſleep, be WI pleaſures an 
ſlarted up three times in exceſs of joy, and eried thrice, Bi ly with him 
I have got Tbemiſtocles the dil enian ! ud uneaſy 
- © Theydides makes him fay very near the fame words; but ir- g., Two hy, 


, Seoul: 
forms us, that Themiſtocles did not ſpeak them to the king, but ſent Wl *crling, 
them by way of letter before he was iutroduced to him, 
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The next morning, at day-break, he ſent for the great- 
4 lords of his court, and commanded Themiltocles to be 
brought before him, who expected nothing but deſtruction; 
eſpecially after what one of his guards, upon hearing his 
name, had ſaid to him the night before, even in the pre- 
ſence-chamber, juſt as he had left the king, Thou ſerpent 
of Greece, thou compound of fraud and malice, the good 
genius of our prince brings thee:hither | However, the 
ſerenity which appeared in the king's face ſeemed to pro- 
miſe him a favourable reception, Themiſtocles was not 
miſtaken; for the king began by making him a preſent of 
two hundred * talents, which ſum he had promiſed to any 
one who would deliver him up, and.which conſequently 
was his due, as Themiſtocles had brought him bis head, 
by ſurrendering himſelf to him. He afterwards deſired 
him to give an account of the affairs of Greece, But as 
Themiſtocles could not expreſs his thoughts to the king 
without the aſſiſtance of an interpreter, he deſired time 
might be allowed him to learn the Perſian tongue; hoping 
he then ſhould be able to explain thoſe things he was de- 
ſirous of communicating to him, better than he could by 
'e the aid of a third perſon, It is the ſame, ſays he, with the 
Fe ſpeech of a man, as with a piece of tapeſtry, which muſt 
2 be ſpread out and unfolded, to ſhow the figures and other 
FT beauties wrought in it. Themiſtocles having ſtudied the 
he perſian tongue twelve months, made ſo great a progrefs, 
| that he ſpoke it with greater elegance that» the Perſians 
themſelves, and conſequently could converſe with the king 
without the help of an interpreter, This prince treated 
him with uncommon marks of friendſhip and eſteem ; he 
made him gnarry a lady deſcended from one of the nobleſt 
families in Perſia; gave him a palace, and an equipage 
ſuitable to t; and ſettled a noble penſion on him. He cars 
ned him with him to the hunting, admitted him to-all his 
pleaſures and diverſions, and ſometimes converſed private» - 
ly with him, ſo that the lords of the court grew jealous 
and uneaſy upon that account, He even preſented him to 


Wins hundred thouſand French crowns; or, CES 
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guſt in the ſtrongeſt terms, and ſeemed reſolved not to 


reſtored him to favour, 


to him, ſaid one day, when his table was covered mag- 
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the princeſſes, who honoured him with their eſteem, and 
received his viſits. It is obſerved, as a proof of the pe- 
culiar favour ſhewed him, that, by the king's ſpecial order, 
Themiſtocles was admitted to hear the lectures and diſ- 
courſes of the Magi, and was inſtructed by them in all the 
ſecrets of their philoſophy. 

Another proof of his great credit is related. Demara- 
tus of Sparta, who was then at court, being commanded 
by the king to aſk any thing of him, he deſired that he 
might be ſuffered to make his entry on horſeback, into the 
city of Sardis, with the royal tiara on his head: A ridi- 
culous vanity ! equally unworthy of the Grecian grandeur, 
and the ſimplicity of a Lacedaemonian ! The king, exaſ- 
perated at the inſolence of his demand, expreſſed his diſ- 


pardon him: but Themiſtocles having interceded, the king 


In fine, Themiſtocles was in ſuch great credit, that un- the bani 
der the ſucceeding reigns, in which the affairs of Perſia that Joſs 
were ſtill more mixed with thoſe of Greece, whenever the mon, wh 
kings were deſirous of drawing over any Greek to their = 0 2 

a 


intereſt, they uſed to declare expreſsly in their letters, that 
he ſhould be in greater favour with them, than Themiſ- (n) The 
tocles had been with king Artaxerxes. On 

It is ſaid alſo, that Themiſtocles, when in his moſt flou- role to ſo 
riſhing condition in Perſia, he was honoured and eſteemed mult not al 


by all the world, who were emulous in making their court and ir regu: 
dued him 


nificently: Children, we ſhould have been ruined, if we OY an 
bad not been ruined. | 1 I of 
But at laſt, it was judged neceſſary for the king's inte · 75 elf, ha 
reſt that Themiſtocles ſhould reſide in ſome city of Aſia ip r ver. 
Minor, that he might be ready on any occaſion which ſhould q V this 1 
preſent itſelf; accordingly he was ſent to Magneſia, ſituated Wag. h 
on the Meander; and for his ſubſiſtence, beſides the whole why perceiy 
revenues of that city, which amounted to fifty * talente in many fi 
every year, had thoſe of Myunte and Lampſacus aſſigned hope, pe 
him. One of the cities was to furniſh him with bread, and. ( * 2 34 
* $03, 4 
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ther with wine, and a third with other proviſions. Some 
authors add two more, viz. for his furniture and cloaths. 
Such was the cuſtom of the antient kings of the eaſt : inſtead 
of ſettling penſions on perſons they rewarded, they gave 
them cities, and ſometimes even provinces, which, under 
the name of bread, wine, &c, were to furniſh them abun- 
dantly, with all things neceſſary for ſupporting in a magni- 
ficent manner their family and equipage. Themiſtocles 
lived for ſome years in Magneſia in the utmoſt ſplendor, till 
he came to his end in the manner which will be related 
hereafter, 


Ster. III. Cimon begins to make a figure at Athens, Hit 
firſt atchievement and double victory over the Perſians, 
near the river Eurymedon. Death of Themiſtocles. 


' (1) \ HE Athenians having loſt one of their moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed citizens, as well as ableſt generals, by 
the baniſhment of Themiſtocles, endeavoured to retrieve 


2 that loſs, by beſtowing the of the armies on Ci- 
la mon, who was not inferior to him in merit. 

he le ſpent his youth in ſuch exceſſes as did him no honour, 
eu and preſaged no good with regard to his future conduct. 
1 (m) The example of this illuſtrious Athenian, who paſſed 


his juvenile years in ſo diſſolute a manner, and afterwards 
roſe to ſo exalted a pitch of glory, ſhows, that parents 


lou. muſt not always deſpair of the happineſs of a ſon, when wild 
med and irregular in his youth; eſpecially when nature has en- 
court BY ducd him with genius, goodneſs of heart, generous incli- 
maß: nations, and an eſteem for perſons of merit. Such was the 
Tue ¶ character of Cimon. The ill reputation he had drawn upon 


himſelf, having prejudiced the people againſt him, he at 
ſrſt was very ill received by them; when, being diſcoura- 


” ed by this repulſe, be reſolved to lay aſide all thoughts of 
T 4 concerning himſelf with the affairs of the public. But Ari- 
ua 


ludes perceiving that his diſſolute turn of mind was united 
vith many fine qualities, he conſoled him, inſpired him 
th hope, pointed out the paths he ſhould take, inſtilled 


Y A. M. 3534. Ant. J. C. 470.; Diod. I. xi. p. 43. Plut. in 
m. p. 482, 483. (m) Ibid. p. 480. 2 
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208 The His Tory of the 
good principles into him, and did not a little contribute, 
by the excellent inſtructions he gave him, and the affection 
he expreſſed for him on all occaſions, to make him the man 
he afterwards appeared, What more important ſervice 
could he have done his country? | 

(n) Plutarch obſerves, that after Cimon had laid afide 
his juvenile extravagances, his conduct was in all things 
great and noble; and that he was not inferior to Miltiades 
either in courage or intrepidity, nor to Themiſtocles in 
prudence and ſenſe; but that he was more juſt and vir- 
tuous than either of them; and that, without being at all 
inferior to them in military virtues, he ſurpaſſed them far 
in the practice of the moral ones, 
lt would be of great advantage to a ſtate, if thoſe who 
excel in profeſſions of every kind, would take pleaſure, and 
make it their duty to faſhion and inſtru& ſuch youths as 
are remarkable for the pregnancy of their parts and good- 
neſs of diſpoſition, They would thereby have an oppor- 
tunity of ſerving their gguntry even after their death, and 
of perpetuating in it, in the perſon of their pupils, a taſte 
and inclination for true merit, and the praQtice of the 
wiſeſt maxims, 

The Athenians, a little after Themiſtocles had left his 
country, having put to ſea a fleet under the command of 
Cimon the ſon of Miltiades, took Eion, on the banks of the 
Strymon, Amphipdlis, and other places of Thrace : and as 
this was a very fruitful country, Gmon planted a colony in 
it, and ſent ten thouſand Athenians thither for that purpoſe, 

(o) The fate of Eion is of too fingalar a kind to be omit- 
ted here. Boges * was governor of it under the king of Per- 
ſia, and acted with ſuch a zeal and fidelity for his ſove- 
reign, as have few examples. When beſieged by Cimon 
and the Athenians, it was in his power to have capitulated 
upon honourable terms, and he might have retired to Ali 
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(n) Put. in Cim. p. 481. (o) Herod. I. vii. c. 10%; 1 
p- 482. 5 

* Plutarch calls him Butis. Herodotus ſeems to place this hiſto 
under Xerxes ; but it is more probable, that it happened under At 
xerxes, lis ſucceſſor. : | * : 
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with his family and all his effects. However, being per- 
ſuaded he could not do this with honour, he reſolved to die 
rather than ſurtender. The city was aſſaulted with the 
utmoſt fury, and he defended it with incredible bravery. 
Being at laſt in the utmoſt want of proviſions, he threw 
from the walls into the river Strymon, all the gold and 
filver in the place; and cauſing fire to be ſet to a pile, and 
having killed his wife, his children, and his whole family, 
he threw them into the midſt of the flames, and afterwards 
raſhed into them himſelf. Xerxes could not but admire, 
and at the ſame time bewail, ſo ſurprizing an example of 
generolity, The heathens, indeed, might give this name 
to what is rather ſavage ferocity and barbarity, 

Cimon made himſelf maſter alſo of the iſland of 

where he found the bones of Theſeus the ſon of Ægeus, 
who had fled from Athens to that city, and there ended 
his days. An oracle had commanded that ſearch ſhould 
be made after his bones. Cimon put them on board his 
galley, adorned them magnificengly, and carried them to 
his native country, near eight hundred years after The- 
ſeus had left it. The people received them with the higheſt 
expreſſions of joy; and, to perpetuate the remembrance of 
this event, they founded a diſputation or prize for tragic 
writers, which became very famous, and contributed ex- 


Fe ceedingly to the improvement of the drama, by the won- 
nd s © ful emulation it excited among the tragic poets, whoſe 
ony it pieces were repreſented in it. For Sophocles having, in 


his youth, brought his firſt play on the ſtage, the Ar- 
chon, or chief magiſtrate who preſided at theſe games, ob- 
ſerring there was a ſtrong faction among the ſpectators, 
prevailed with Cimon, and the reſt of the generals his col- 
apnes (who were ten in number, and choſen out of each 
nde), to ſit as judges. The prize was adjudged to So- 
octes :. which ſo deeply afflicted ſchylus, who till then 
d been conſidered as the greateſt dramatic poet, that 
chens became inſupportable to him, and he withdrew to 
ay, where he died. 7 N : 
(p) The confederates had taken a great number of bar- 


(p) Plut. in Cim. p. 484. 
Vol. III. ＋ 


2 *. 
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barian priſoners in Seſtus and Byzantium; and, as a proof 


of the high regard they had for Cimon, intreated him to bun 
diſtribute the booty. Accordingly Cimon placed all the cap. lic 
tives, ſtark naked, on one fide, and on the other all their of | 
riches and ſpoils. The allies complained of this partition as mer 


too unequal ; but Cimon giving them the choice, they im- 
mediately took the riches which had belonged to the per- 
ſians, and left the priſoners for the Athenians. Cimon there- 
fore ſet out with his portion, and was thought a perſon 
no wiſe qualified to ſettle the diſtribution of prizes : for 
the allies carried off a great number of chains, necklaces 
and bracelets of gold;' a large quantity of rich habits, and 
fine purple cloaks ; whilſt the Athenians had only for their 
ſhare a multitude of human creatures quite naked, and un- 
fit for labour, However, the relations and friends of theſe 
captives came ſoon after from Phrygia and Lydia, and pur- 
chaſed them all at a very high price ; ſo that, with the 
monies ariſing from the ranſom of them, Cimon had enough 
to maintain his fleet fgyr months, beſides a great ſum of 
money which was put into the exchequer, not to mention 
what he himſelf had for his own ſhare. He afterwards uſed 
to take exceeding pleaſure in relating this adventure to his 
friends. 

(q) He made the beſt uſe of his riches, as Gorgias the 
rhetor has happily expreſſed it in few, but ſtrong and ele · 
gant words. * Cimon, ſays he, amaſſed riches only to uſt 
them ; and he employed them to na other uſe but io acquirt 
.e/tceem and honour, We may here perceive, by the way, 
what was the ſcope and aim of the maſt exalted actions of 
the Heathens ; and with what juſtice Tertullian defined: 
Pagan, how perfect ſoever he might appear, a vain-glo 
ous animal, animal gloriae, The gardens and orch 
ards of Cimon were always open, by his order, to the © 
tizens in general; who were allowed to gather whatere! 


Fruits they pleaſed, His table was daily covered in a fruga 


(J Plut. in Cim. p. 484.; Cornel. Nep. in Cim. e. 4.; Athyp 
XU. p 533. 
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but polite manner. It was entirely different from thoſe de- 
licate and ſumptuous tables, to which only a few perſons 
of great diſtinction are admitted, and which are covered 
_ to diſplay a vain magnificence or elegance of taſte. 
Now, that of Cimon was plain, but abundant ; and all the 
poor citizens were received at it without diſtinction. In thus 


of oſtentation and luxury, he reſerved to himſelf an inex- 
hauſtible fund, not only for the expences of his houſe, but 
for the wants of his friends, his domeſtics, and a very great 
number of citizens; demonſtrating, by this conduR, that 
he knew much better than molt rich men, the true uſe 
and value of riches. 


; He was always followed by ſome ſervants, who were 
| ordered to ſlip privately ſome piece of money into the 
bands oſ ſuch poor as they met, and to give cloaths to thoſe 
he who were in want of them. He often buried ſuch perſons 
0 as had not left money enough behind them to defray the 
0 expences of their funeral; and what is admirable, and which 
re Plutarch does not fail to obſerve, he did not act in this man- 


ts i ver to gain credit among the people, nor to purchaſe their 
> Bf voices ; ſince we find him, on all occaſions, declaring for 
the contrary faction, that is, in favour of ſuch citizens as 


$ the were moſt conſiderable for their wealth or authority. 

| ele- r) Although he ſaw all the reſt of the governors of his 
fo uſt time enrich themſelves by the plunder and oppreſſion of 
2 the public, he was always incorruptible, and his hands 


were never ſtained with extortion or the ſmalleſt preſent; 
and he continued, during his whole life, not only to ſpeak, 
but to act ſpontaneouſly, and without the leaſt view of in- 
tereſt, whatever he thought might be of advantage to * 
commonwealth, 

Beſides a great number of other excellent qualities, Ci- 
mon had the fineſt ſenſe, extraordinary prudence, and a pro- 
found knowlege of the genius and characters of men. The 
ls, beſides the ſums of money in which each of them 
was taxed, were to furniſh a certain number of men and 
lips, Several among them, who, from the retreat of 
(r) Plut, in Cim. P- 485. 
| 21 


baniſhing from his entertainments whatever had the leaſt air 
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Xerxes, were ſtudious of nothing but their eaſe, and ap- 
plied themſelves entirely to tilling and cultivating their 
lands, to free themſelves from the toils and dangers of war, 
choſe to furniſh their quota in money rather than in men, 
and left the Athenians the care of manning with ſoldiers 
and rowers the ſhips they were obliged to furniſi. The o- 
ther generals, who had no forecaſt and penetration for the 
future, gave ſuch people ſome uneaſineſs at firſt, and were 
for obliging them to obſerve the treaty literally. But Cim- 
on, when in power, acted in a quite different manner, and 
ſuffered them to enjoy the tranquillity they cheſe ; plainly 
perceiving that the allies, from being warlike uf the held, 
would inſenſibly loſe their martial ſpirit, and be fit for no- 
thing but huſbandry and trade; whilſt the Athenians, by 
exerciſing the oar perpetually, would be more and more 
inured to hardſhips, and daily increaſe in power. What 
Cimon had foreſeen happened ; this very people purchaſ- 
ed themſelves maſters at their own expence; ſo that they 
who before had been companions and allies, became in 
ſome meaſure the ſubjects and tributaries of the Athenians, 
(s) No Grecian general ever gave ſo great a blow to 
the pride and haughtineſs of the Perſian monarch as Cimon, 
After the barbarians had been driven out of Greece, he 
did not give them time to take breath; but ſailed imme- 
diately after them with a fleet of upwards of two hundred 
ſhips, took their ſtrongeſt cities, and brought over all their 
allies; ſo that the King of Perſia had not one ſoldier leſt 
in Aſia, from Ionia to Pamphylia.. Still purſuing his point, 
he bravely attacked the enemy's fleet, though much ſtronger 
than his own. It lay near the mouth of the river Euryme- 
don, and conſiſted of three hundred and fifty ſail of ſhips, 
ſupported by the land- army on the coaſt, It was ſoon put 
to flight; and two hundred fail were taken, beſides thoſe 
that were ſunk, A great number of the Perſians had left 
their ſhips and leapt into the ſea, in order to join their 
land-army, which lay on the ſhore. It was very hazard- 
ous to attempt a deſcent in the ſight of the enemy; 
(s) A. M. 3534. Ant. J. C. 470.; Plut. in Cim. p. 485487 
Thueyd. I. i. P. 66.; Diod, I. xi. P. 447. 
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to lead on troops, which were already fatigued by their 
late battle, againſt freſh forces, much ſuperior in number. 
However, Cimon, finding that the whole army was eager to 
engage the barbarians, thought proper to take advantage of 
the ardor of the ſoldiers, who were greatly animated with: 
their firſt ſueceſs. Accordingly he * landed, and fnarched; 
them directly againſt the barbarians, who waited reſolutely 
for their coming up, and ſuſtained the firſt onſet with pro- 
digious valour ; however, being at laſt obliged to give way, 
they broke and fled. A great ſlaughter enſued, and an in- 


ö finite number of priſoners, and immenſely rich ſpoils, were 
5 taken. Cimon having in one day gained two victories, which 
- almoſt equalled thoſe of Salamin and Plataea, to crown all, 
y failed out to meet a reinforcement of eighty-four Phoeni- 


re cian ſhips, which were come from Cyprus to join the Per- 
at ſian fleet, and knew nothing of what had paſſed, They 
i- were all either taken or ſunk, and moſt of the ſoldiers were 
ey killed or drowned. | 
in * Cimon having atchieved ſuch glorious exploits, return- 
ns. ed with triumph to Athens, and employed part of the ſpoils 
| in fortifying the harbour, and in beautifying the city. The 
riches which a general amaſſes in the field, are applied to 
the nobleſt uſes when they are diſpoſed of in this manner; 
and muſt refle& infinitely greater honour upon him, than 
if he expended them in building magnificent palaces for 
himſelf, which muſt one time or other devolve on ſtran- 
gers; whereas works, built for publicuſe, are his property 
in ſome meaſure for ever, and tranſmit his name to the 
lateſt poſterity, (t) It is well known that ſach embelliſn 
ments in a city give infinite pleaſure to the people, wha 
ve always ſtruck with works of this kind; and this, as 
Plutarch obſerves, in the life of Cimon, is one of the ſureſt 
and at the ſame time the moſt lawful methods of acquiring 
their friendſhip and eſteem, | } 
(u) The year following, this general ſailed towards the 
(t) Plut. de gerend. rep. p. $18. . (u) Plut. in Cim. p. 487.; 
: and Thueyd. b i, — 65. Diod. I. xi. _ 1 
971 * We do not find that the antients made uſe of longboats in making 


deſoents; the reaſon of which perhaps was, that, as their galleys were 
lat-bottomed, they were brought to ſhoge without any di 6 
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Helleſpont; and having drove the Perſians out of the Anc 
Thracian Cherſoneſus, of which they had poſſeſſed them- Ath 
ſelves, he conquered it in the name of the Athenians, mon 
though he himſelf had more right to it, as Miltiades his But 
father had been its ſovereign. He afterwards attacked the kind 
people of the iſland of Thaſus, who had revolted from the (: 
Athenians, and defeated their fleet. Theſe maintained their theni 
revolt with an almoſt unparallelled obſtinacy and fury, (x) unea! 
As if they had been in arms againſt the moſt cruel and bar- ed to 
barous enemies, from whom they had the worſt of evils to and a 
fear, they made a law, that the firſt man who ſhould only Tl 
mention the concluding a treaty with the Athenians, ſhould On or 
be put to death. The fiege was carried on three years, heape, 
during which the inhabitants ſuffered all the calamities of monar 
war with the:ſame obſtinacy. (y) The women were no ons; 
leſs inflexible than the men: for the beſieged wanting ropes all the 
for their military engines, all the women cut off their hair commi 
in a ſeeming tranſport, And when the city was in the ut- which 
molt diſtreſs by famine, which ſwept away a great number could r 
of the inhabitants, Hegetorides the Thaſian, deeply afflic- fully th 
ted with ſeeing ſuch multitudes of his fellow-citizens periſh, ments | 
reſolutely determined to ſacrifice his life for the preſerva- being ur 
tion of his country. Accordingly he put a halter round his by exce 
neck, and preſenting himſelf to the aſſembly, Countrymen, ed to be 
fays he, do with me as you pleaſe, and don't ſpare me if would n 
you judge proper: but let my death ſave the reſt of the enterpriz 
people, and prevail with you toaboliſh the cruel law you ſhame o. 
have enatted, ſo contrary to your welfare. The Tha To x 
fans ſtruck with theſe words, aboliſhed the law, but would reſolved 
not ſuffer it to coſt ſo generous a citizen his life; for they him not 
ſurrendered themſelves to the Athenians, who ſpared theit nor to th 
lives, and only diſmantled their city. ore prep 
After Cimon had landed his troops on the ſhore oppo - his friend 
ſite to Thrace, he ſeized on all the gold mines of thoſe a laſt fare 
_ coaſts, and ſubdued every part of that country as far as Ma" Bi ing to oth 
cedonia. He might have attempted the conqueſt of that 042 
kingdom; and, in all probability, could have eaſily poſſeſ il. p 
ſed himſelf of part of it, had he improved the occalion, 5 Tha, g 


(x) Polyaen. Strat. I. ii, (y) Ibid, l. vill, 
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And indeed, for his neglect in this point, at his return to 
Athens, he was proſecuted, as having been bribed by the 
money of the Macedonians, and of Alexander their king. 
But Cimon had a ſoul ſuperior to all temptations of that 
kind, and proved his innocence in the cleareſt light. 
5 (z) The conqueſts of Cimon, and the power of the A- 
r thenians, which increaſed every day, gave Artaxerxes great 
) uneaſineſs. To- prevent the conſequences of it, he reſolv- 
. ed to ſend Themiſtocles into Attica, with a great army 
0 and accordingly propoſed it to him, 
y Themiſtocles was in great perplexity on this occaſion, 
d On one ſide, the remembrance of the favours the king had 
8, heaped upon him; the poſitive aſſurances he had given that 


of monarch, to ſerve him with the utmoſt zeal on all occaſt- 
no ons; the inſtances of the king, who claimed his promiſe; 
pes all theſe conſiderations would not permit him to refuſe the 
air eommiſhon, On the other fide, the love of his country, 
ut which the injuſtice and ill treatment of his fellow - citizens 


could not baniſh from his mind; his ſtrong reluctance to 
fully the glory of his former laurels and mighty atchieve- 
ments by ſo ignominious a ſtep ; perhaps too, the fear of 
being unſucceſsful in a war in which he ſhould be oppoſed 
by excellent generals, and particularly Cimon, who ſeem- 
ed to be as ſucceſsful as valiant ; theſe different reflections 
would not ſuffer him to declare againſt his-country, in an 
enterprize, which, whether ſucceſsful or not, would reflect 
ſhame on himſelf. 

To rid himſelf at once of all theſe inward ſtruggles, he 
reſolved to put * an end to his life, as the only method for 
him not to be wanting in the duty he owed his country, 
nor to the promiſes he had made that prince. He there- 
fore prepared a ſolemn ſacriſice, to which he invited all 
his friends; when, after embracing them all, and taking 
2 laſt farewed of them, he drank bull's blood, or, accord- 
ing to others, ſwallowed a doſe of poiſon, and died in this 

(2) A. M. 3538. Ant. J. C. 466. Thucyd. I. i. p. 92.; Plot. in 

p. 127. 


The wiſeſt Heathens did not think that a man nn 
lay violent hands on himſelf. 
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manner at Magneſia, aged threeſcore and five years, the 
greateſt part of which he had ſpent either in the government 
of the republic, or the command of the armies. (a) When 
the king was told the cauſe and manner of his death, he 
eſteemed and admired him ſtill more, and continued his 
favour to his friends and domeſtics, But the unexpected 
death of Themiſtocles proved an obſtacle to the deſign 
he meditated of attacking the Greeks, The Magneſians 
erected a ſplendid monument to the memory of that gene- 
ral, in the public ſquare, and granted peculiar privileges 
and honours to his deſcendents. They continued to enjoy 
them, in Plutarch's time, that is, near ſix hundred years af · 
ter, and his tomb was ſtill ſtanding. 

(b) Atticus, in the beautiful dialogue of Cicero, intitled 
Brutus, refutes, in an- agreeable and ingenious manner, 
the tragical end which ſome writers aſcribe to Themiltocles, 
as related above; pretending that the whole is a fiction, 
invented by rhetoricians, who, on the bare rumour that 
this great man had poiſoned himſelf, had added all the 0- 
ther particulars to imbelliſh the ſtory, which otherwiſe 
would have been very dry and unaffecting, He appeals for 
this to Thucydides, that judicious hiſtorian, who was an 
Athenian, and almoſt cotemporary with Themiſtocles, This 
author indeed owns, that a report had prevailed, that this 
general had poiſoned himſelf ; however, his opinion was, 
that he died a natural death, and that his friends convey- 
ed his bones ſecretly to Athens, where, in (a) Pauſanias's 
time, his mauſolacum was ſtanding near the great harbour, 
This account ſeems much more probable than the other. 

Themiſtocles was certainly one of the greateſt men that 
Greece ever produced, He had a great ſoul, an invincible 
courage, which danger even inflamed ; was fired with an 
incredible thirſt for glory, which ſometimes his country's 
love would temper and allay, but which ſometimes carried 
him too far: * his preſence of mind was ſuch, that it im- 
mediately ſuggeſted whatever it was moſt neceſſary to act: 


(a) Cic. de Senec. n. 72. (b) Brut. n. 42, 43. (c) I. i. p. T. 
De inſtantibus, ut ait Thucydides, veriſſime judicabat, et de fur 
turis callidiſſime conjiciebat. Corn. Nep. in Themiſt. c. 1. 


ſolyed to ma 


(d) Plut in 
460, Thucye 
p. $4--59. 


* 
Themiſto, 
Minus probato 


IAV gur! 
80, Cic, de 01 


— 
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in fine, he had a ſagacity and penetration with regard to futu- 
rity, that revealed to him, in the cleareſt light, the moſt ſe- 
cret deſigns of his enemies; pointing out to him at a diſ- 
tance, the ſeveral meaſures he ſhould take to diſconcert 
them, and inſpired him with great, noble, bold, extenſive 
views with regard to the honour of his country, The moſt 
eſſential qualities of the mind were however wanting in 
him, I mean, ſincerity, integrity, and fidelity: nor was he 
he altogether free from ſuſpicions of avarice ; which is a 
great blemiſh in ſuch as are charged with public affairs, 

(d) Nevertheleſs, a noble ſentiment, as well as action, 
are related of him, which ſpeak a great and diſintereſted 
foul. * His daughter being aſked of him in marriage, he 
preferred an honeſt poor man to a rich one of an indiffer- 
ent character; and gave for his reaſon, That in the choice 
of a ſon-in-law, he would much rather have merit quit - 
aut riches, than riches, without merit. 


10 Sect, IV. The Egyptians riſe againſt Perſia, ſupported 
10 by the Athenians. . 

or (e) A* v1 this time the Egyptians, to free themſelves 
an from a foreign yoke which was inſupportable to 
his them, revolted from Artaxerxes, and made Inarus, prince 
his of the Libyans, their king. They demanded aid of the 
as, Athenians, who, having at that time a fleet of two hun- 
ey dred ſhips at the iſland of Cyprus, accepted the invitation 
as's WE with pleaſure, and immediately ſet fail for Egypt; judging 
Zur. WH this a very favourable opportunity to weaken the power 


of the Perſians, by driving them out of ſo great a kingdom, 
(f) Advice being brought to Artaxerxes of this revolt, 
he raiſed an army of three hundred thouſand men, and re- 
ſolyed to march in perſon againſt the rebels. But his friends 


(d) Plat in Themiſt. p. 212. (e) A. M. 3538. Ant. J. C. 
460. Thucyd. I. i. p. 68, et 61, 72. ; Cteſ. e. 32--35.; Diod. I. xi. 
b. 54--$9. (f) A. M. 3548. Ant. J. C. 459. 


* Themiſtocles, cum conſuleretur utrum bono viro pauperi, an 
minus probato diviti filiam collocaret : EGO v ERo, inquit, MALO 
VIRUMQUI PECUNIA EGEAT, QUAM PECUNIAM QUE VI» 
Ro. Cic, de Offic. l. it, C. 71. | 
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adviſing him not to venture himſelf in that expedition, he 
gave the command of it to Achaemenes, one of his bro- 
thers. The latter being arrived in Egypt, incamped his 
great army on the banks of the Nile. During this interval, 
the Athenians having defeated the Perſian fleet, and either 
deſtroyed or taken fifty of their ſhips 3 they went again 
up that river, landed their forces under the command of 
Charitmis their general; and having joined Inarus and his 
Egyptians, they charged Achaemenes, and defeated him in 
a great battle, in which that Perſian general, and an hun- 
dred thouſand of his ſoldiers, were ſlain. Thoſe who eſ- 
caped fled to Memphis; whither the conquerors purſued 
them, and immediately made themſelves maſters of two 
quarters of the city: but the Perſians having fortified them- 
ſelves in the third, called the white wall, which was 
the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of the three, they were beſieged 
in it near three years, during which they made a moſt vi- 
gorous defence, till they were at laſt delivered by the 
forces ſent to their aid, oo 
(g) Artaxerxes hearing of the defeat of his army, and 
how much the Athenians had contributed to it; to- make 
a diverſion of their forces, and oblige them to turn their 
arms another way, he ſent ambaſſadors to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, with a large ſum of money, to engage them to pro- 
claim war againſt the Athenians, But the Lacedaemonians, 
having rejeRed the offer, their refuſal did not abate his 
ardor, and accordingly he gave Megabyſus (h) and Arta- 
bazus the command of the forces deſigned againſt Egypt. 
Theſe generals immediately raiſed an army of three hun- 
dred thouſand men in Cilicia and Phoenicia, They were 
obliged to wait till the fleet was equipped, which was not till 
the next year. (i) Artabazus then took upon him the com- 
mand of it, and failed towards the Nile; whilſt Megaby- 
ſus, at the head of the land · army, marched towards Mem- 
phis. He raiſed the ſiege of that city, and afterwards fought 
Inarus. All the forces on both ſides engaged in this bat - 
de, in which Inarus was entirely defeated : but the Egyp- 


(g) A. M. 3546. Ant. J. C. 448. (h) A. M. 3547+ Ant. 
J. C. 457+ (i) A. M. 3548. Ant. J. C. 456. 
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tians, who had rebelled, ſuffered moſt in this ſlaughter, 
After this defeat, Inarus, though wounded by Megabyſus, 
retreated with the Athenians, and ſuch Egyptians as were 
willing to follow him; and reached Biblos a city in the iſland 
of Proſopotis, which is ſurrounded by twoarms of the Nile, 
and both navigable. The Athenians ran their fleet into 
one of theſe arms, where it was ſecured from the attacks 
of the enemy, and held out a ſiege of a year and a half in 
this iſland, 

After the battle, all the reſt of Egypt ſubmitted to the 
conqueror, and was reunited to the empire of Artaxerxes, 
except Amyrteus, who had (till a ſmall party in the fens, 
wherehe long ſupported himſelf, through the difficulty the 
| Perſians found in penetrating far enough to reduce him. 

; (k) The ſiege of Proſopotis was ſtill carrying on. The 
Perſians finding that they made no advances in attack- 
ing it after the uſual methods, becauſe of the ſtratagems 
8 and intrepidity of the beſieged, they therefore had recourſe 
7 to an extraordinary expedient, which ſoon produced what 

force had not been able to effect. They turned the courſe, 
d by different canals, of the arm of the Nile in which the 
Athenians lay, and by that means opened themſelves a paſ- 


* ſage for their whole army to enter the iſland. Inarus ſeeing 
o- that all was loſt, compounded with Megabyſus for himſelf, 
Ee” for all his Egyptians, and about fifty Athenians, and ſur- 
x rendered upon condition that their liyes ſhould be ſpared, 


The remainder of the auxiliary forces, which formed a 
body of fix thouſand men, reſolved to hold out longer; 
and for this purpoſe they ſer fire to their ſhips, and draw- 
ing up in order of battle, reſolved to die ſword in hand, 

and ſell their lives as dear as they could, in imitation of 
the Lacedaemonians, who refuſed to yield, and were all 
cut to pieces at Thermopylae. The Perſians, hearing they 
had taken ſo deſperate a reſolution, did not think it ad- 
viſeable to attack them. A peace was therefore offered 
them, with a promiſe that they ſhould all be permitted to 
lee Egypt, and have free paſſage to their native country 
either by ſea or land, They accepted the a put 


(k) A. M. 3559 Ant: J. C. 454» 


- 
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the conquerors in poſſeſſion of Biblos, and of the whole 
iſland; and went by ſea to Cyrene, where they imbarked 
ſor Greece: but moſt of the ſoldiers who had ſerved in 
this expedition periſhed in it. | 

But this was not the only loſs the Athenians ſuſtained 
on this occaſion, Another fleet of fifty ſhips, which they 
ſent to the aid of their beſieged countrymen, failed up one 
of the arms of the Nile (juſt after the Athenians had ſur- 
rendered) to diſengage them, not knowing what had hap- 
pened. But the inſtant they entered, the Perſian fleet, 
which kept out at ſea, followed them, and attacked their 
rear, whilſt the army diſcharged ſhowers of darts upon 
them from the banks of the river. Thus only a few ſhips 
eſcaped, which opened themſelves a way through the ene- 
my's fleet, and all the reſt were loſt, Here ended the 
fatal war carried on by the Athenians for ſix years in E- 
gypt, which kingdom was now united again to the Perſian 
empire, and continued fo during the reſt of the reign of 
Artaxerxes, of which this is the twentieth (I) year, But 
the priſoners who were taken in this war met with the moſt 
unhappy fate, 


Sect. V. Inarus is delivered up to the King's mother, 
contrary to the articles of the treaty. The affliction 
of Megabyſus, who revolts. Rr 

(m) . RXES, after refuſing to gratify the re- 
| queſt of his mother, who for five years toge · 

ther had been daily importuning him to put Inarus and his 

Athenians into her hands, in order that ſhe might ſacrifice 

them to the manes of Achaemenes her ſon, at laſt yielded 

to her ſolicitations. But how blind, how barbarouſly weak 
muſt this King have been, to break through the molt ſo- 
lemnengagements merely through complaiſance; who, (deaf 
to remorſe) violated the law of nations, ſolely to avoid 
offending a moſt nnjuſt mother? (n) This inhumane prin- 
ceſs, without regard to the faith of ſolemn treaties, caul- 
ed Inarus to be crucified, and beheaded all the reſt, Me- 
gabyſus was in the deepeſt affliction on that aceount ; for 


(1) A. M. 3550. Ant. J. C. 454. (m) A. M. 3556. Ant. J. C. 
448. Cteſ. c. 35—40. (n) Thucyd, I. i. p. 722 
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as he had promiſed that no injury ſhould be done them, 
the affront reflected principally on him. He therefore left 
the court, and withdrew to Syria, of which he was go» 
rernor; and his diſcontent was ſo great, that he raiſed an 
army, and revolted openly, 
7 (o) The King ſent Oſiris, who was one of the greateſt 
b lords of the court, againſt him with an army of two hundred 
- thouſand men. Megabyſus engaged Oſiris, wounded him, 


p took him priſoner, and put his army to flight. Artaxer- 
3 xes ſending to demand Oſiris, Megabyſus generouſly diſ- 
ir miſſed him, as ſoon as his wounds were cured. 


(p) The next year Artaxerxes ſent another army againſt 
him, the command of which he gave to Menoſtanes, ſon 
to Artarius the King's brother, and governor of Babylon. 
This general was not more fortunate than the former. 
He alſo was defeated and put to flight, and Megaby ſus 
gained as ſignal a victory as the former. 


arms, Tent his brother Artarius, and Amytis his ſiſter, who 
was the wife of Megabyſus, with ſeveral other perſons of 
the firſt quality, to perſuade the latter to return to his 
allegiance, They ſucceeded in their negotiation; the 
King pardoned him, and he returned to court. | 
One day as they were hunting, a lion raiſing himſelf on 
his hinder feet, was going to ruſh-upon the King, when 
Megabyſus ſeeing the danger he was in, and fired with zeal 
and affection for his ſovereign, hurled a dart at the lion, 
which killed him; Bat Artaxerxes, upon pretence that 
he had affronted him, in darting at the lion firſt, com- 
manded Megabyſus's bead to be ſtruck off: Amytis the 
King's ſiſter, and Ameſtris, with the greateſt difficulty pre- 
railed upon the King, to change the ſentence into perpe 
tual baniſnment. Megabyſus was therefore ſent to Cyrta, 
acity on the Red ſea, and condemned to end his days there. 
However, five years after, diſguiſing himſelf like a leper, 
he made his eſcape, and returned to Suſa z where, by the 
ſtance of his wife and mother-in-law, he was reſtored 


(0) A.M. 3557, Ant. J. C. 447. (p) A. M. 3558. Ant. J. C. 446. 
Vor. III. U 


Artaxerxes finding he could not reduce him by force of 
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_ xerxes owed both his crown and life to him: * but it is 


vertheleſs, hiſtory furniſhes us with many inſtances of this 
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to favour, and continued ſo till his death, which happen · d. 
ed ſome years after, in the ſeventy-ſixth year of his age. pl 
Megabyſus was extremely regreted by the king and the all 
whole court, He was a man of the greateſt abilities in the the 
kingdom, and at the ſame time the beſt general. Arta- lay 


of dangerous conſequence for a ſubject, when his ſove- 
reign is under too many obligations to him. This was the 
cauſe of all the misfortunes of Megabyſus. 

It is ſurprizing that ſo judicious a prince as Artaxerxes 
ſhould have been ſo imprudent, as to be fired with jealouſy 
againſt a nobleman of his court, merely becauſe, in a party 
of hunting, he had wounded the beaſt they were purſuing 
before him. Could any thing be ſo weak ? and was this plac- 
ing the point of honour in a manner worthy a king ? Ne- 


kind. I am apt to believe, from ſome expreſſions of (q) 
Plutarch, that Artaxerxes was aſhamed of the wild fury 
to which this falſe delicacy had raiſed him, and that he 
made ſome public kind of atonement for it: for, according to 
this author, he publiſhed a decree, importing, that any man 
who was hunting with the king, ſhould be allowed to throw 
his javelin firſt at the beaſt, if opportunity ſhould offer; 
and he, according to Plutarch, was the firſt Perſian mo- 
narch who granted ſuch a permiſhon, 


SECT, VI. Ar laxerxes ſends Eſdras, and afterward: 
Nehemiah, to Feruſalem. | 


EFoRe I proceed in the hiſtory of the Perſians and 
=”. Greeks, I ſhall relate, in few words, the ſeveral things, 
which happened tothe people of God during the firſt twen- 
ty years of Artaxerxes, which is an efſential part of the 


hiſtory of that prince. $1 | "WM (x) Net 
. (r) In the ſeventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes, Eſ- 8 and 
ö 2 iS wag : 

* (q) Plut. in Apophthegm. p. 173. (r) A. M. 3537. Ant. ]. 
e 467.3 a En W. . ee beca 
 * Beneficia eo uſque laeta ſunt, dum videntur exſolvi poſſe: uli (s) r Er 
multum antevertere, pro gratia odium redditur, Tacit. ausl. l t. J. C. 4; 
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dras obtained of the king and his ſeven counſellors an am- 
ple commiſſion, impowering him to return to Jeruſalem with 
all ſuch Jews as would follow him thither, in order to ſettle 
the Jewiſh government and religion agreeably to their own 
laws. Eſdras was deſcended from Saraia, who was hi 

prieſt of Jeruſalem, when deſtroyed by Nabuchodonoſor, and 
was put to death by his command. Eſdras was a very leat- 
ned and pious man, and was chiefly diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt of the Jews, by his great knowlege in the ſcriptures; 
it being ſaid of him, (s) that be was very ready in the law 
of Moſes that was given by the God of Iſrael, He now 
ſet out from Babylon with the gifts and offerings which 
the king, his courtiers, and ſuch Iſraelites as had ſtaid in 
Babylon, had put into his hands for the ſervice of the tem- 
ple, and which he gave to the prieſts upon his arrival in 
Jeruſalem. It appears by the commiſhon which Artaxer- 
xes gave him, that this prince had a high veneration for 
the God of Iſrael, as, in commanding his officers to fur- 
niſh the Jews with all things neceſſary for their worſhip, 
he adds, (t) Let all things be performed after the law of 
Cod diligently, unto the moſt high God, that wrath come 
not upon the kingdom of the king and his ſon. This com- 
miſhon, as I obſerved, impowered him to ſettle the reli- 
gion and government of the ſews, purſuant to the law of 
Moſes ; to appoint magiſtrates and judges to puniſh evil do- 
ers, not only by impriſoning their perſons, and conſiſcat - 
ing their poſſeſſions, but alſo by ſending them into baniſh» 


ment, and even ſentencing them to death, according to the 


crimes they ſhould commit, Such was the power with 
which Eſdras was inveſted, and which he exerciſed faith- 
fully during thirteen years, till (u) Nehemiah brought: a 
new commiſſion from the Perſian court. 

() Nehemiah was alſo a Jew of diſtinguiſhed merit and 
piety, and one of the cup-bearers of king Artaxerxes. 
This was a very conſiderable employment in the Perfian 
court, becauſe of the privilege annexed to it, viz. of being 

(s) x Efdr, viii, 3. (t) Ibid. viii. 21. (u) A. M. 3559- 
Aut. J. C. 454 (x) Neh. 9 
| 2 
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often near the king's perſon, and of being allowed to ſpeak 


to him in the molt favourable moments. However, nei- wa! 
ther his exalted (tation, nor the ſettlement of his family ven 
in that land of captivity, could obliterate from his mind afte 


the country of his anceſtors, nor their religion; neither 
| his love for the one, nor his zeal foy the other, were abat- 
1 ed; and his heart was ſtill in Sion, Some Jews who were 
| | come from Jeruſalem, having informed him of the ſad ſtate 
[4 of that city, that its walls lay in ruin, its gates were burnt 
1 - down, and the inhabitants thereby expoſed to the inſults 
Bk 4 of their enemies, and made the ſcorn of all their neighbours; 
1 the affliction of his brethren, and the dangers with which 
1 they were menaced, made ſuch an impreſſion on his mind, 
Hs + as might naturally be expected from one of his piety. One 
day as he was waiting upon the king, the latter obſerving 
an unuſual air of melancholy in Nehemiah's countenance, 
aſked him the cauſe of it; a proof that this monarch had 
a tenderneſs of heart rarely found in kings, and which is 
nevertheleſs much more valuable than the moſt ſhining qua- 
lities, Nehemiah took this opportunity to acquaint him 
with the calamitous ſtate of his country ; owned that was 
the ſubject of his grief; and humbly intreated that leave 
might be given him to go to Jeruſalem, in order to repair 
the fortifications of it. The kings of Perſia his predeceſ- 
ſors had permitted the Jews to rebuild the temple, but 
not the walls of Jeruſalem, But Artaxerxes immediately 
decreed that the walls and gates of Jeruſalem ſhould be 
rebuilt; and Nehemiah, as governor of judaea, was ap- 
pointed to put this decree in execution, The king, to do 
him the greater honour, ordered a body of horſe, com- 
manded by a conſiderable officer, to eſcort him thither, 
He likewiſe writ to all the governors of the provinces on 
this fide the Euphrates, to give him all the aſſiſtance poſ- 
ſible in forwarding the work for which he was ſent, This 
pious Jew executed every part of his commiſſion with in- 
credible zeal and activity. | 
(Y) It is from this decree, enacted by Artaxerxes it 
the twentieth year of his reign, for the rebuilding of ibe 


(y) Dan, ix. 24—4 7. 
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walls of Jeruſalem, that we date the beginning of the ſe- 
venty weeks mentioned in the famous prophecy of Daniel, 
after which the Meſhah was to appear and be put to death. 
I ſhall here inſert the whole prophecy, but without giving 
the explication of it, as it may be found in other writers, 
and is not a part of this hiſtory, | 


te the matter, and conſider the viſion, Seventy weeks are 
« determined upon thy people, and upon thy holy city, to 


| e finiſh the tranſgreſſion, and to make an end of fins, and 
: te to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in e- 
, « yerlaſting righteouſneſs, and to ſeal up the viſion and pro- 


* phecy, and to anoint the Moſt Holy. Know therefore 
te and underſtand, THAT FROM THE GOING FORTH OF 
% THE COMMANDMENT TO RESTORE AND TO BUILD 
4 * JERUSALEM, unto the Meſſiah the prince, ſhall be ſeven 
t weeks; and threeſcore and two weeks the ſtreet ſhall be 


p «built again, and the wall, even in troublous times, And 
7 e after threeſcore and two weeks ſhall Meſſiah be cut off, 
* * but not for himſelf: and the people of the prince that 
- * ſhall come, ſhall deſtroy the city, and the ſanctuary, and 
* the end thereof ſhall be with a flood; and unto the end 
55 te of the war deſolations are determined. And he ſhall con- 


but * firm the covenant with many for one week: and in the 
6 midft of the week he ſhall cauſe the ſacriſioe and the ob- 
lation to ceaſe, and for the overſpreading of abominations, 
* he ſhall make it deſolate, even until the confuramation, 
and that determined ſhall be poured upon the deſolate.” 

(a) When Eſdras was in power, as his chief view was 
to reſtore religion to its antient purity, he diſpoſed the 
books of ſcripture into their proper order, reviſed them all 
very carefully, and collected the incidents relating to the 
people of God in antient times; in order to compoſe out 
of them the two books of Chronicles; to. which he added 
the hiſtory of his own times; which was finiſhed by Nehe- 
Mah, It is their books that end the long hiſtory which Mo- 
ſes had begun, and which the writers who came after them 


= Mir. 23 to 37 incluſive. (a) * of Meauxꝰs uni- 
MY 


(z) Thou art greatly beloved; therefore underſtand 
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continued in a direct ſeries; till the repairing of Jeruſalem; 
The reſt of the ſacred hiſtory is not written in that unin- 
terrupted order. Whilſt Eſdras and Nehemiah were com - 
piling the latter part of that great work, Herodotus, whom 
profane authors call the ſather of hiſtory, began to write, 
Thus we find that the lateſt authors of the books of ſcrip- 
ture, flouriſhed about the ſame time with the firſt authors 
of the Grecian hiſtory; and when it began, that of God's 
people, to compute only from Abraham, included already 
fifteen centuries. Herodotus made no mention of the Jews 
in his hiſtory : for the Greeks deſired to be informed of ſuch 
nations only as were famous for their wars, their commerce, 
and grandeur; ſo that as Judea was then bur: juſt rifing from 
its ruins, it did not excite the attention of that people. 


Ster. VII. Garacter of Pericles, The methods em- 
played by him to gain the affedtion of the people. 
Now return to Greece, From the baniſhment of The- 
= miſtacles, and the death of Atiſtides, (the exact time 
of which is not known), two citizens, Cimon and Pericles, 
divided all credit and authority in Athens, Pericles was 
much younger than Cimon, and of a quite different cha- 
rafter. As he will make a very conſiderable figure in the 
following hiſtory, it is of importance to the reader to know 
who he was, in what manner he had been educated, and 
his ſcheme and method of government, 
b) Pericles was deſcended, by the mother's as well as 
father's fide, from the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious fami- 
lies of Athens. His father Xanthippus, who defeated at 
Mycale the king of Perſia's lieutenants, married Agarilta, 
niece to Cliſthenes, who expelled the Piſiſtratides, deſcen- 
dents of Piſiſtratus the tyrant, and eſtabliſhed a popular 
government in Athens. Pericles had long prepared him- 
ſelf for the deſign he formed of engaging in ſtate-affars, 
le was brought up under the moſt learned men of his 
age, and particularly Anaxagoras of Clazomene, ſirnamed 
the /ptelligence, from his being the firſt, as we are told, 
who aſcribed human events, as well as the formation and 


(b) Plut. in vit. Pericl. p. 153— 136. 
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goverament of the univerſe, not to chance, as ſome philo- 
ſophers, nor to a fatal neceſſity, but to a ſuperior intelli> 
gence, who diſpoſed and governed all things with wiſdom. 
This tenet or opinion ſubſiſted long before his time, but 
he perhaps fet it in a ſtronger light than all others had 
done, and taught it methodically and from principles. A- 
naxagoras inſtructed his pupil perfectly in the part of philo- 
ſophy that relates to nature, and which is therefore called 
* phyſics. This ſtudy gave him a ſtrength and greatneſs 
of ſoul which raiſed him above an infinite number of vul- 
gar prejudices, and vain practices generally obſerved in his 
time; and which, in affairs of government and military en- 
terprizes, either diſconcerted often the wiſeſt and moſt ne- 
ceſſary meaſures, or defeated them by ſcrupulous delays, 
authorized and covered with the ſpecious veil of religion, 
Theſe were ſometimes dreams or auguries, at other times 
dreadful phaenomena, as eclipſes of the ſun or moon, or 
elſe omens and preſages; not to mention the wild chime- 
ras of judiciary aſtrology, The knowlege of nature, free 
from the groveling and weak ſuperſtitions to which igno- 
rance gives birth, inſpired him, ſays Plutarch, with a well- 
grounded piety towards the gods, attended with a ſtrength 
of mind that was immoveable, and a calm hope of the bleſ- 
ſings to be expected from them. Although he found inſi- 
nite charms in this ſtudy, he did not however devote him- 
ſelf to it as a philoſopher, but as a ſtateſman; and he had 
ſo much power over. himſelf, (a very difficult thing), as to 
preſcribe himſelf limits in the purſuit of knowlege. 
But the talent he cultivated with the greateſt care, be- 
cauſe he. looked upon it as the moſt neceſſary inſtrument 
to all who are deſirous of conducting and governing the 
people, was eloquence. And indeed, thoſe who poſſeſſed 
this talent, in a free ſtate like that of Athens, were ſure 
of reigning in the aſſemblies, ingroſſing ſuffrages, determin- 
ng affairs, and exerciſing a kind of abſolute power over 
the hearts and minds of the people. He therefore made 
this his chief object, and the mark to which all his other 
* The antients, under this name, comprehended what we call phy- 


lics and metaphyſics; that is, the knowlege of ſpiritual things, as God 
ad ſpirits, and that of bodics, 
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improvements, as well as the ſeveral ſciences he had learn» 
ed from Anaxagoras , were directed; exalting, to bor. 
row Plutarch's expreſſion, the ſtudy of philoſophy with the 
dye of rhetoric; the meaning of which is, that Pericles, to 
imbelliſh and adorn his diſcourſe, heightened the ſtrength 
| | 9 and ſolidity of reaſoning, with the colouring and graces of 
. eloquence. | 
| 


He had no cauſe to repent his having beſtowed ſo much 
time in his ſtudy, for his ſucceſs far exceeded his utmoſt 
hopes. + The poets, his cotemporaries, uſed to ſay, that 
his eloquence was ſo powerful, that he lightened, thun- 
1 deered, and agitated all Greece. { It had thoſe piercing 
Wo and lively ſtrokes, that reach the inmoſt ſoul; and his dif- 
| courſe left always an irreſiſtible incentive, a kind of ſpur 

| 14 behind it, in the minds of his auditors. He had the art 
| of uniting beauty with ſtrength : and Cicero obſerves, that 
14 at the very time he oppoſed, with the greateſt tenaciouſ- 
| neſs, the inclinations and deſires of the Athenians, he had 

the art to make even ſeverity itſelf, and the kind of cruelty 
with which he ſpoke againſt the flatterers of the people, po- 
pular. There was no reſiſting the ſolidity of his arguments, 
or the ſweetneſs of his words; whence it was ſaid, that the 
goddeſs of perſuaſion, with all her graces, reſided on his 
lips. And indeed, as Thucydides **, his rival and adver- 
ſary, was one day aſked, whether he or Pericles was the 
beſt wreſtler ? Whenever, ſays he, I have given him 
« a fall, he affirms the contrary, in ſuch ſtrong and for- 
* cible terms, that he perſuades all the ſpectators that! 
0% did not throw him, though they themſelves ſaw him on 
„the ground.” Nor was he lefs prudent and reſerved, 

Ban Ty prropixy TW uoionoyiay UT0 x fopervor « 

+ Ab Ariſtophane- poeta fulgurare, tonare, permiſcere Graeciam 
gictus eſt. Cic. in Orat. n. 29. 

S Quid Pericles? De cujus dicendi copia fic accepimus, ut, cum con- 
tra voluntatem Athenienſium loqueretur pro ſalute patriae, ſeverius ta- 
men id ipſum, quod ille contra populares homines diceret, populare 
omnibus et jucundum videretur : cujus in labris veteres comici---- - 
leporem habitaſſe dixerunt : tantamque vim in eo fuiſſe, ut in eorum 
mentibus, qui audiſſent, quaſi aculeos quoſdam relinqueret. Cc. . 
| i. de Orat. n. 138. 

1 Not the hiſtorian, 
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than ſtrong and vehement in his ſpeeches ; and it is related, 
that he never ſpoke in public, till after he had beſought the 
gods not to ſuffer any expreſhon to drop from him, either 
incongruous to his ſabje&, or offenſive to the people. (o) 
Whenever he went into the aſſembly, before he came out 
of his houſe, he uſed to ſay to himſelf, Remember, Pe- 
ricles, that thou art going to ſpeak to men born in the 
arms of liberty ; to Greeks, to Athenians, 

The uncommon endeavours which Pericles, according to 
hiſtorians, uſed, in order to improve his mind inknowlege, 
and to xttain to a perfection in eloquence, are an excellent 
leſſon to ſuch perſons as are one day to fill the important of- 
8 fices of ſtate; and a juſt cenſure of ꝰ thoſe, who, diſregarding 
whatever is called ſtudy and learning, bring into thoſe em- 
ployments, upon which they enter without knowlege or ex- 
perience, nothing but a ridiculous ſelf-ſufficiency, andaraſh 
hat boldneſs in deciding, (d) Plutarch, in a treatiſe where he 
T ſhows, that it is to ſtateſmen that a philoſopher ought chief- 
ly to attach himſelf, preferably to any other claſs of men; 
(becauſe-in inſtructing them, he, at the Tame ume, teaches 
whole cities and republics), verifies his aſſertion from the 
example of the greateſt men both of Greece and Italy, who 
derived this help from philoſophy. Pencles, of whom we 
now write, was taught by Anaxagoras; Dionyſius of 
Syracuſe by Plato; many princes of Italy by Pythagoras; 
Cato, the famons cenſor, travelled to the place where A- 
thenodorus lived for the fame purpoſe ; and, laſtly, the fa» 
mous Scipio, the deſtroyer of Carthage, always kept Pa- 
naetius the philoſopher near his perſon, 


dy thoroughly the genius and diſpoſition of the Athenians, 
that he might diſcover the ſecret ſprings which were to be 
nech employed in order to ſet them in motion; and the manner 
um con- dt was proper to act for acquiring their confidence; + for 


o__ (e) Plut, in Symp. I. i. p. 610. (d) Ibid. p. 777. | 
. * Nunc contra plerique ad honores adipiſcendos, et ad remp. gerefi», 


corum uam, nudi veniunt et inermes, nulla cognitione rerum, nulla ſcientia 
Cc. bau. Cie. I. hi. de Orat. n. 136. 


t Olm noſcenda vulgi natura, et quibus modis temperanter habe - 


One of the chief endeavours of Pericles alſo was, to ſtu- 
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it was principally in that the great men among the antienty 
uſed to make their ſkill and politics conſiſt. He found by 
the reflections he had made on the ſeveral tranſactions of his ver { 
time, that the predominant paſſions of this people were, a the n 


violent averſion to tyranny, and a ſtrong love of liberty, le) 
which inſpired them with ſentiments of fear, jealouſy and and ir 
ſuſpicion of all ſuch citizens as were too conſpicuous for who a 


their birth, their perſonal merit; their own credit and au- to ple: 
thority, or that of their friends. He not only was very like and it 
Piſiſtratus, with regard to the ſweetneſs of his voice, and great p 
fluency of expreſſion, but he alſo reſembled him very much ¶ rarely | 
in the features of his face, and his whole air and manner ; 
and he obſerved that the molt antient Athenians who had 
ſeen the tyrant, were prodigiouſly ſtruck at the reſem- 
blance. Beſides, he was very rich; was deſcended from 
an illuſtrious family, and had very powerful friends, To 
prevent, therefore, his being obnoxious to the ſuſpicion and 
jealouſy of the people, he at firſt ſhunned all affairs of go- 
vernment, which require a conſtant attendance in the city; 
and was ſolely intent upon diſtinguiſhing himſelf in war 
and dangers. | * be 

Seeing Ariſtides dead, Themiſtocles baniſhed, and Ci- 
mon engaged almoſt continually in foreign wars, and ab- 
ſent from Greece, he began to appear in public with great- 
er confidence than before; and entirely devoted himſclf 


petty affai 
entirely d. 

(8) Per 
mM to pain 
ounterball 


to the party of the people; but not out of inclination, for Ne could n 
he was far from affecting popular power, but to remove all Meral, whoſ 
- ſuſpicions of his aſpiring to the tyranny, and ſtill more, to Mowing ſucl 

raiſe a ſtrong bulwark againſt the credit and authority of Much they d 

Cimon, who had joined with the nobles, impoſſible 


At the ſame time, he quite changed his conduct and courſe to a, 
way of life; and aſſumed, in all things, the character of e populace 
ſtateſman, wholly buſied in affairs of government, and en · ¶ lawful and 
tirely devoted to the ſervice of his country. He was ne: ne red Jai 
ver ſeen in the ſtreets, except when he was going either u, 
the aſſembly of the people, or to the council, He left of x — de 
going to banquets, aſſemblies, and other diverſions of af. ut. in J 
retur ; ſenatuſque et optimatium ingenia qui maxime perdidicerm bus faſtidz; 
callidi — et fapientes babebantar. Tacit, — L iv. c. 338 — 


— > 
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8 
y 
3 
a the nuptials of a near relation, * 
Ty - (e) He * knew that the people, who are naturally fickle 
xd 


and inconſtant, commonly increaſe their diſregard for thoſe 


or who are always in their ſight; and that too ſtrong a deſire 
u- to pleaſe them, grows at laſt tireſome and importunate; 
ke and it was obſerved that ſuch a behaviour did Themiſtocles 
nd I great prejudice. To avoid this error, he uſed to go very 
ich IM rarely to the afſemblies ; and never appeared before the 
er; people but at intervals, in order to make himſelf deſired; 
nad and to preſerve ſuch an aſcendant over their minds as might 
em- be always new, and not worn and in a manner withered 
rom Ml by an over-great aſſiduity; wiſely reſerving himſelf for great 
To and important occaſions: (f) Hence it was ſaid that heimi- 
and IM tated Jupiter, who, in the government of the world, ac- 
cording to ſome philoſophers, buſied himſelf in great events 
only, and left the direction of thoſe of leſs importance to 


war 

petty affairs by his friends, and by certain orators that were 
1 Ci- {Wentirely devoted to him, among whom was Ephialtes. 
d -: (8) Pericles employed his whole induſtry and applicati- 
oreat- In to gain the favour and eſteem of the people, in order to 
imſell Nounterballance the fame and credit of Cimon. However, 
n, for Ne could not equal the magnificence and liberality of his 
* val, whoſe immenſe riches gave him an opportunity of be- 


lowing ſuch largeſſes as appear to us almoſt incredible, ſo 
nuch they differ from our behaviour in that reſpect. Finding 
impoſſible for him to rival Cimon in this particular, he had 
courſe toanother expedient, (in order to gain the love of 
e populace), no leſs effectual perhaps, but certainly not 
lawful and honourable, He was the firſt who divided the 
nquered lands among the citizens; who diſtributed among 


e) Flut. de ſai laude, p. 441. (f) Plut. de ger. rep. p. 812, 
0 Plut. in Pericl. p. þ 6, | wn "OF 

* Ita noſtra aſſiduitas, Servi, neſcis quantum interdum afferat ho- 
Imibus faſtidii, quantum fatietatis------Utrique noſtrum deſiderium 
u obfuiſſet. Cic. pro Mur, n, 21, | | 5 


kind which he had uſed to frequent; and, during the many 
years that he preſided in the adminiſtration, he was ye»: 
ver ſeen to go to ſupper with his friends, except once at 


ſubaltern deities. And indeed, Pericles uſed to tranſact all. 
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them the public revenues for the expence of their games and 


ſhows, and annexed penſions to all public employments; Xp 
ſo that certain ſums were beſtowed on them regularly, as Are 
well to gratify them at the games, as for their preſence in _—_ 
the courts of juſtice, and the public aſſemblies. It is impoſ- the 
ſible to ſay, how fatal theſe unhappy politics were to the ploy 
republic, and the many evils with which they were attend- had 
ed. For theſe new regulations, beſides their draining the havec 
public treaſury, gave the people a luxurious and diflolute Pagus 
turn of mind ; whereas they before were ſober and mo- Ephiz 
deſt, and contented themſelves with getting a livelihood and 0 
dy their ſweat and labour. which 
By“ ſuch arts as theſe Peticles had gained ſo great an —_ 
aſcendant over the minds of the people, that he may be _—_ | 
ſaid to have attained a monarchical power under a repu- took. ff 
blican form of government; moulding the citizens into roy br 


what ſhape he pleaſed, and preſiding with unlimited autho- th 
rity in all their aſſemblies. And indeed, Valerius Maxi- emſel 


mus makes ſcarce any other difference between Piſi{tratus q; mo 
and Pericles, except that the one exerciſed a tyrannical Smty rc 
power by force of arms, and the other by the ſtrength RP en 
of his eloquence in which he had made a very great pro- 5 to r. 
greſs under Anaxagoras. | m4 eſta 
This credit and authority, however enormous, could not Zan to 

yet reſtrain the comic writers from laſhing him very ſeverely Para 
in the theatres ; and it does not appear that any of the poets Mtachmer 
who cenſured Pericles with ſo much boldneſs, were ever 3 ſome 
puniſhed, or even called to account for it by the people, 8 regar 
Perhaps it was out of prudence and policy that he did not * m, be \ 
attempt to curb this licentiouſneſs of the ſtage ; nor to filence " er he cen 
the poets, that he might amuſe and content the people bf — The $, 
this vain ſhadow of liberty, and prevent their diſcover me tons as 
fellow-citiz; 


mat they really were inſlaved. 
(h)+But Pericles did not ſtop here. He boldly reſolve: 


ch) Plut. in Pericl. p. 157. In Cim. p. 488. 


* Pericles felieiſſimis naturae incrementis, ſub Anaxagora pratC 
ptore ſummo ſtudio perpolitus et inſtructus, liberis Athenarum cem 
cibus jugum ſervitutis — —— : egit enim ille urbem et verſavit a 
trio ſuo----Quid inter Piſiſtratum et Periclem interfuit, niſi quod 
armatus, hic {ine armis, tyrapnidem exercuit? Val. Max. I. vii. c 
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If poſſible, to weaken the authority of the tribunal of the 
Areopagus, of which he was not a member, becauſe he had 
never been elected either“ Archon, Theſmothera, King of 


| 

the ſacrifices, nor Polemarch. Theſe were different em- 
: ployments in the republic, which, from time immemorial, 
: had been given by lot; and none but thoſe who had be- 


haved uprightly in them, were allowed a ſeat in the Areo- 
pagus, Pericles, taking advantage of Cimon's abſence, ſer 
te Ephialtes, who was his creature, at work clandeſtinely; 
* and at laſt leſſened the power of that illuſtrious body, in 
od which the chief ſtrength of the nobility conſiſted. The 
people, imboldened and ſupported. by ſo powerful a faction, 
ſubverted all the fundamental laws and antient cuſtoms ; 


u- Bi moſt cauſes that uſed to be brought before it, leaving it very 
few, and ſuch only as were of little conſequence, and made 
ho- themſelves abſolute maſters of all the tribunals. 


axi- Cimon being returned to Athens, was afflicted to ſee the 
* dignity of the ſenate trampled under foot, and therefore ſet 
01 F every engine at work to reſtore it to its priſtine authority, 
eng 


and to revive the ariſtocracy, in the ſame form as it had 
been eſtabliſned under Cliſthenes. But now his enemies 
began to exclaim and excite the people againſt him; re- 
proaching him, among many other things, with his ſtrong 
attachment to the Lacedaemonians, Cinion had himſelf 
given ſome room for this reproach, by his not paying ſuffi - 
cient regard to'the Athenian delicacy : for, in ſpeaking to 
them, he would for ever extol Lacedaemonia ; and when- 
ever he cenſured their conduct on any occaſion, he uſed to 
cry, The Spartans do not act iy this manner, Such ex- 
preſſions as theſe drew upon him the envy and hatred of his 
fellow · citizens; but an event, in which he nevertheleſs had 
ao ſhare, made him the object of their utmoſt deteſtation, 


After ſome changes had been made in the form of the Athenian 
government, the ſupreme authority was at laſt inveſted in nine magi- 
ltrates, called Archons, and laſted but one year. One was called Rex, 
pnother Polemarchus, a third Archon, and this magiſtrate was 
| the head of the reſt, and gave his name to the year; and fix 7 
dothetae, who preſided immediately over the laws and decrees, 


vor. III. X 


took from the ſenate of the Areopagus the cogniſance of 
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Sect. VIII. An earthquake in Sparta. Inſurredion of 2 
the Helots. Seeds of diviſion ariſe between the Athe- P © 
nians and Spartans. Cimon is ſent into baniſhment, . — 
(i) JN the fourth year of the reign of Archidamus, there of the 
| happened the moſt dreadful earthquake in Sparta that of the 
had ever been known. In ſeveral places the country was We 
entirely ſwallowed up; Taygetus and other mountains which 
were ſhaken to their foundations; many of their ſummits when 
being torn away, came tumbling down; and the whole city well-elt 
was laid in ruins, five houſes only excepted. To heighten and zes 
the calamity, the Helots, who were ſlaves to the Lacedae- little di 
monians, looking upon this as a favourable opportunity to with no 
recover their liberty, flew up and down every part of the appeara 
city, to murder ſuch as had eſcaped the earthquake : but of the ſ 
ſhew itf 


finding them under arms, and drawn up in order of battle, 
by the prudent foreſight of Archidamus, who had aſſembled By the a 


them round him, they retired into the neighbouring cities, he raiſes 
and commenced that very day open war, having entered common 
into alliance with ſeveral of the neighbouring nations, and the calai 
being ſtrengthened by the Meſſenians, who at that time the inter 
were engaged in a war with the Spartans, them to 
The Lacedaemonians in this extremity ſent to Athens to wiſe and 
implore ſuccours; but this was oppoſed by Ephialtes, who vail fo fa 
declared that it would be no way adviſable to aſſiſt them, this is al 
nor to rebuild a city that was the rival of; Athens, which, wiſeſt an 
he ſaid, ought to be left in its ruins, and the pride of Sparta (k) $0 
thereby humbled for ever. But Cimon being ſtruck with the aid of 
horror at theſe politics, did not heſitate a moment to prefer who had 
the welfare of the Lacedaemonians to the aggrandizing of rived, uni 
his country; declaring, in the ſtrongeſt terms, that it was dread the 
abſolutely weak and inconſiſtent, to leave Greece lame that they 
of one of its legs, and Athens without à counterpoiſe. the ſuſpic 
The people came into his opinion, and accordingly a ſuc- ing to tur 
cour was voted. Sparta and Athens might indeed be con- The A 
ſidered as the two limbs on which Greece ſtood ; ſo that it BW ment, the 
' | mies to al] 


one of them was deſtroyed, the reſt were inevitably crip- 
pled. It is alſo certain, that the Athenians were ſo elate . 
(i) A. M. 3534. Ant. J. C. 470. Flut, in Cim. p- 488, 459. . 
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with their grandeur, and were become fo proud and enter- 
priſing, that they wanted a curb; for which none was ſo 
proper as Sparta, that ſtate being the only one that was 
capable of being a counterpoiſe to the headſtrong diſpoſition 
of the Athenians. * Cimon therefore marched to the aid 
of the Lacedaemonians with four thouſand men. 

We have here an example of the prodigious influence 
which a man of fine talents and abilities has in a ſtate, 
when a great fund of merit unites in his perſon, with a 
well-eſtabliſhed reputation for probity, diſintereſtedneſs, 
and zeal for the good of his country, Cimon, with very 
little difficulty, prevails ſo far as to inſpire the Athenians 
with noble and magnanimous ſentiments, which, in outward 
appearance, interfered with their intereſt ; and this in ſpite 
of the ſuggeſtions of a ſecret jealouſy, which never fails to 
ſhew itſelf in the moſt ſenſible manner on theſe occaſions, 
By the aſcendant and authority which his virtue gives him, 
he raiſes them above the groveling and unjuſt, though too 
common, political views, that prompt a people to conſider 
the calamities of their neighbours as an advantage, which 
the intereſt of their own country permits, and even injoins 
them to lay hold of. The counſels of Cimon were perfectly 
wiſe and equitable : but it is furpriſing, how he could pre- 
yail ſo far as to make a whole people approve them, ſince 
this is all that could be expected from an afſembly of the 
wiſeſt and graveſt ſenators, 

(k) Some time after, the Lacedaemonians again implored * 
the aid of the Athenians againſt the Meſſe nians and Helots, 
who had ſeized upon Ithoma. But theſe forces being ar- 
rived, under the command of Cimon, the Spartans began to 
dread their intrepidity, their power and great fame; fo 
that they affronted them fo far as to ſend them back, upon 
the ſuſpicion of their harbouring ill deſigns, and of intend- 
ing to turn their arms againſt them, 

The Athenians being returned full of anger and reſent- 
ment, they declared themſelves, from that very day, ene- 
mies to all who ſhould favour the Lacedaemonian intereſt ; 


(k) Plue, in Cin; Thucyd. 1. 3. p. 67, 68, 
X 2 
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'for which reaſon they baniſhed Cimon by the oſtraciſm, 
the firſt opportunity that preſented itſelf for that purpoſe, 
This is the firſt time that the miſunderſtanding between theſe 
two nations, which afterwards augmented through mutual 
diſcontent, diſplayed itſelf in ſo ſlrong a manner, It was ne- 
vertheleſs ſuſpended for ſome years by truces and treaties, 
which prevented its conſequences ; but it at laſt broke out 
in the moſt violent manner, in the Peloponneſian war. 
Thoſe who had ſhut thenaſelves up in Ithoma, after ma- 
king a ten years defence in it, ſurrendered at laſt to the 
Lacedaemonians, who gave them their lives, upon condition 
that they ſhould never return to Peloponneſus, The Athe- 
nians, to exaſperate the Lacedaemonians, received them 
with their wives and children, and ſettled them in Naupac- 
tus, of which they had juſt before poſſeſſed themſelves, 
(1) The inhabitants of Megara at the ſame time went over 
from the Spartans to the Athenians, In this manner ſeveral 
leagues were concluded on both ſides, and many battles 
were fought ; the moſt famous of which was that of Tanagra 
in Boeotia, which Diodorus equals with thoſe of Marathon 
and Plataea, and in which Myronides the Athenian general 
defeated the Spartans, who came to the aid of the Thebans, 
(m) It was on this occaſion that Cimon, thinking him- 
ſelf diſpenſed from his proſcription, repaired with ſome 
ſoldiers to his tribe to ſerve his country, and to fight in the 
Athenian army againſt the Lacedaemonians : but his ene- 
mies cauſed him to be ordered to retire. However, before 
he went away, he exhorted his companions, who were n0 
leſs ſuſpected than himſelf of favouring the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, to exert themſelves to the utmoſt, and fight with the 
greateſt courage, to prove their innocence ; and, if poſſible, 
to efface from the minds of the citizens a ſuſpicion ſo injt- 
rious to them all. Accordingly thoſe brave ſoldiers, who 
were an hundred in number, fired by his words, demandel 
his whole armour of him, which they placed in the center 
of their little battalion, in order to have him in a manner 
preſent and before their eyes. They fought with ſo much 


(1) Thucyd. I. i. p. 69---7z.3 Diod. I. xi. p. $9---6s. A. al, 
3549. Ant, J. C. 450. (m) Plut, in Cim. p. 489. 
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valour and fury, that they were all cut to pieces, to the 
great regret of the Athenians, who deeply repented their 
having accuſed them ſo unjuſtly. 

I omit ſeveral events of little importance. 


SecT. IX. Cimon is recalled, He eſtabliſhes peace between 

the two cities. He gains ſeveral victoriet, which reduce 

Artaxerxes to the neceſſity of concluding a treaty highly 
honourable to the Greeks, Cimon's death. | 


(a) „ E Athenians perceiving the great oceaſion they 
had for Cimon, recalled him from baniſhment, 
in which he had ſpent five years, It was Pericles himſelf 
8 who propoſed and drew up that decree; ſo moderate in 
* thoſe times, ſays Plutarch, were feuds and animoſities, and 
on ſo eaſy to be appealed, when the welfare of their country 
ral required it; and ſo happily did ambition, which is one of 
les the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively paſhons, yield to the neceſſity of 
zra dhe times, and comply with the occaſions of the public. 
100 (o) The inſtant Cimon. returned, he ſtifled the ſparks of 
ral var which were going to break out among the Greeks, re- 
10S, conciled the two cities, and prevailed with them to conclude = 
im- IM a truce for five years. And to prevent the Athenians; who 
ome were grown haughty, in effect of the many victories they 
had gained, from having an opportunity, or harbouring a 
delign to attack their neighbours and allies, he thought it 
adviſable to lead them at a great diſtance from home againſt 
the common enemy; thus endeavouring, in an honourable 
way, to inure the citizens to war, and entich them at the 
ſame time. Accordingly, he put to ſea with a fleet of two 
hundred ſail. He ſent ſixty of theſe into Egypt to the aid 
of Amyrteus, and himſelf ſailed with the reſt againſt the 
iſland of Cyprus. Artabazus was at that time in thoſe ſeas 
with a fleet of three hundred ſail; and Megaby ſus, the 
other general of Artaxerxes, with an army of three hun- 
dred thouſand men, on the coaſt of Cilicia. As ſoon as the 
$quadron which Cimon ſent into Egypt had joined his fleet, 


| (n) Plut. in Cim. p. 490. (o) A. M. 3554. Ant. J. C. 450. 
pt, in Cim. p. 490.; Diod. I. xii. p. 73, 74. 1 
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he failed and attacked Artabazus, and took an hundred of Gar 
his ſhips. He ſunk many of them, and chaſed the reſt as plet 
far as the coaſts of Phoenicia. But as if this victory had as G 


been only a prelude to a ſecond, he made a defcent on Ci- 
licia in his return, attacked Megabyſus, defeated him, and 
cut to pieces a prodigious number of his troops. He 
afterwards returned to Cyprus with this double triumph, 
and laid ſiege to Citium, a ſtrong city of very great impor- 
| tance, His deſign, after he had reduced that iſland, was 
to ſail for Egypt, and again imbroil the affairs of the bar- 
batians; for he had very extenſive views, and meditated no 
leſs a proſpe& than that of the entire ſubverſion of the 
mighty empire of Perſia, The rumours which prevailed, 
that Themiſtocles was to command againſt him, added freſh 
fire to his courage; and, almoſt aſſured of ſucceſs, he was 
infinitely pleaſed with the occaſion of trying his abilities 
with thoſe of that general. But we have already ſeen that 
Themiſtocles laid violent hands on himſelf about this time, 
(p) Artaxerxes, tired with a war in which he had ſu- 
ſtained ſuch great loſſes, reſolved, with the advice of bis 
council, to put an end to it, Accordingly, he ſent orders 
to his generals to conclude a peace with the Athenians, 
upon the moſt advantageous conditions they could. Mega- 
byſus and Artabazus ſent ambaſſadors to Athens to propoſe 
an accommodation, Plenipotentiaries were choſen on both 
ſides, and Callias was at the head of thoſe of Athens, The 
conditions of the treaty were as follow: 1. Thar al] the 
Grecian cities of Aſia ſhould enjoy their liberty, with ſuch 
laws and forms of government as they ſhould think fit to 


injuries 01 


chooſe, 2. That no Perſian ſhip of war ſhould be allowed virtuous t. 
to enter the ſeas between the Cyanean and Chelidonia ſolaeums, 
iſlands, that is, from the Euxine fea to the coaſts of Pam- nour of 1 


pbylia. 3. That no Perſian general ſkould/ march an 
troops within three days march of thoſe ſeas, 4. That 
the Athenians ſhould not invade any part of the dominiuns 
of the king of Perſia. , Theſe articles being ratified bf 
both parties, peace was proclaimed. | 

9g) Thus ended this war, which, from the burning d 
(p) Diod. p. 74, 75. (q) A. M. 3555. Ant. J. C. 449+ 
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Sardis by the Athenians, had laſted fifty-one years com 
plete, and in which infinite numbers of Perſians as well 
as Greeks had periſhed, 

(r) Whilſt this treaty was negotiating, Cimon died; 
either of ſickneſs, or of a wound he had received at the 
ſiege of Citium. When he was near his end, he command - 

ed his officers to ſail with the fleet immediately for Athens, 
and to conceal his death with the utmoſt care. According- 
ly, this was executed with ſo much ſecrecy, that neither 
- the enemy nor the allies once ſuſpected it; and they re- 


turned ſafe to Athens, ſtill under the conduct and auſpices 


* of Cimon, though he had been dead above thirty days. 

d, Cimon was univerſally regretted *, which is no wonder, 
< ſince he was poſſeſſed of all thoſe qualities that dignify the 
18 ſoul; the molt tender ſon, a faithful friend; zealous for 
ies the good of his country; a great politician, an accompliſnu- 


nat ed general; modeſt when raiſed to the higheſt employ- 
ne, ments and moſt diſtinguiſhed honours; liberal and benefi- 
ſu- cent almoſt to profuſion; ſimple, and averſe to oſtentation 
bis of every kind, even in the midſt of riches and abundance; 


lers in fine, ſo great a lover of the poor citizens, as to ſhare his 


ans, whole eſtate with them, without being aſhamed of ſuch 
epa» WW companions of his fortune. Hiſtory mentions no ſtatues or 
poſe monuments erected to his memory, nor any magnificent 
both obſequies celebrated after his death: but the greateſt ho- 
nour that could be paid him, was the ſighs and tears of the 
people; f theſe were permanent and laſting ſtatues, which 
are not obnoxious to the inclemencies of weather, or the 
injuries of time, and endear the memory of the good and 
virtuous to the remoteſt ages. For the moſt ſplendid mau - 
ſolaeums, the works of braſs and marble, that are raiſed in 
honour of wicked great men, are deſpiſed by poſterity, as ſe- 
pulchres which incloſe nothing but vile duſt and putrefaction. 
What followed proved more ſtrongly the loſs which 
(r) Plut. in Cim. p. 491. 
* Sic ſe ger2ndo, hq way nents 6 et vita <jus fult Senne 
et non ace rba. Cor. Nep. in Cim. c. 4. 
} Hae pulcherrimae e gies et manſurae. Nam, quae ſaxo ſtruun · 


tur, ſi judicium poſterorum in odium vertit, pro ſepulchris ſpernuntur. 
Tacit, annal. 1, iv. c. 38. T 2 
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in Naxos, in Andros, and among the Biſaltae in Thrace. 
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Greece had ſuſtained by his death; for Cimon was the laſt 


of all the Grecian generals, who did any thing conſiderable ”_ 
or glorious againſt the barbarians. Excited by the orators, lides 
who gained the ſtrongeſt aſcendant over the minds of the affe 
people, and ſowed the ſeeds of diviſion in their public * 
aſſemblies, they turned their animoſity againſt each other; * 
and at laſt proceeded to open war, the fatal conſequences . 
of which no one endeavoured to prevent; a circumſtance Kr 
that was of great advantage to the king of Perſia, and ſettlin 
the utmoſt prejudice to the affairs of Greęce. * 
Sect. X. Thucydides is oppoſed to Pericles, The envy "po * 
raiſed againſt the latter. He clears himſelf, and pre- . K { 
vails ts have Thucydides baniſhed. 5 "” 
(s) H E nobles of Athens ſeeing Pericles raiſed to the But 
5 higheſt degree of power, and far above all the acur in 
reſt of the citizens, reſolved to oppoſe him with a man, with ma 


who, in ſome meaſure, might make head againſt him, and the adm 
prevent his great authority from growing up to monarchy, them a n 
Accordingly they oppoſed him with Thucydides, Cimon's BI ſurprizig | 
brother-in-law, a man who had diſplayed his wiſdom on Bl chitecur, 
numberleſs occaſions. He indeed did not poſſeſs the mi- ſormed; 

litary talent in ſo eminent a degree as Pericles ; but theo perfection 
he had as great an influence over the people; ſhaping their haſte, boa 
opinions, and directing their aſſemblies as he pleaſed : and BF lærity requ 
as he never ſtirred out of the city, but continually com- Commonly 
bated Pericles in all his deſigns, he ſoon reſtored things to WF labour, cat 


an equilibrium. On the other fide, Pericles was ſolicitou Wmake them 
of pleaſing the people on all occaſions, and ſlackened the Il more i 
rein more than ever; entertaining them as often as poſlible ¶ ſniſned witl 
with ſhows, feſtivals, games, and other diverſions. 0 great a le 

He found means to maintain, during eight months in the ¶ iy inſtant ĩt 
year, a great number of poor citizens, by putting them on Wat this time, 
board a fleet, conſiſling of chreeſcore ſhips, which he fitted ſtarch, they 
out every year; and thereby did his country an important Bot the artiſt: 
ſervice, by training up a great number of ſeamen for its de · Wand charms c 
fence. He alſo planted ſeveral colonies in Cherſoreſus, Wil their [ug 


empt from ag 
(8) Plut. in Peric. P- 158— 161. 
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There was a very noble one in Italy, of which we ſhall 
ſoon have occaſion to ſpeak, and which built Thurium, 
Pericles had different views in ſettling theſe colonies, be- 
ſides the particular deſign he might have of gaining the 
affections of the people by that means. His chief motives 
were, to clear the city of a great number of idle perſons, 
who were ever ready to diſturb the government; to relieve 
the wants of the lowelt claſs of people, who before were 
unable to ſubſiſt themſelves; in fine, to awe the allies, by 
ſettling native Athenians among them as ſo many garri- 
ſons, which might prevent their engaging in any meaſures 
contrary to the intereſt of that people. The Romans ac- 
ted in the ſame manner; and it may be ſaid, that ſo wiſe 
a policy was one of the molt effectual methods uſed by 
them to ſecure the tranquillity of the ſtate, 


ne But the circumſtance which did Pericles the greateſt ho- 
be nour in the ſenſe of the people, was his adorning the city 
an, with magaificert edifices, and other works, which raiſed 


od. the admiration and aſtoniſhment of all foreigners, and gave 
ny. WW them a mighty idea of the power of the Athenians, It is 
n's ſurprizing, that, in ſo ſhort a ſpace, ſo many works of ar- 
on 8 chiteQture, ſculpture, ingraving and painting ſhould be per- 
mi- formed; and at the ſame time, be carried-to the higheſt 
theo perfection: for it is generally found, that edifices raiſed ig 
heir haſte, boaſt neither a ſolid and durable grace, nor the regu- 


and larity required in works of an exquiſitely beautiful kind, 
-om- ¶ Commonly, nothing but length of time, joined to aſſiduous 
os to i labour, can give them ſuch a (rength as may preſerve, and 
nous make them triumph over ages; and this raiſes our wonder 
& the {till more in regard to the works of Pericles, which were 
able finiſhed with ſo much rapidity, and however ſubſiſted through 


ſo great a length of time. For each of thoſe works, the ve» 
ry inſtant it was finiſhed, had the beauty of an antique; and 
at this time, i. e. above five hundred years after, ſays Plu- 
tarch, they retain a freſhneſs and youth as if juſt come out 
of the artiſt's hand; ſo happily do they preſerve the graces 
irs de- Nd charms of novelty, which will not ſuffer time to dimi- 
\neſus, "lb their luſtre ; as if an ever-bloomiog ſpirit, and a ſoul ex- 
nrace . ¶ empt from age, were diffuſed into every part of thoſe works. 
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But that circumſtance which excited the admiration of Tha 
the whole world, raiſed the jealouſy of the people againſt differ 
Pericles. His enemies were for ever crying aloud in the bodic 
aſſemblies, that it was diſhonourable to the Athenians, to melti 
appropriate to themſelves the bank of all Greece, which diffuſl 
he had ſent for from Delos, where it had been depoſited ; laſtly, 
that the allies muſt neceſſarily conſider ſuch an attempt as to bea 
a manifeſt tyranny, when they found that the ſums which were i 
had been extorted from them, upon pretence of their being public 
employed in the war, were laid out by the Athenians in who lis 
gilding and imbelliſhing their city, in making magnificent and th; 
ſtatues, and raiſing temples that coſt millions. They did not all ſhox 
amplify on theſe occaſions ; for only the temple of Minerva, which, 
called the Parthenone, had coſt three millions of livres“. bute to 
Pericles, on the contrary, remonſtrated to the Athenians, One 
that they were not obliged to give the allies an account of BM offered t 
the monies they had received from them ; that it was enough it ſhould 
they defended them from, and repulſed the barbarians, had been 
whillt the allies furniſhed neither ſoldiers, horſes, nor ſhips; ple, eith; 
and were excuſed for ſome ſums of money, which, from the tion, and 


inſtant they were paid in, were no longer the property of with one 
the donors, but of thoſe who received them; provided they ſury all t 
performed the conditions agreed upon, and in conſiderati- Phidia: 
on of which they were received. He added, That as the works, ag 
4 Athenians were ſufficiently provided with all things necel- ¶ calt the ge 
| fary for war, it was but juſt that they ſhould employ the WF was fo hig 
| reſt of their riches in edifices and other works, which, when WW aroſe an ii 
q finiſhed, would give immortal glory to their city; and, the Bi ral artifice 
[ whole time they were carrying on, diffuſed a plenty of al I mortalize 
{ things, and gave bread to an infinite number of citizens: The od 
| That they themſelves had all kinds of materials, as timber, WF ber of ſcaq, 

ſtone, braſs, ivory, gold, ebony, and cypreſs wood; and WY narrower b. 
all ſorts of artificers capable of working them, as carpet a hiſtoryin 
j ters, maſons, ſmiths, ſtone-cutters, dyers, gold-ſmuths; cording tc 
| artificers in ebony, painters, embroiderers, and turnen i he propoſed 
| men fit to conduct their naval affairs, as merchants, far ordained, th 
lors, and experienced pilots; others for land-carriage, # OM 
| cartwrights, waggoners, carters, ropemakers, paviors, Ge. Abitorum — 


About 145,900 |, Sterling. This ſtatue | 
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That ĩt was for the advantage of the ſtate to employ theſe 
different artiſicers and workmen, who, as ſo many ſeparate 
bodies, formed, when united, a kind of peaceable and do- 
meltic army, whoſe different functions and employments 
diffuſed gain and increaſe throughout all ſexes and ages: 


laſtly, That whilſt men of robuſt bodies, and of an age fit 
; to bear arms, whether ſoldiers or mariners, and thoſe who 
N were in the different garriſons, were ſupported with the 
g public monies ; it was but juſt, that the relt of the people 
n who lived in the city ſhould alſo be maintained in their way 
nt and that as all were members of the ſame republic, they 


ot all ſhould reap the ſame advantages, by doing it ſervices, 
2, which, though of a different kind, did however all contri- 
> bute to its ſecurity or ornament, 

"5, One day, as the debates were growing warm, Pericles 
of offered to defray the expence of all theſe things, provided 
gh it ſhould be declared in the public inſcriptions, that he — 
ns, had been at the charge of them. At theſe words the 

ps; ble, either admiring his magnanimity, or fired with — 
the on, and determined not to let him ingroſs that glory, cried 
al with one voice, that he might take out of the public trea- 
ey fury all the ſums neceſſary for his purpoſe. 

ati Phidias the celebrated ſculptor preſided over all theſe 
; the works, as director- general. It was he who particularly 
eceſ- ¶ calt the gold“ and ivory ſtatue repreſenting Pallas, which 
y the vas fo highly valued by all the judges of antiquity. There 
when 8 aroſe an incredible ardor and emulation among the ſeve- 
, the ral artificers, who all ſtrove to excel each other, and im- 
mortalize their names by maſterpieces of art. 

The odeon, or mulic-theatre, which had a great num+ 
ber of ſeats and columns within it, and whoſe roof grew 
narrower by degrees, and termicated i in a point, was built,- 
3s hiſtory informs us, after the model of king Xerxes's tent, 


miths; Wi according to the direction of Pericles, It was at that time 
ners be propoſed, with great warmth, a decree, by which it was 
's, ſa / ordained, that muſical games ſhould be celebrated on the 
ages 3 


Non Minervae Athenis factae amplitudine utemur, cum ea fit 
eubitorum xxvi. Ebore haec et auro conſtat, Plin. I. xxxvi. c. 5. 
This ſtatue was twenty-ſix cubits in height. 
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feſtival called Panathenaea; and having been choſen the 
judge and diſtributor of the prizes, he regulated the man- 
ner in which muſicians ſhould play on the flute and the 


lyre, as well as ſing. From that time, the muſical games 


were always exhibited in this theatre, 
I have already taken notice, that the more the beauty 
and ſplendor of theſe works were admired, the greater en- 
vy and clamour were raiſed againſt Pericles. The orators 
of the oppoſite faction were eternally exclaiming againſt him, 
and tearing his character to pieces; accuſing him of ſquan- 
dering the public monies, and laying out very unſeaſonably 
the revenues of the ſtate in edifices, whoſe magnificence was 
of no uſe. At laſt the rupture between him and Thucydides 
roſe to ſuch a height, that one or other of them mult neceſ- 
ſarily be baniſhed by the oſtraciſm. He got the better of 
Thucydides; prevailed to have him baniſhed ; cruſhed by 
that means the faction which oppoſed him, and obtained a 
deſpotic authority over the city and government of Athens, 
He now diſpoſed at pleaſure of the public monies, troops, 
and ſhips. The iſlands and ſea, were ſubject to him; and he 
reigned ſingly and alone in that wide domain, which ex- 
tended, not only over the Greeks, but the Barbarians alſo, 
and which was cemented and ſtrengthened by the obedience 
and fidelity of the conquered nations, by the friendſhip of 
kings, and treaties concluded with various princes, 
Hiſtorians expatiate greatly on the magnificent edifices 
and other works with which Pericles adorned Athens ; and 
I have related faithfully their teſtimony; but I cannot ſay 
whether the complaints and murmurs raiſed againſt him 
were very ill grounded. And indeed, was it juſt in him to 
expend in ſuperfluons buildings, and vain decorations, the 
immenſe * ſums intended for carrying on the war? and 
would it not have been better to have eaſed the allies of 
part of the contributions, which, in Pericles's admini- 
ſtration, were raiſed to a third part more than before? 
According to Cicero, (t) ſuch edifices and other works 
only are worthy of admiration, as are of uſe to the 
(t) Offic. I. ii. n. 60. 
They amounted to upwards of ten millions French money, 
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public, as aqueducts, city-walls, citadels, arſenals, ſea» 
ports; and to theſe we muſt add, the work made by Peri- 
cles, to join Athens to the port of Piraeus. But Cicero 
obſerves at the ſame time, that Pericles was blamed for 
ſquandering away the public treaſure, merely to imbelliſh 
the city with ſuperfluous ornaments. (u) Plato, who form- 
ed a judgment of things, not from their outward ſplendor, 
but from truth, obſerves, (after his maſter Socrates), that 
Pericles, with all his grand edifices and other works, had 
rot improved the mind of one of the citizens in virtue, 
but rather corrupted the purity and ſimplicity of their an - 
tient manners. 


S SECT. XI. Pericles changes his conduct with regard ta 
{- the people. His prodigious authority, His diſinter- 
of eftedneſs. 


dy (x) WH-* Pericles ſaw himſelf inveſted with the 
whole authority, he began to change his beha- 
viour, He now was not ſo mild and tractable as before, 
bs, nor did he ſubmit or abandon himſelf any longer to the 
whims and caprice of the people, as fo many winds; but 
drawing in, ſays Plutarch, the reins of this, too looſe, 
popular government, in the ſame manner as we ſcrew up 
the ſtrings of an inſtrument when too ſlack, hie changed it 
into an ariſtocracy, or rather a kind of monarchy, without 
departing however from the public good. Chuſing always 
what was moſt expedient, and becoming irreproachable in all 
things, he gained ſo mighty an aſcendant over the minds of 
the people, that he turned and directed them at pleaſure, 
Sometmes, by his bare counſel, and by perſuaſive methods, 
he would win them over gently to his will, and gain their 
aſſent ſpontaneouſly ; at other times, when he found them 
obſtinate, he would in a manner drag them forward againſt 
their will, to thoſe things which were for their good; imi- 
tating on this occaſion a ſkilful phyſician, who, in a tedi- 
ous and ſtubborn diſeaſe, knows. what times are proper for 
him to indulge his patient in innocent medicaments that 
i 09 In Georg. p. 515, In Alcib. p. i. 119. (x) Flut. in. Pericl, 
101. 
ae). Vor. III. * 
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are pleaſing; in order after to adminiſter thoſe of a ſtrong ly, 
and violent nature, which indeed put him to pain, but are mak 
alone capable of reſtoring his health. exp. 
And indeed, it is manifeſt that the utmoſt {kill and abi- com 
lities are required to manage and govern a populace haugh- vide 
ty from their power and exceedingly capricious; and on {tron 
this occaſion Pericles ſucceeded wonderfully. He uſed to that 
employ, according to the different ſituation of things, ſome- the (1 
times hope, and at other times fear, as a double helm, ner, 4 
either to check the wild tranſports and ſtarts of the people, tire, 
er to raiſe them when dejected and deſponding. By this fire of 
conduct he ſhowed that eloquence, as Plato obſerves, is is for 
only the art of directing the minds of people at will; and to ſet 
that the chief excellency of this art conſiſts in moving, to diſc 
ſeaſonably, the various paſſions, whether gentle or violent; not act 
which being to the ſoul what ſtrings are to a muſical in- heſtanc 
ſtrument, need only be touched by an ingenious and ſkil- 10 moti 
ful hand to prodice their effect, helm; f 
It muſt nevertheleſs be confeſſed, that the circumſtance ſeeming 
which gave Pericles this great authority, was,. not only ed all t 
the force of his eloquence; but, as Thucydides obſerves, credit a1 
the reputation of his life and great probity, - WT bravery 
(y) Plutarch points out in Pericles, one quality which is (2) 1 
very eſſential to ſtateſmen ; a quality well adapted to win ther qua 
the eſteem and confidence of the public, and which ſup- noble ant 
oles a great ſuperiority of mind; and that is, for a man elination 
to be fully perſuaded that he wants the counſels of others, riches, ar 
and is not able to manage and direct all things alone; to that thou 


aſſociate with himſelf perſons of merit in his labours: to Houriſhing 


employ each of theſe according to his talents ; and to leave WF Many tyra 
them the management of ſmall matters, which only con- n abſolut 
ſame time, and deprive him of the liberty of mind, ſo neceſ- however a, 
fary in the conduct of important affairs. Such a conduct, from his fa 
fays Plutarch, is productive of two advantages, Firſt, it the ſuprem 
extinguiſhes, or at leaſt breaks, the force of envy and jea- and deſery 
Jouſy, by dividing, in ſome meaſure; a power, which is *tedneſs, 

grating and offenſive to us when we ſee it united in one It was n 
fogle perſon, as if all merit centered in him alene. Second. the firſt hea 


(2) Plut, ir 


(y) Plut. in Pracc. de rep. ger. Pp. 812. 


— 
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ly, it advances and facilitates the execution of affairs, and 
makes their ſucceſs more certain. Plutarch, the better to 
explain his thought, employs a very natural and beautiful 
compariſon. The hand, ſays he, which, from its being di- 
vided into five fingers, ſo far from being weaker, is the 
{tronger, the more active, and better adapted to motion on 
that very account, It is the ſame of a ſtateſman, who has 
the ſkill to divide his cares and functions in a proper man- 
ner, and who by that means makes his autharity more ac- 
tive, more extenſive and deciſive : whereas, the indiſcreet 
fire of a narrow-minded man, who takes umbrage at, and 
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is for ingroſſing all things, ſerves to no other purpoſe but 

to ſet his weakneſs and incapacity in a ſtronger light, and | 
to diſconcert his affairs. But Pericles, ſays Plutarch, did 
4 not act in this manner. Like a ſkilful pilot, who, though 

. he ſtand almoſt motionleſs himſelf, however puts every thing ö 
* in motion, and will ſometimes ſeat ſubaltern officers at the | 


helm; ſo Pericles was the ſoul of the government ; and, 
ſeeming to do nothing of himſelf, he actuated and govern- 
ed all things; employing the eloquence of one man, the 
credit and intereſt of another, the prudence of a third, the 
bravery and courage of a fourth, and ſo on, 

(2) To what has been here related, we may add ano- 
ther quality which is no leſs rare and valuable, I mean, a 
noble and difintereſted ſoul. Pericles had ſo great a diſin- 
clination to the receiving of gifts, ſo utter a contempt fur 
riches, and was ſo far above all rapaciouſneſs and avarice, 
that though he had raiſed Athens to the richeſt and moſt 
Houriſhing ſtate ; though his power had ſurpaſſed that of 
many tyrants and kings ; though he had long diſpoſed in 
an abſolute manner of the treaſures of Greece, he did not 
however add a ſingle drachma to the eſtate he inherited 
from his father. This was the ſource,” the true cauſe of 
the ſupreme authority of Pericles in the republic; the juſt 
and deſerved fruit of his integrity and perfect diſinter- 
eltedneſs, | 

It was not only for a few ſhort moments, nor during 
the firſt heats of favour, which are generally ſhort-lived, 


(2) Plut, in Vit, Pericl. p. 167, 162. 
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that he preſerved his authority, He maintained it forty 
years, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of Cimon, of Tol- 
mides, of Thucydides, and many others, who had all de. 
clared againſt him; and of theſe forty years he ſpent fifteen 
without a rival, from the time of Thucydides's baniſhment, 
and diſpoſed all affairs with abſolute power. Neverthelels, in 
the midſt of this ſupreme authority, which he had render. 
ed perpetual and unlimited in his own perſon, his ſoul was 
always ſuperior to the charms and allurements of wealth, 
though he never neglected improving his eſtate to the ut- 
moſt of his power. For Pericles did not act like thoſe rich 
meo, who, notwithſtanding their immenſe revenues, either 
through negligence or want of oeconomy, or the expences 
of pride and folly, are always poor in the midft of their 
riches; unable and unwilling to do the leaſt ſervice to their 
yirtuous friends, or their faithful and zealous domeſtics; 
and at laſt die in every one's debt, whence their name ard 
memory are had in the utmoſt deteſtation by their unfor- 
tunate creditors, I ſhall not expatiate on another extreme, 
to which this negligence and want of ceconomy generally 
lead, I mean rapine, a love of gifts and exactions; for here, 
as well as in the management of the public monies, the 
maxim of Tacitus takes place, viz, * That when a man 
Bas ſquandered away his eſtate, he then makes it his whole 
ſtudy to retrieve the loſs of it by all ſorts of methods, not 
excepting the moſt criminal. 

Pericles knew much better the uſe a ſtateſman cught to 
make of riches, He was ſenſible that he ought to expend 
them in the ſervice of the public, ſuch as the procuring of 
able men to aſſiſt him in the adminiſtration ; the relieving 
good officers, who too often are in unhappy circumſtances, 
the rewarding and encouraging merit of every kind, and 1 
thouſand ſuch things; to which doubtleſs, either on account 
of the exquiſite joy they give, or the ſolid glory thit 
reſults from them, no one will be ſo thoughtleſs as to com: 
pare the expences laviſhed away in entertainments, equi 
pages, or gaming. In this view Pericles managed bis cf 


* $i ambitione aerarium exhauſerimus, per ſcelera ſupplendum ert. 
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tate with the utmoſt oeconomy; having himſelf taught one 
of his old ſervants to take care of his domeſtic concerns; 
and he always had the account brought him, at ſtated times, 
of all things that had been received as well as expended 
confining himſelf and his family to a decent ſubſiſtence, 
(from which he baniſhed ſeverely all ſuperfluities of a vain 
and oſtentatious kind), ſuitable to his eſtate and condition. 
This way of life, indeed, did no way pleaſe his children 
when they were come to years of maturity, and much leſs 
his wife. They thought Pericles did not live at a ſuffici- 


h ent expence for perſons of their rank; and murmured at 
er that low and ſordid oeconomy, as they called it, which car- 
es ried no air of the plenty which generally reigns in houſes 
eit where riches and authority are united. However, Pericles 
eit had little regard to theſe complaints, and directed his views 
Cs; to things of much greater importance, 

rd believe it will not be improper to apply on this oc- 
or- caſion a very juſt remark of Plutarch, in his parallel of A- 
me, riſtides and Cato. After ſaying that political virtue, or the 
ally art of governing cities and kingdoms, is the greateſt and 
ere, moſt perfect that man can acquire, he adds, that oeconomy 
the is not one of the moſt inconſiderable branches of this virtue. 


And indeed, as riches are one of the means which may 
moſt contribute to the ſecurity or ruin of a ſtate; the art 
that teaches to diſpoſe of, and make a good uſe of them, 
and which is called oeconomy, is certainly a branch of the 
art of policy; and not one of the moſt inconſiderable branches 
of it, ſince great wiſdom is required, in order to the ob- 
ſerving a juſt medium on theſe occaſions, and to the ba- 
niſhing poverty and too great opulence from a country, It 
is this art, which, avoiding induſtriouſly all trifling and need - 
leſs expences, prevents a magiſtrate from being forced to 
overburden a people with taxes; and keeps always in re- 
ſerve, in the public coffers, monies ſufficient for the ſup- 
porting a war that may break out, or for providing a- 
gainſt any unforeſeen accident. Now, what is ſaid of a king- 
dom or of a city, may be applied to particular perſons. For 
a city, which is compoſed of an aſſemblage of houſes, and 
Which-forms a whole of ſeyeral parts united, is either power- 
Yy3 - * ‚ 
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ful or weak when taken together, in proportion as all the indu 
members of which it conſiſts, are powerful or weak. Pe- vene 
ricles certainly acquitted himſelf well with regard to that there 
part of this ſcience which relates to the government of a of G1 
family: but I do not know whether the ſame may be {aid it ſhc 
of his adminiſtration of the public revenues. the a 
B 
Sect. XII. Jealouſy and conteſts ariſe between the A. * 
thenians and Lacedaemonians. A treaty of peace is ' owing 
concluded for thirty years, circun 
(a) CUcn was the conduct of Pericles with reſpect to his that P 
— domeſtic concerns: and he was no leſs famous for miſtreſ 
his adminiſtration of public affairs. The Lacedaemonians Laced 
beginning to grow jealous of the proſperity of the Atheni- ſecret ] 
ans, and to take umbrage at it ; Pericles, to inſpire his diſturb 
citizens with greater courage and magnanimity, publiſhed the ſeq 
a a decree, importing, that orders ſhould be ſent to all the Peri 
* Greeks, inhabiting either Europe or Aſia, and to all the ci- which h 
ties great or ſmall, to ſend immediately their deputies or repoſed 
repreſentatives to Athens, to examine and debate on ways followed 
and means to rebuild the temples that had been burnt by the maxim 


barbarians; to perform the ſacrifices, which they had engaged were aln 
themſelves to offer up, for the preſervation and ſafety of ¶ of the ci 
Greece, when war was carrying on againſt them; as allo, to in his po 
conſider on the neceſſary expedients for eſtabliſhing ſuch an were felle 
order and diſcipline in their navy, that all ſhips might fail in WWF when onc 
ſafety, and the Greeks live in peace one with another. was only 1 

Accordingly twenty perſons were choſen for this embaſſy, ¶ little wort 


each of whom was upwards of fifty years old. Five of His ex 
theſe were ſent to the Ionians and Dorians of Aſia, and the great hon 
inhabitants of the iſlands as far as Leſbos and Rhodes ; five of that cou 
to the countries of the Helleſpont and Thrace, as far as Cities of th 
Byzantium, Five were ordered to go to Boeotia, to Phocis, he carried 
and Petoponnefus; and from thence, by the country of the wall, with 
Locrians, to proceed to the ſeveral cities of the upper con- WF ing by that 
tinent, as far as Acarnania and Ambracia. The laſt fre incurſions « 
were ordered to croſs Euboea, and to go to the people of Wi bours to it. 
mount Octa, and thoſe of the gulf of Malea, and to the He alſo 1 
inhabitants of Phthiotis, of Achaia, ard of Theſfaly; to lus, fpreadir 


(a) Plat. in Pericl. p. 162, 
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induce the ſeveral nations to come to the aſſembly con- 
vened in Athens, and to aſſiſt at the debates which ſhould be 
there carried on concerning peace, and the general affairs 
of Greece. I judged it neceſſary to enter into this detail, as 
it ſhows how far the power of the Greeks extended, and 
the authority which the Athenians enjoyed among them. 
But all theſe ſolicitations were in vain ; the cities not 
ſending their deputies; which, according to hiſtorians, was 
owing to the oppoſition made by the Lacedaemonians; a 
circumſtance we are not to wonder at. They were ſenſible, 


s that Pericles's deſign was, to have Athens acknowleged as 
Cr miltreſs and ſovereign of all the other Grecian cities; and 
$ Lacedaemon was far from allowing it that honour, A 
i- ſecret leaven of diſſenſion had, for ſome years, begun to 


is diſturb the tranquillity of Greece; and we ſhall find by 
ed the ſequel, that diſguſts augmented continually, 

he Pericles had acquired great fame for the wiſdom with 
i- which he formed and conducted his enterprizes. The troops 
or repoſed the higheſt confidence in him, and whenever they 
1s followed him, aſſured themſelves of ſucceſs. His chief 


the maxim of war was, Never to venture a battle unleſs he 
7ed were almoſt certain of victory, and not to laviſh the blood 
of of the citizens. He uſed to ſay frequently, that, were it 
to in his power, they ſhould be immortal; that when trees 
an were felled, they ſhoot to life again in a little time; but 
ia when once men die, they are loſt for ever. A victory that 


I was only the effect of a happy temerity, appeared to him as 
Ny, little worthy of praiſe, though it often was much admired, 
e of His expedition into the Thracian Cherſoneſus did him 
the great honour, and was of great advantage to all the Greeks 
of that country : for he not only ſtrengthened the Grecian 
cities of that peninſula, by the colonies of Athenians whick 
he carried thither, but alſo ſhut up the iſthmus with a ſtrong 
wall, with forts at proper diſtances, from ſea to ſea; ſecur- 
ing by that means the whole country from the perpetual 
incurſions of the Thracians, who were very near neigh- 
bours to it, 

He alſo failed with an hundred ſhips round Peloponne- 
lus, ſpreading the terror of the Athenian arms where- ever 
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he came, the ſucceſs of which was not once interrupted on 
this occaſion, 

He advanced as far as the kingdom of Pontus, with a 
large, well-manned, and magnificent fleet ; and granted the 
Grecian cities all they thought fit to aſk of him. At the 
ſame time, he diſplayed to the barbarian nations in that 
neighbourhood, to their kings and princes, the greatneſs 
of the power of the Athenians; and proved to them, by 
the ſecurity with which he ſailed to all parts, that they poſ- 
ſeſſed the empire of the ſeas without a rival, 

(b) But ſo conſtant and ſhining a fortune began to dazzle 
the eyes of the Athenians. Intoxicated with the idea of 
their power and grandeur, they now revolved nothing but 
the boldeſt and molt lofty projects. They were for ever 
talking of new attempts upon Egypt; of attacking the ma- 
ritime provinces of the great king; of carrying their arms 
into Sicily, (a fal and unhappy deſign, which at that time 
did not take effect, though it was revived ſoon after), and 
to extend their conqueſts towards Hetruria on one fide, and 
Carthage on the other, Pericles was far from giving into 
ſuch idle views, or ſupporting them with his credit and ap- 
probation. On the contrary, his whole ſtudy was to damp 
that reſtleſs ardor, and check an ambition which no longer 
knew either bounds or meaſure. It was his opinion, that 
the Athenians ought to employ their forces for the future, 
only in ſecuring and preſerving their preſent acquiſitions; 
and he thought he had gained a great point, in reſtraining 
the power of the Lacedaemonians, the reducing of which 
he always meditated; and this was particularly ſeen in the 
facred war, | . 

(e) This name was given to the war which was raiſed on 
account of Delphos. The Lacedaemonians having entered 
armed into the country where that temple is fituated, had 
diſpoſſeſſed the people of Phoncis of the ſuperintendence of 
that temple, and beſtowed it on the Delphians. As ſcon 
as they leſt it, Poricles went thither with an army, and 
reltored the Phogenſes | 

The Eubocans having rebelled at the ſame time, Pericks 


{b) Plat, in Pericl. p. 164. (e) Ibid, p. 164, 
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was obliged to march thither with an army. He was no 
ſooner arrived there, but news was brought, that the inha+ 
bitants of Megara had taken up arms; and that the Lace- 
daemonians, headed by Pliſtonax their king, were on the 
frontiers of Attica, This obliged him to quit Euboea, and 
it to go with all poſſible expedition to defend his country. 
5 The Lacedaemonian army being retired, he returned a- 
y gainſt the rebels, and again ſubjected all the cities of Eu- 
1 boea to the Athenians, 


(d) After this expedition, a truce for thirty years was 


le concluded between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians. 
of This treaty reſtored things to a tranquillity for the preſent : 
ut but as it did not deſcend to the root of the evil, nor cure 
er the jealouſy and enmity of the two nations, this calm was 
na- not of long duration. 

ms 


2 Sc er. XIII. New ſubjed@s of contention between the two 
nations, occaſioned by the Athenians laying fiege to 
Samos ; by their ſuccouring the people of Corcyra, and 
befieging Potidaca. An open rupture enſues, 


(e) T I E Athenians, fix years after, took up arms againſt 

Samos in favour of Miletus. Theſe two cities 
were.conteſting for that of Priene, to which each claimed 
a right, It is pretended, that Pericles fomented this war 
to pleaſe a famous courtezan, of whom he was very.fond 
her name was Aſpaſia, a native of Miletus. After ſeveral 
events and battles, Pericles beſieged the capital of the ifland 
of Samos. It is ſaid, that this was the firſt time he uſed 
military engines, as battering-rams and tortoiſes, invented 
by Artemon the engineer, who was lame, and therefore was 
always carried in a chair to the batteries, whence he was ſir- 
named Periphoretus. The uſe of theſe machines had been 
long known in the Eaſt. The Samians, after ſuſtaining a 
vine months ſiege, ſurrendered. Pericles raſed their walls, 
diſpoſſeſſed them of their ſhips, and demanded immenſe 
ſums to defray the expences of the war, Part of this ſum 


*_ (d) A.M. 3558. Ant. J. C. 446. Thucyd. I. i. p. 75.; Diod. p. 
eriches 879. (e) A. M. 3564. Ant. J. C. 440. Thucyd. I. i. p. 75, 76, 
Diod. I. xii. p. 88, 89.; Plut. in Pericl. p. 165—167. 
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they paid down, agreed to diſburſe the reſt at a certain time, Tl 
and gave hoſtages by way of ſecurity for the payment, er arn 
After the reduction of Samos, Pericles being returned people 
to Athens, buried in a ſplendid manner all who had loſt to ma 
their lives in this war, and pronounced in perſon the funeral the At 
oration over their graves. This cuſtom, which he firſt in- conclui 
troduced, was afterwards regularly obſerved, The ſenate cities a 
of the Areopagus always appointed the orator on theſe oc- ing wh 
caſions. He was choſen, ten years after, for the like ce- Corcyr, 
remony, in the beginning of the Peloponneſian war. to eſpot 
(f) Pericles, who foreſaw that a rupture would ſoon en- hitherto 
ſue between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, adviſed poſe to 
the former to ſend aid to the people of Corcyra, whom Ml ſo ſent d 
the Corinthians had invaded; and to win over to their es 
on | 


intereſt that iſland, which was ſo very formidable at ſea; 
foretelling them, that they would be attacked by the Pe- ſembly. 
loponneſians. The occaſion of the quarrel between the Nef the Co 
people of Corcyra and Corinth, which gave riſe to that of doubtleſ 
Peloponneſus, one of the moſt conſiderable events in the Ie Corey 
Grecian hiſtory, was as follows, 80 fo far 
* Epidamnum, a maritime city of Macedonia, among the Vith then 
Taulantii, was a colony of Corcyrans, founded by Phalius th, wit 
of Corinth. This city growing, in time, very large and ponneſus) ; 
populous, diviſions aroſe in it, and the common people ly, in caſe 
expelled the moſt wealthy inhabitants; who went over to their allies 
the neighbouring nations, and infeſted them greatly with Ve Power 
their incurſions. Ia this extremity they firſt had recourſe to Ne exhai 
the Corcyrans ; and being refuſed by them, they addreſſed ber the we 
the Corinthians, who took them under their protection, ſent Nates of Gy 
ſuccours to, and ſettled other inhabitants in it. But they did ere Ather 
not continue long unmoleſted there, the Corcyrans beſieging leſgn on Tt: 
it with a large fleet. The people of Corinth haſtened to its Nera wo! 
aid ; but having been defeated at ſea, the city ſurrendered On this p 
that very day, upon condition that the foreigners ſhould be N rans, and: 
ſlaves, and the Corinthians priſoners, till further orders. der for the 
The Corcyrans erected a trophy, murdered all their priſoners ould firſt j 
except the Corinthians, and laid waſte the whole country, ace belongi 
(f) A. M. 3572. Ant. J. C. 432. Thucyd. I. i. p. 17-37 onder that t 


Diod. I. xii. p. 90---93.; Plut. jn Pericl. p. 167. But it Was 
* This city was afterwards called Dyrrachium, 
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The year after the battle, the Corinthians raiſed a great- 
er army than the former, and fitted out a new fleet. The 
people of Corcyra, finding it would be impoſſible for them 
to make head alone againſt ſuch powerful enemies, ſent to 
the Athenians to deſire their alliance. The treaty of peace, 
concluded between the ſtates of Greece, left ſuch Grecian 
cities as had not declared themſelves, the liberty of join- 
ing whom they pleaſed, or of ſtanding neuter, This the 
Corcyrans had hitherto done ; judging it their intereſt not 
to eſpouſe any party, in conſequence of which they had 
hitherto been without allies. They now ſent for this pur- 
ed boese to Athens; which the Corinthians hearing, thęy al- 
ſo ſent deputies thither, The affair was debated with great 


* warmth iu preſence of the people, who heard the reaſons 
: 6. both ſides, and it was twice put to the vote in the aſ- 
ve. (Ml bly. The Athenians declared the firſt time in favour 


the of the Corinthians; but afterwards changing their opinion, 
(doubtleſs on the remonſtrances of Pericles), they received 
the Corcyrans into their alliance. However, they did not 
go fo far as to conclude a league offenſive and defenſive 
with them ; (for they could not declare war againſt Co- 
noth, without breaking at the ſame time with all Pelo- 
ponneſus) ; but only agreed to ſuccour each other mutu- 
ally, in caſe they ſhould be attacked, either perſonally, or in 
their allies. Their real deſign was, to ſet thoſe two ſtates, 
ery powerful by ſea, at variance; and after each ſhould 
have exhauſted the other, by a tedious war, to triumph 
rer the weakeſt : for at that time there were but three 
ates of Greece who poſſeſſed powerful fleets ; and theſe 
ere Athens, Corinth, and Corcyra, They alſo had a 
leſign on Italy and Sicily, which their taking the iſland of 
orcyra would very much promote. 
On this plan they concluded an alliance with the Cor- 
yrans, and accordingly ſent them ten galleys, but with an 
der for them not to engage the Corinthians, unleſs they 
lould firſt invade the iſland of Corcyra, or ſome other 
ace belonging to their allies. This precaution was uſed, 
order that the articles of the truce might not be infringed.. 
But it was very difficult to obey theſe orders. A battle 
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was fought between the Corcyrans and the Corinthians, accul 


near the iſland of Sibotis, oppolite to Corcyra : it Was one Thra 
of the moſt conſiderable, with regard to the number of Wal 
ſhips, that was ever fought between the Greeks, The ad- warm 
vantage was almoſt equal on both ſides. About the end to ſtir 
of the battle, as night was drawing on, twenty Athenian air as 
galleys came up. The Corcyrans, with this reinforcement, wit wi 
failed next day by day-break towards the ports of Sibotis, the gl: 
whither the Corinthians had retired, to fee if they would wine t. 
venture a ſecond engagement. However, the latter con- his dut 
tented themſelves with ſailing away in order of battle, with- aud we 
out fighting, Both parties erected a trophy in the iſland ed him 
of Sibotis, each aſcribing the victory to himſelf, vented 
(g) From this war aroſe another, which occaſioned an The pr 
open rupture between the Athenians and Corinthians, and general, 
afterwards the war of Peloponneſus. Potidaea, a city of O unt o 
Macedonia, was a colony belonging to the Corinthians, for opp 
which ſent magiſtrates thither annually ; but it was depen- ¶ ©2atribu 
dent at that time on Athens, and paid tribute to it. The Sum he 


Athenians ſearing this city would revolt, and prevail with plete ſui 
the reſt of the Thracian allies to join them, commanded adjudgec 
the inhabitants to demoliſh their walls on the fide next Notwꝛi 
pallene; to deliver hoſtages to them as ſureties for tet bained in 
ſidelity; and to ſend back the magiſtrates which Corinth change t 
had given them. Demands of ſo unjuſt a nature only fo. (1) The ( 
mented the revolt. (h) The Potidaeans declared again Portance, 
the Athenians, and ſeveral neighbouring cities followed all, in cor 
their example. Both Athens and Corinth armed and {cat daemon, 
forces thither, The two armies engaged near Potidac iſ 4 article 
and that of the Athenians had the advantage. Alcibiadesﬀ do audience 
who was then very young, and Socrates his maſter, ſign ple of Ag 
lized themſelves on this occaſion, It is ſomething very n-ſ , did nc 
gular, to ſee a philoſopher put on his coat of mail, as vel Sing uml 
as to conſider his behaviour and conduct in a battle, Then but they ac 
was not a ſoldier in the whole army who ſo re ſolutely f Vans com 
ported all the toils and fatigues of the campaign as Soc ntrary to 
tes. Hunger, thirſt, and cold, were enemies he had long concluded! 


(i) Thueys 
Vor. II 


(g) Thucyd. I. i. p. 37—42.; Diod. I. xii. p. 93, 94. 
(h) Plut, in Conviv. p. 219, 220.; Plut, in Alcib. P. 194+ 
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accuſtomed himſelf to deſpiſe and ſubdue with eaſe, 
Thrace, the ſcene of this expedition, was a frozen region, 
Whilſt the other ſoldiers, covered with thick'cloaths and 
warm furs, lay cloſe; in their teots, and ſcarce ever dared 
to ſtir out of them; Socrates uſed to come into the open 
air as thin clad as uſual, and barefooted. His gaiety and 
wit were. the life of all tables; and induced others to put 
the glaſs, round chearfully; though he himſelf never drank 
wine to exceſs, When the armies engaged, he performed 
his duty to a miracle. Aleibiades having been thrown down 
and wounded, Socrates placed himſelf before him, defend- 
ed him valiantly, and, in fight of the whole army, pre · 
vented him and his arms from being taken by the enemy. 
The prize of valour was juſtly due to Socrates: but as the 
generals ſeemed inclined to decree it to Alcibiades, on ac- 
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d 
I count of his illuſtrious birth; Socrates, who only ſought 
, * for opportunities to inflame kim with deſire of true glory, 
per contributed more than any other perſon, by the noble elo 


Tube diam he made on his courage, to cauſe the crown and com- 
with plete ſuit of armour (which was the prize of rely to be 
dea adhudged to Aleibiades. 

Notwithſtanding the loſs which the Corinthians had ſuſ- 
tained in the battle, the inhabitants of Potidaea did not 
change their conduct. The city was therefore beſieged. 
(i) The Corinthians, fearing to loſe a place of ſo much im- 


next 
their 
orinth 


5 

* portance, addreſſed their allies in the ſtrongeſt terms; who 
lowed all, in conjunction with them, ſent a deputation to "Fang 
ad (er daemon, to complain of the Athenians, as having infringed 
1i2c, i de articles of peace. The Lacedaemonians admitted theni 
viades NY £2 audience in one of their ordinary aſſemblies. The peo- 
„ figns ple of Ægina, though very much diſguſted at the Athenis 
ery h. s, did not ſend a deputation publicly thither, for fear. of 

ac wal giring umbrage to a republic to which they were ſubject, 
" The but they acded in ſeeret as ſtrenuouſſy as the reſt, The Me- 
ely Cor srians complained vehemently againſt the Athenians, that, 
« ocn N ntrary to the law of nations, and in prejudice of the treaty 


concluded between the Greeks, they lad prohibited my 


(i) Thueyd. I. i. Pp. 43----59. | 
Vor. III. 2 


had long 
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258 The Hrs TOR of the 
by a public decree, acceſs to their fairs and markets, and 
excluded them from all the ports dependent on them. (K) 
By that decree, according to Plutarch *, the Athemans de- 
clared an eternal and irreconcilable hatred againſt Megara; 
and ordained that all Megarians thould be put to death, that 
ſet foot in Athens; and thatall the Athenian generals, when 
they took the uſual oath, ſhould ſwear expreſsly, that they 
would ſend a body of ſoldiers twice a-year, to lay waſte the 
territories of the Megarenſes, | 

Ihe chief complaints were made by the Corinthian am- 
baſſador, who ſpoke with the utmoſt force and freedom, 
He repreſented to the Lacedaemonians, That as they them- 
ſelves never ſwerved from the moſt inviolable integrity, 
either in public or private tranſactions, they, for that very 
reaſon, were leſs ſuſpicious of the probity of others; and 
that their own moderation prevented their diſcovering the 
ambition of their encmies : That inſtead of flying, with in- 
ſtant activity, to meet dangers and calamities, they never 
attempted to remedy them, till they were quite cruſhed 
by them: That by their indolence and ſupineneſs, they had 
given the Athenians an opportunity of attaining, by inſenſ- 
tble degrees, their preſent height of grandeur and power: 
That it was quite different with regard to thè Athenians, 
That this active, vigilant, and indefatigable people were 


never at reſt themſelves, nor would ſuffer any other na- 


tion to be ſo. Employed, ſays he, wholly in their pro- 
jeds, they form only ſuch as. are of ibe greateſt and miſt 
intrepid nature ; their deliberations are ſpeedy, and their 
executions the ſame. One emerprize ſerves only as a ſit 


19 4 ſecond. Whether they are ſucceſsful or unfortunate, 
(% Plat. in Periel. p- 1668. i 


According to Plutarch, ſome perſons pretended that Pericles bal 
cauſed this decree to be enacted, to revenge the private injury done 
to Aſpaſia, from whoſe honſe the people of Megara had carried of 
two courtezans ; and he cites ſome verſes of Ariſtophanes, who, in a 
comedy, intitled, The Acharnanians, reproaches Pericles with this ac 
tion. But Thucydides, a cotemporary author, and who was very well 
acquainted with all the tranſactions of Athens, does not ſay a word of 
this affair; and he is much more worthy of belief than a poet who ws 
a profeſſed ſlanderer and fatyriſt, 
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in their career, or are diſcouraged, But you, who are 
oppreſſed by ſuch formidable enemies, are lulled aſleep 
in a fatal tranquillity ;, and do not reflect, that a man who 
d:\ires to live calm and eaſy, muſt not only forbear in- 
Juring athers, but alſo not let any ill be done to himſelf; 
and that juſtice conjiſts, not only in forbearing to com- 
mit evil ourſelves, but in avenging that done to us by o- 
thert. Shall I be fo free as to ſay it? Your integrity is 
of too antique a caſt for the preſent flate of affairs. It 


is neceſſary for men, in politics as well as in all other 


j- things, to conform always to the times. When a people are 
7 at peace, they may fallow their antient maxims ; but when 
y they are involved in a variety of difficulties, they muſi 
nd WE try new expedients, and ſet every engine at work to ex- 
he tricate themſelves. It was by theſe arts that the Athe- 
n- niant have increaſed their power ſo much. Had you t+ 


ver mitated their activity, they would not have diſpoſſeſſed us 
ied of Corcyra, and would not now be laying ſiege to Poti- 
nad dara. Follow, at leaſt, their example on this occaſion, by 
-of- ¶ ſuccouring the Polidacant, and the reſt of your allies, as 
er: ¶ jour duty obliges you and do not force your'friends and 
ans, Wl neighbours, by forſaking them, to: have recourſe, out of 
vere Wl deſpair, to other powers, 

na- The Athenian ambaſſador, who was come to Sparta up- 
on other affairs, and was in the aſſembly, did not think 
it adviſeable to let this ſpeech go unanſwered. He put 
the Lacedaemonians in mind of the (till recent ſervices that 
the republic, by which he was ſent, had done to all Greece, 
which (he ſaid) merited ſome regard; and that therefore 
it ought not to be envied, much leſs ſhould endeavours be 
uſed to leſſen its power : That the Athenians could not be 
charged with haying uſurped an empire over Greece; ſince 
it was merely at the intreaty of their allies, and in ſome 


o, in» meaſure with the conſent of Sparta, that they had been 
5 forced to take the abandoned helm: That thoſe who mur- 


ured, did it without grounds, and only from the aver- 
bo un Which mankind in general have to dependence and ſub - 
2 2 


they turn every thing to their advantage: and never ſtop 
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260 The HIS TO RAV of the 
jection, though of che gentleſt and moſt equitable kind: 


That he exhorted them to employ a-ſufficient time in de- 


liberating, before they came to a reſolution; and not in- 
volve themſelves and all Greece in a war, which would 
neceflarily be attended with the moſt fatal conſequences : 

That gentle methods may be found for terminating the 
differences of the allies, without breaking at once into o- 
pen violence. However, that the Athenians, in caſe of an 
znvaſion, were able to oppoſe force with force; and would 
Prepare for a vigorous defence, after having invoked, againſt 
Sparta, the deities who take vengeance of thoſe that for- 
ſwear themſelves, and who violate the faith of treaties. 

The ambaſſadors being withdrawn, and the affair de- 
bated, the majority were for war. But before it paſſed in- 
to an act, Archidamus King of Sparta, ſetting himſelf a- 
bove thoſe prejudices, which ſo ſtrongly biaſſed the reſt, 
and direRing his views to futurity, made a ſpeech, in which 
he ſet forth the dreadful conſequences of the war they 


werg going to embark in; ſhew-ęed the ſtrength of the Athe- 


nians; exhorted them firſt.to try gentle methods, which 
mey chemſelves had ſeemed to, approve'; but io make, in 
the mean time, the neceſſary Preparations for carrying on 
ſo important an enterprize, and not be under any apprehen- 
ſions, that their moderation and delays would be branded 
with the name of cowardice, ſince their paſt ations fecured 
then, from any ſuſpicion of that kind. 

But, notwithſtanding all theſe wiſe expoſtulations, » 
war was reſolved; The people cauſed the allies to return 
into the aſſembly, and declared to them, that io their o- 
pinion the Athenians were the aggreſſors; but that it would 
be expedient firſt to aſſemble all who were ia the alliance 
ia order that peace or war might be agreed” upon unani- 
mouſly. This decree of the Lacedaemonians was mac 
the fourteeath year of the truce; and was not owing Þ 
much to the complaints of the allies}: as to the jealouſy d 
the Athenian power, which had already „ a Col 
ſiderable part of Greece. 

-. (1) Accordingly the.allies were conveeneda ſecond time: 


(1) Thucyd, I. i. p. 77---84+ & 93. 
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They all gave their votes, in their ſeveral turns, from the 
greateſt city to the leaſt, and war was reſolved by a gene- 
ral conſent, However, as they had not yet made any pre- 
parations, it was judged adviſeable to begin them imme- 
diately; and while this was doing, in order to gain time, 
and obſerve the neceſſary formalities, to ſend ambaſſadors 
to Athens, to complain of the violation of the treaty. 
The firlt who were ſent thither, reviving an antient 
complaint, required of the Athenians to expel out of their 
city the deſcendants of thoſe who had profaned the temple 
of Minerva in the affair of * Cylon, As Pericles was of 
| that family by the mother's fide, the view of the Lace- 


e- daemonians, in their making this demand, was, either to 
n- procure his baniſhment, or lefſen his authority. However, 
a- it was not complied with. The ſecond ambaſſadors re- 
lt, quired, that the ſiege of Potidaea ſhould be raiſed, and 
ich the liberty of Ægina reſtored, and above all, that the de- 
hey cree againſt the Megarians ſhould be repealed ; declaring, 
he- that otherwiſe no accommodation could take place. In 
wich fine, a third ambaſſador came, who took no notice of any 
in of theſe particulars, but only ſaid, that the Lacedaemonians 
3 ON were for peace; but that this could never be, except the 


Athenians ſhould ceaſe to infringe the liberties of Greece. 


SECT, XIV. Troubles excited againſt Pericles. He de- 
termines the Athenians to engage in war againſt the 
Lacedaemonians. 


(m) Pksierzs oppoſed all theſe demands with great 

vigour, and eſpecially that relating to the Mega- 
rians, He had great credit in Athens, and at the ſame 
time had many enemies, Not daring to attack him at firſt 
in perſon, they cited his moſt intimate friends, and thoſe 
tor whom he had the greateſt eſteem, as Phidias, Aſpaſia, 


(m) Plut. in Pericl. p. 168, 169. 

* This Cylon ſeized on the citadel of Athens above an hundred years 
before, Thoſe who followed him, being beſieged in it, and reduced 
to extreme famine, fled for ſhelter to the temple of Minerva; where 
they afterwards were taken out by force, and cut to pieces. Thoſe 
who adviſed this murder were declared guilty of impiety and ſaerilege, 
and as ſuch baniſhed, However, they were recalled ſome time after. 
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and Anaxagoras, before the people; and their deſign in 
this was, to ſound how the People ſtood affected toward 
Pericles himſelf, | 

Phidias was, accuſed of having imbezzled conſiderable 
ſums in the caſting the ſtatue of Minerva, which was his 


maſterpiece. The proſecution having been carried on with 


the uſual forms, before the aſſembly of the people, not a 
ſingle proof of Phidias's pretended embezzlement appear- 
ed: for, that artiſt, from beginning that ſtatue, had, by 
Pericles's advice, contrived the workmanſhip of the gold 
in ſuch a manner, that all of it might be taken off and weigh- 
ed; which accordingly Pericles bid the informers do in 
preſence of all the ſpectators. But Phidias had witneſſes 
againſt him, the truth of whoſe evidence he could neither 
diſpute nor ſilence; theſe were the fame and beauty of 
his works, the ever-exiſting cauſes of the envy which at 
tacked him. The circumſtance which they could leaſt for- 
give in him was, his having repreſented to the life (in the 
battle of the Amazons, ingraved on the ſhield of the god- 
deſs) his own perſon, and that of Pericles (n); and, by 
an imperceptible art, he had ſo blended and incorporated 
theſe figures with the whole work, that it was impoſſible 
to eraſe them, without disfiguring and taking to pieces the 
whole ſtatue. Phidias was therefore dragged to priſon, 
where he came to his end, either by the common courſe o 
nature, or by poiſon, Other authors ſay, that he was only 
baniſhed, and that, after his exile, he made the famous 
ſtatue of Jupiter at Olympia, It is not poffible to ex- 
cuſe in any manner the ingratitude of the Athenians, in 
thus making a priſon or death the reward of a —y 
of art; nor their exceſhve rigor, in puniſhing, as a capi 
crime, an action that appears innexent in itſelf; or which, 
to make the worſt of it, was a vanity very pardonable i 
Treat an artiſt, | f 
7 Aſoaſia a native of Miletus in Aſia, had ſettled in ; 
thens, where ſhe was become very famous, not ſo + 
for the charms of her perſon, as for her vivacity and b. 
lidity of wit, and her great knowlege. All the illuſtrious 


(n) Ariſtot. in traQat, de Mund. p. 613. 
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men in tlie city thought it an honour to frequent her houſe, 
(o) Socrates himſelf uſed to viſit her conſtantly ; and was 
not aſhamed to paſs for her pupil, and to own that he had 
learned rhetoric from her, Pericles declared alſo, that he 
was obliged to Aſpaſia for his eloquence, which ſo greatly 
diſtinguiſhed him in Athens; and that it was from her con- 
rerſation he had imbibed the principles of the art of policy; 
for ſhe was exceedingly well verſed in the maxims of go- 
vernment. Their intimacy was owing to (till ſtronger mo- 
tives. PeriMs did not love his wife; he reſigned her very 
freely to another man; and ſupplied ber place with Aſ- 
paſia, whom he loved paſſionately, though her reputation 
was more than ſuſpicious, Aſpaſia was therefore accuſed 
of impiety and a diſſolute conduct; and it was with the 
utmolt difficulty that Pericles ſaved her, by his intreaties, 
and by the compaſhon he raiſed in the judges, by ſhedding 
abundance of tears whilſt her cauſe was pleading ; a beha- 


he viour little conſiſtent with the dignity of his character, and 
OY the rank of ſupreme head of the moſt powerful ſtate of Greece, 
by A decree had paſſed, by which informations were order- 
ed ed to be taken out againſt all ſuch * perſons as denied what 
ble was aſcribed to the miniſtry of the gods; or thoſe philo- 
the ſophers and others who taught preternatural things, and 
Dn, the motions of the heavens, doctrines on this occaſion con- 


eat fdered injurious to the eſtabliſhed religion. The ſcope 
nly and aim of this decree was, to make Pericles ſuſpected with 
regard to theſe matters, becauſe Anaxagoras had been his 
ex- mater. This philoſopher taught, that one only Intelligence 
in bad modified the chaos, and diſpoſed the univerſe in the 
beautiful order in which we now ſee it ; which tended di- 
rely to depretiate the gods of the Pagan ſyſtem, Pericles 
thinking it would be impgſſible for him to ſave his life, ſent ' 
him out of the city to a place of ſafety. 
The enemies of Pericles ſeeing that the people approv- 


I 


(o) Plut. in Menex. p. 235. 

* Tz Ieix wn vouutovrac, » xoyoug Wept r] WETApTIOv Iidacxovrage 
Anaxagoras teaching, that the Divine Intelligence alone gave a regular 
motion to all the parts of nature, and preſided in the government of 
the univerſe, deſtroyed, by that ſyſtem, the plurality of gods, their 
powers, and all the peculiar functions which were aſcribed to them. 
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ed and received with pleaſure all theſe accuſations, they men, 
impeached that great man himſelf, and charged him with tend 
imbezzling the public monies during his adminiſtration, A leſt ar 
decree was made, by which Pericles was obliged to give intent 
in immediately his accounts; was to be tried for oppreſſion gined, 
and rapine; and the cauſe to be adjudged by fifteen hun | obſca 
dred judges, Pericles had no real cauſe of fear ; becauſe, rent li 
in the adminiſtration of the public affairs, his conduQ had yourat 
always been irreproachable, eſpecially on the {ide of inter- this m 
eſt : he could not however but be under ſoltie apprehen- ing Pe 
ſions, from the ill-will of the people, when he conſidered merely 
their greatlevity and inconſtancy. Oneday when Alcibiades, tenor « 
then very young, went to viſit Pericles, he was told, that dy, th: 
he was not to be ſpoke with, becauſe of ſome affairs of great of the 
conſequence in which he was then engaged. Alcibiades in- he had 
quiring what theſe mighty affairs were, was anſwered, that (q) 
Pericles was preparing to give in his accounts. He ought A 
rather, ſays Alcibiades, not grve them in: and indeed this another 
was what Pericles at laſt reſolved. To allay the ſtorm, he At aſt 
made a reſolution to oppoſe the inclination the people diſco- and it y 
vered for the Peloponneſian war no longer, preparations for articles, 
which had been long carrying on ; firmly perſuaded, that is uſual 
this would ſoon ſilence all complaints againſt him; that en- aboliſhii 
vy would. yield to a more powerful motive; and that the ed the 
citizens, when in ſuch imminent danger, would not fail Peric 
of throwing themſelves into his arms, and ſubmit implicit- eloquen, 
ly to his conduct, from his great power, and exalted re- honour { 
putation. | umphant 
( p) This is what ſome hiſtorians have related; and the in the fi 
which th 


comic poets, in the lifetime, and under the eye, as it were, 
of Pericles, ſpread ſuch a report in public, to fully, if poſ- ſequence 


fible, his reputation and merit, which drew upon him the Lacedaer 
envy and enmity of many. Plutarch, on this occaſion, makes diſpoſitio 
aà xrèflection which may be of great ſervice, not only to thoſe be poſſib 
in the adminiſtration of public affairs, but to all ſorts of they rece 
perſons, as well as of advantage in the ordinary commerce neſs Tf 
of life. He thinks it ſtrange, when actions are good in gving up 
Athenian: 


themſelves, and manifeſtly laudable in all reſpeQs, that 


(p) Plut. de Herod, malign. p. 855, 856, (Y Thu 


— 3 — 
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men, purely to diſcredit illuſtrious perſonages, ſhould pre- 


tend to dive into their hearts; and from a ſpirit of the vi- 


leſt and moſt abject malice, ſhonld aſeribe ſuch views and 
intentions to them, as they poſſibly never ſo much as ima- 
gined, He, on the contrafy, wiſhes, when the motive is 
obſcure, and the ſame action may be conſidered in diffe- 
rent lights, that men would always view it in the moſt fa- 
vourable, and incline to judge candidly of it, He applies 
this maxim to the reports which had been ſpread concern - 
ing Pericles, as the fomenter of the Peloponneſian war, 
merely from private views of intereſt; whereas the whole 
tenor of his paſt conduct ought to have convinced every bo- 
dy, that it was wholly from reaſons of ſtate, and for the good 
of the pablic, that he'at laſt acquieſced in an opinion, which 
he had hitherto thought it incumbent on him to oppoſe, 

(q) Whilſt this affair was carrying on at Athens, the 
Lacedaemonians ſent feveral embaſſies thither, one after 
another, to make the various demands above mentioned. 
At laſt the affair was debated in the aſſembly of the people, 
and it was refolved they ſhould firſt deliberate upon all the 
articles, before they gave a poſitive anſwer. Opinions, as 
is uſual in theſe caſes, were divided; and ſome were for 


aboliſhing the decree enacted againſt Megara; which ems 


ed the chief obſtacle to the peace 
 Pericles' ſpoke on this occaſion with the utmoſt "I of 


eloquence, which his view to the public welfare and the 


honour of his country, rendered more vehement and tri- 
umphant than it had ever appeared before. He ſhowed, 
in the firſt place, that the decree relating to Megara, on 
which the greateſt ſtreſs was laid, was not of ſo little con- 
ſequence as they tmagined :- That the demand made by the 
Lacedaemonians on that head, was merely to found the 
diſpoſition of the Athenians, and to try whether it would 
be poſſible to frighten them out of their deſign; that ſhould 
they recede on this occaſion, it would betray fear 2nd weak- 
neſs : That the affair was of no leſs i importance than the 
giving up to the Lacedaemonians the empire which the 
Athenians had poſſeſſed during ſo many years, by their 
(Y Thucyd. I. i. p. 93---99.; Diod. 1. xii. p. 95 97. 
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courage and reſolution : That ſhould the Athenians ſubmit 
on this occaſion, the Lacedaemonians would immediately 
preſcribe new laws to them, as toa people ſeized with dread; 
whereas, if they made a vigorous reſiſtance, their opponents 
would be obliged to treat them, at leaſt, on the foot of e- 
quals : That with regard to the preſent matters in diſpute, 
arbiters might be choſen, in order to adjuſt them in an ami- 
cable way; but that it did not become the Lacedaemonians 
to command the Athenians in a magiſterial way, to quit Po- 
tidaea, to free Ægina, and revoke the decree relating to 
Megara: That ſuch imperious behaviour was directly con- 
trary to the treaty, which declared in expreſs terms, That 
Should any diſputes ariſe among the allies, they ſhould be 
decided by pacific methods, AND WITHOUT ANY PARTY'S 
BEING OBLIGED TO GIVE UP ANY PART OF WHAT 
THEY POSSESSED: That the ſureſt way to prevent a go- 
verament from being eternally conteſting about its poſleſ- 
fioas, is to take up arms, and diſpute its rights ſword in 
hand: That the Athenians had juſt reaſon to believe they 
would gain their cauſe this way: And to give them a ſtrong- 

er idea of this truth, he ſet before them, in the moſt pom- 

pous light, the preſent (tate of Athens, giving a very particu- 

lar account of its treaſures, revenues, fleets, land as well as 
ſea forces, and thoſe of its allies; contraſting theſe ſeveral 
things with the poverty of the n who, he 
ſaid, had no money, which is the finews of war, not to 
mention the poor condition of their navy, on which they 
moſt depended. (r) And indeed, it appeared by the trea- 

ſury, that the Athenians had brought from. Delos to their 
city nine thouſand ſix hundred talents, which amount to 
about twelve hundred thouſand pounds Sterling. The an- 
nual contribution of the allies amounted to four hundred 
and ſixty talents, that is, to near fourteen hundred thouſand 
French livres. In caſes of neceſſity, the Athenians would 
find infinite reſources from the ornaments of the temples, 
fince thoſe of the ſtatue of Minerva only amounted to filty 
talents of gold, that is, fifteen hundred thouſand French 
lirres, which might be taken from the ſtatue without ſpoil 

(r) Diod. I. xii. p. 96, 97, 
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ing it in any manner, and be afterwards fixed on again in 
more auſpicious times. With regard to the land- forces, 
they amounted to very near thirty thouſand men, and the 
fleet conſiſted of three hundred gallies. Above all, he ad- 
viſed them not to venture a battle in their own country 
againſt the Peloponneſians, whoſe troops were ſuperior in 
number to theirs; not to regard the laying waſte of their 
lands, as they might eaſily be reſtored to their former condi- 
tion; but to conſider the loſs of their men as highly impor- 
tant, becauſe irretrie vable; to make their whole policy 
conſiſt io defending their city, and preſerving the empire of 
the ſea, which would certaialy one day give them the ſupe- 
riority over their enemies. He laid down the plan for 
carrying on the war, not for a ſingle campaign, but during 
the whole time it might laſt ; and enumerated the evils they 
had to fear, if they deviated from that ſyſtem, Pericles, 
after adding other conſiderations, taken from the genius or 
character, and the internal government of the two republics ; 
the one uncertain and fluctuating in its deliberations, and 
rendered ſtill lower in the execution, from its being obliged 
to wait for the conſent of its allies; the other ſpeedy, de- 
terminate, independent, and miſtreſs of its reſolutions, 
which is no indifferent circumſtance with regard to the 
ſucceſs of enterprizes : Pericles, I ſay, concluded his ſpeech, 
and gave his opinion as follows: Ve have no more to do 
but to diſmiſs the ambaſſadors, and to give them this an- 
wer, That we permit thoſe of Megara to trade with 
Aibent, upon condition that the Lacedaemonians de nat 
rohibit either us, or our allies, to trade with them. With 
repard to the cities of Greece, we ſhall leave thoſe free 
ho were ſo at theAime of our agreement, provided they 
all do the ſame with regard to thoſe dependent on them. 
Ve do not refuſe to ſubmit the deciſion of our differences to 
irbitration, and will not commit the firſt heſtilities : hxau- 
wh in caſe of being attacked, we ſhall make a vigorous 
fence, 

The ambaſſadors were anſwered as Pericles had dictated. 
hey returned home, and never came again to Athens; 
hon after which, the Peloponneſian war broke out. 
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r r 195 e 1 

exi 

Tranſattions of the Greeks in 8 icily ot Italy. eng 

He 

S the Peloponnefian war is a great event _ conſider- ſelf 

x able duration, before I enter upon the hiſtory of it, racu 
it may be proper to relate, in few words, the molt conſi- form 
derable tranſactions which had happened in Graecia Major, the ( 
to the time we now ſpeak of, whether 1 in ny or Italy, the k 
SEcT. I. The Cartbaginians a are defeated i in Sicily. The- 2 
ron, tyrant of Agrigentum. Reign of Gelon in Sy- by thi 
racuſe, and his two brothers, Liberly is reſtored. courin 

I. GELON, E have ſeen that (s) Xerxes, whoſe pro- duct; 
ject tended to no leſs than the total ex- croſſec 

tirpation of the Grecks, had prevailed with the Carthagi- preſen 
nians to make war againſt the people of Sicily. They land. battle 
ed in it an army of above three hundred thouſand men, and homag 
ſent thither a fleet of two thouſand ſhips, and opwards of money, 
three thouſand ſmall veſſels for the baggage, &c. Hamil- The 
car, the ableſt of the Carthaginian generals at that time, of Teri 
was charged with this expedition. However, the ſucceſs Theron 
was not anſwerable to theſe mighty preparations ; the Car- family « 
thaginians were entirely defeated by Gelon, who at that Greece, 
time had the chief authority in Syracuſe, married 
(t) This Gelon was born in a city of Sicily, ſituated on cuſe, an- 
the ſouthern coaſt between Agrigentum and Camarina, cal- Polyzelu 

Jed Gelas, whence perhaps he received his name. He had the firſt, 
ſignalized himſelf very much in the wars which Hippocra- Hamil 
tes, tyrant of Gela, carried on againſt the neighbouring lege to F 
powers, moſt of whom he ſubdued, and was very near tak- ſuccour o 
ing Syracuſe. After the death of Hippocrates, Gelon, up- the Carth 
on pretence of defending the rights and poſſeſſion of the victory ey 
tyrant's children, took up arms againſt his own citizens, and The ba 
having overcome them in a battle, poſſeſſed himſelf of the „. 

prot 


government in his own name. Some time after he made 


(s) A. M. 3520. Ant. J. C. 484, —— of Salamia, \ 
(t) Her, I. vi, c. 463 160%. 1 tormed of G 
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himſelf maſter alſo of Syracuſe, by the aſſiſtance gf ſome 
exiles whom he had cauſed to return into it, and who had 
engaged the populace to open the gates of that city to him. 
He then gave Gela to Hiero his brother, and applied him - 
ſelf wholly in extending the limits of the territory of Sy- 
racuſg and ſoon rendered himſelf very powerful. We may 
form a judgment of this“ from the army which he offered 
the Grecian ambaſſadors, who came to deſire his aid againſt 
the king of Perſia; and by his demand of being appointed 
generaliſſimo of all their forces, which however they refuſ- 
ed, The fear he was in at that time, of being ſoon invaded 
by the Carthaginians, was the chief occaſion of his not ſuc- 
couring the Greeks. He was extremely political in his con- 
duct; and when news was brought him of Xerxes's having 
croſſed the Helleſpont, he ſent a truſty perſon with rich 
preſents, with orders for him to wait the iſſue of the firtt 


4. battle; and in caſe Xerxes ſhould be victotrious, to pay 
od homage to him in his name, otherwiſe to bring back the 
of money. I now return to the Carthaginians. | : 
1. They were landed in Sicily at the earneſt ſolicitations 
ne, of Terillus, formerly tyrant of Himera, but dethroned by 
ef Theron, another tyrant who reigned at Agrigentum, The 
* family of the latter was one of the moſt illuſtrious of all 


Greece, being deſcended in a direct line from Cadmus. He 
married into the family which at that time ruled at Syra- 
cuſe, and which conſiſted of four brothers, Gelon, Hiero, 
Polyzelus, and Thraſybulus. He married his daughter to 
the firſt, and himſelf married the daughter of the third. 
Hamilcar having landed at Panormus, began by laying 
ſiege to Himera. Gelon haſted with a great army to the 


tak ſuccour of his father-in-law ; when uniting, they defeated 
up. be Carthaginians, This was perhaps the moſt complete 
f the victory ever gained, | | 

;, and The battle was fought the ſame day with that of + Ther- 


He promiſed to furniſh two hundred ſhips, and thirty thouſand 
+ Herodotus ſays, that this battle was fought the ſame day with that 
er Salamia, which doe not appear ſo probable. For the Greeks, in- 


:ormed of Gelon's ſucceſſes, intreated him to ſuccour them againſt 
Vor. III. Aa 
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mopylae, the circumſtances of which I have related in the 
(u) hiſtory of the Carthaginians. One remarkable circum- 


. of ( 

{lance in the conditions of the peace, which Gelon pre- ſem 
ſcribed the conquered, was, that they ſhould ceaſe to ſa- they 
crifice their children to the god Saturn; which ſhows, at repr 
the ſame time, the cruelty of the Carthaginians, and the * 1 
iety of Gelon. | : lai 
, The ſpoils won on this.occaſion were of immenſe value, * . 
Gelon allotted the greateſt part of them for the ornament yen 
of the temples in Syracuſe, They alſo took an incredible by, ü 
number of priſoners. Theſe he ſhared, with the utmoſt *. of tyr 
quity, with his allies; who employed them, after Fe" » wants 
irons on their feet, in cultivating their lands, and in build- prince 
ing magnificent ediſices, as well for the ornament as the fit, . 
utility of the citics. Several of the citizens of Agrigentum ing thi 
had cach five hundred for his own ſhare, al} we; 
( x) Gelon, after ſo glorious a victory, ſo far from wy except 
ing more proud and haughty, behaved with greater alla i * 
lity and humanity than ever towards the citizens and r miner 
allies. Being returned from the campaign, he convene he had 
the aſſembly of the Syracuſans, who were ordered to 1 The 
armed into it. However, he himſelf came unarmed thi- truſted 
ther: declared to the afſembly every ſtep of his condud; A 
the uſes to which he had applied the ſeveral ſums with enabled 
which he had been intruſted, and in what manner he had by a ch 
employed his authority ; adding, that if they had any os ids 
plaints to make againſt him, his perſon and life were r .. 
their diſpoſal. All the people, ſtruck with ſo unexpecte pwardz 
2 ſpeech, and ſtill more with the unuſual confidence wh him, den 
poſed in them, anſwered by acclamations of joy, p Ne Increaſe 
and gratitude ; and immedaately, with one conſent, wy : 8 his brave 
bim with the ſupreme authority, and the title of King ſtrongly 
(00 Vol. i. p. 141.; Plut. in Apophth. p. 175. — 
- (x) A. M. 3525. Ant. J. C. 479. i e citize 

not have done after the battle of In, 

2 ſo much, that, after this battle, they ime 0 — 
gined themſelves ſtrong enough to reſiſt their enemies, and to put an 80 
end to the war, to tlieir on advantage, wichout che aſſiſtance 1 4 5 8 


cher power, 4 
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(y) And, to preſerve to lateſt poſterity the remembrance 
of Gelon's memorable action, who had come into the aſ- 
ſembly, and put his life into the hands of the Syracuſans; 
they erected a ſtatue in honour of him, wherein he was 
repreſented in the ordinary habit of a citizen, ungirded, 
and unarmed. This ſtatue met afterwards with a very ſin- 
gular fate, and worthy of the motives which had occaſion- 
ed its ſetting up. Timoleon, above a hundred and thirty 
years after, having reſtored the Syracuſans to their liber- 
ty, thought it adviſable, in order to eraſe from it all traces 
— of tyrannical government, and at the ſame time to aſſiſt the 
8 wants of the people, to ſell publicly all the ſtatues of thoſe 
princes and tyrants who had governed it till that time. But 
firſt, he brought them to a trial, as ſo many criminals; hear- 
ing the depoſitions and witneſſes upon each of them. They 
all were condemned unanimouſly, the ſtatue of Gelon only 
excepted, which found an eloquent advocate and defender, 
in the warm and fincere gratitude which the citizens re- 
tained for that great man, whoſe virtue they revered as if 
he had been till alive, g 
The Syracuſans had no cauſe to repent their having in- 
truſted Gelon with unlimited power and authority. This 
did not add to his known zeal for their intereſts, but only 
enabled him to do them more important ſervices. (2) For, 
by a change till then unheard-of, and of which * Tacitus 
found no example, except in Veſpaſian, he was the firſt 
man whom the ſovereignty made the better man. He made 
upwards of ten thouſand foreigners, who had ſerved under 
him, denizens. His views were, to people the capital, to 
increaſe the power of the ſtate, to reward the ſervices of 
his brave and faithful ſoldiers; and to attach them more 
ſtrongly to Syracuſe, from the ſenſe of the advantageous 
ſettlement they had obtained, in being incorporated with 
the citizens, | 


1 J) Plut. in Timol. p. 247. lian. I. xiii, e. 37. 
pH (2) Diod. I. xi. p. 55. | 


Solus omnium ante ſe principum in melius mutatus eſt. Hiſt, 
0 1. C. 30. 
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(a) He was particularly famous for his inviolable ſinee · 


rity, truth, and fidelity to his engagements; a quality very reu 
eſſential to a prince, the only one capable of gaining him ver 
the love and confidence of his ſubjects and of foreigners, of u 
and which therefore ought to be conſidered as the baſis of hon 


all juſt policy and good government. Having occaſion for 
money to carry on an expedition he meditated, (this, ve- 
ry probably, was before he had triumphed over the Car- 
thaginians), he addreſſed the people, in order to obtain a 
contribution from them : but finding the Syracuſans un- 
willing to be at that expence, he told them, that he aſked 
nothing but a loan, and that he would engage to repay it 
as foon as the war ſhould be over. The money was ad- 
vanced, and repaid punctually at the promiſed time. Ho 
happy is that government where ſuch juſtice and equity 
are exerciſed; and how miſtaken are thoſe miniſters and 
princes who violate them in the leaſt ! 

(b) One of the chief objects of his attention, and in 
which his ſucceſſor imitated him, was to make the culti- 
vation of the lands be conſidered as an honourable em · 
ployment. It is well known how fruitful Sicily was in corn; 
and the immenſe revenues which might be produced from 
ſo rich a ſoil, when indultriouſly cultivated. He animated 
the huſbandmen by his preſence, and delighted ſometimes 
in appearing at their head, in the ſame manner as on 0- 
ther occaſions. he had: marched at the head of armics, His 
intention, ſays Plutarch, was not merely to make the coun- 
try rich and fruitful, but alſo to exerciſe his ſubjects, to 
accuſtom and inure them to toils, and by that means to pre. 
ſerve them from a thouſand diſorders, which inevitably fol: 
low a ſoft and indolent life. There are few maxims, in point 
of policy, on which the antients have inſiſted more (trongs 
ly, than on that relating to the cultivation of their lands; 
a manifeſt proof of their great wiſdom, and the profound 
knowlege they had of what conſtitutes the ſtrength and ſolid 
happineſs of a ſtate. (e) Xenophon, in a dialogue, the ſubs 
je& of which is government, intitled Hiero, ſhows the great 
advantage it would be to a ſtate, were the king ſtudious ic 

(a) Plut. in Apophth, p. 175. (b) Ibid, (e) p. 916, 927+ (4) Aut. f 
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reward thoſe who ſhould excell in huſbandry, and whate- 
ver relates to the cultivation of lands. He ſays the ſame 
of war, of trade, and of all the arts; on which occaſion, if 
honours were paid to all thoſe who ſhould diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves in them, it would give univerſal life and motion 
would excite a noble and laudable emulation among the 
citizens, and give riſe to a thouſand inventions for the im- 
provement of thoſe arts. 

It does not appear that Gelon had been educated in the 
ſame manner as the children of the rich among the Greeks, 


it who were taught muſic and the art of playing on inſtru- 
|. ments, very carefully, Poſſibly this was becauſe of his 
| mean birth, or rather was owing to the little value he ſet on 
ty thoſe kind of exerciſes, (d) One day at an entertainment, 
9d when, according to the uſual cuſtom, a lyre was preſented 


to each of the gueſts; when it was Gelon's turn, inſtead 
of touching the inſtrument, as the reſt had done, he cauſ- 
ed his horſe to be brought, mounted him with wonderful 
agility and grace, and ſhowed that he had learned a nobler 
exerciſe than playing on the lyre. | | 

(e) From the defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily, the 
ſeveral cities of it enjoyed a profound peace, and Syracuſe 
was particularly happy in its tranquillity, under the auſpi- 
cious government of Gelon. He was not born in Syracuſe, 
and yet all the inhabitants of that city, though ſo extreme- 
ly jealous of their liberty, had forced him in a manner to 
be their king. Though an alien, the ſupreme power went 
in ſearch of him, not courted with any art or inducement 
but thoſe of merit. Gelon was thoroughly acquainted with 
all the duties of the regal office, as well as its great weight; 
and he accepted it with no other view but the good of his 
people. He thought himſelf only king for the defence of 
the ſtate, to preſerve the good order of ſociety, to protect 
innocence and juſtice, and to exhibit to all his ſubjects, in 


every civil virtue, The whole of royalty that he aſſumed 


17. (d) Plut, in Apoph, P 175. (e) Diod. I, xi. P+ 29, — 
Aa 3 
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was the toils and cares of it, a zeal for the public welfare, 
and the ſweet ſatisfaction which reſults from making milli- 
ons happy by his cares: in a word, he conſidered the ſo- 
vereignty as an obligation, and a means to procure the fe- 
licity of a greater number of men. He baniſhed from it 
pomp, oſtentation, licentiouſneſs, and impunity for crimes, 
He did not affect the appearance of reigning, but content- 
ed himſelf with making the laws reign, He never made his 
inferiors feel that he was their maſter, but only inculcated 
to them that both himſelf and they ought toſubmit to rea- 
ſon and juſtice. To induce their obedience, he employed 
no other methods but perſuaſion and a good example, 
which are the weapons of virtue, and alone produce a ſin- 
cere and uninterrupted obedience. h 
A revered old age, a name highly dear to all his ſub- 
jets, a reputation equally diffuſed within and without his 
kiogdoms; theſe were the fruits of that wiſdom which he 
retained on the throne to the laſt gaſp. His reign was 
ſhort, and only juſt ſhowed him in a manner to Sicily, to 
exhibit in his perſon an example of a great, good, and true 
king. He left the world, after having reigned only ſeven 
years, to the infinite regret of all his ſubjects. Every fa- 
mily imaginedWMelf deprived of its beſt friend, its protector 
and father. The people erected, in the place where his 
wife Demarata had been buried, a ſplendid mauſolaeum, 
ſarrounded with nine towers of a ſurpriſing height and mag- 
nificence; and decreed thoſe honours to him, which were 
then paid to the demi - gods · or heroes, The Carthaginians 
afterwards demoliſhed the mauſolacum, and Agathocles 
the towers: but, ſays the hiſtorian, neither violence, en- 
vy, nor time, which deſtroys all groſſer things, could de. 
ſtroy the glory of his name, or aboliſh the memory of his 
exalted virtues and noble actions, which loye and grau- 
tade had ingraved in the hearts of the Sicilians. 
II. Hitro. (f) After Gelon's death, the ſceptre con. 
tinued near twelve years in his family. He was ſuccee 
by Hiero his eldeſt brother. 


(f) A. M. 3532. Ant. J. C. 473» 
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It will be neceſſary for us, in order to reconcile the 
authors who have writ on this prince, ſome of whom de- 
clare him to have been a good king, and others a deteſta- 
ble tyrant; it will be neceſſary, I ſay, to diſtinguiſh the 


t periods. It is very probable, that Hiero, dazzled, in the 
: beginning of his reign, by the glitter of ſovereign power, 
A and corrupted by the flaftery of his courtiers, ſtudiouſſy 
2 endeavoured to deviate from that path which his predeceſ- 
d ſor had pointed out to him, and'in which he had found 
of himſelf ſo happy. (g) This young prince was avaricious, 
d headſtrong, and unjuſt, and ſtudious of nothing but the 
e, gratification of his paſſions, without ever endeavouring to 
* acquire the eſteem and affection of the people; who, on 
the other ſide, had the utmoſt averſion for a prince, whom 
* they looked upon as a tyrant over them, rather than as a 
his king ; and nothing but the veneration they had for Gelon's 
he memory, prevented it from breaking out. 
* (h) Some time after he had afcended the throne, he had 


violent ſuſpicions of Polyzelus his brother, whoſe great cre- 
dit among the citizens made him fear that he had a deſign 
to depoſe him. However, in order to rid himſelf without 


fa- noiſe of an enemy whom he fancied very dangerous, he 
gor reſolved to put him at the head of ſome forces he was go- 
his ing to ſend to the ſuccour of the Sibaritae againſt the Cro- 


tonienſes, hoping that he would periſh in the expedition. 
His brother's refuſal to accept this command, made him 
the more violent againſt him. Theron, who had married 
Polyzelus's daughter, joined with his father-in-law. This 


nans 

\cles gave riſe to great differences of long duration between 
oo the kings of Syracuſe and Agrigentum. However, they 

de- at laſt were reconciled by the wiſe mediation of (i) Si- 


monides the poet ; and to make their reconciliation laſting, 
they cemented it by a new alliance, Hiero marrying The- 
ron's ſiſter; after which the two kings always lived in good 
intelligence with each other, 

(k) Ar firſt, an infirm ſtate of health, which was in- 
creaſed by repeated illneſſes, gave Hiero an opportunity of 


(eg) Diod. I. xxi. p. 51. ch) Id. I. xi. p. 36. 
(i) Schol, in Pind. (k) lian, I. iv, c. 15. 
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thinking ſeriouſſy; after which he reſolved to ſend for men 
of learning, who might converſe agreeably with him, and 
furniſh him with uſeful inſtructions. The moſt famous 
poets of the age came to his court, as Simonides, Pindar, 
Bacchylides, and Epicharmus; and it is affirmed, that their 
delightful converſation did not a little contribute to ſoften 
the cruel and ſavage diſpoſition of Hiero. 

- (1) Plutarch relates a noble ſaying of his, which ſhows 
an excellent diſpoſition tn a prince. He declared, that his 
palace and his ears ſhould be always open to every man who 
would tell him the truth, and that without diſguiſe or reſerve, 
Ihe poets above mentioned excelled, not only in poe- 
try, but were alſo poſſeſſed of a great fund of learning, and 
conſidered and conſulted as the ſages of their times. This 
is what * Cicero ſays particularly of Simonides. He had 
a great aſcendant over the king; and the only uſe he made 
of it was, to incline him to virtue. 

(m) They often uſed to converſe on philoſophical ſub- 
jects. I obſerved on another occaſion, that Hiero, in one 
of theſe converſations, aſked Simonides his opinion with 
regard to the nature and attributes of the Deity, The lat- 
ter deſired one day's time to conſider of it; the next day 
he aſked two, and went on increaſing in the ſame propor- 
tion, The prince preſſing him to give his reaſons for theſe 
delays, he confeſſed, that the ſubje& was above his com- 
prehenſion, and that the more he reflected, the more ob- 
{cure it appeared to him, 

Xenophon has left us an excellent treatiſe on the art of 
governing well, intitled Hiero, and writ by way of dialogue 
between this prince and Simonides. Hiero undertakes to 
prove to the poet, that tyrants and kings are not ſo happy 
as is generally imagined. Among the great number of 
proofs alleged by him, he inſiſts chiefly on their vaſt un- 
happineſs in being deprived of the greateſt comfort and 
bleſſing in this life, viz. the enjoyment of a true friend, to 
whoſe boſom they may ſafely confide their ſecrets and at- 


(1) In Apoph. p. 175. (m) Cic. 1. i. de Nat. Deor. n. 60. 


* Simonides, non poeta ſolum ſuavis, verum etiam ceteroqui doc. 
tus ſapienſque traditur. Lib. i. de Nat. Deor, n. 60, 
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flictions; who may ſhare with them in their joy and ſor- 
row; in a word, a ſecond ſelf, who may form but one heart, 
one ſoul with them. Simonides, on the other ſide, lays 
down admirable maxims, with reſpect to the well - govern- 
ing of a kingdom. He repreſents to him, that a king is not 
ſo for himſelf, but for others: that his grandeur conſiſts, not 
in building magnificent palaces for his own reſidence, but in 
erecting temples, and fortifying and imbelliſhing cities: 
that it is his glory, not that his people ſhould fear, but be 
afraid for him: that a truly royal care is, not to enter the 
liſts with the firſt comer at the Olympic games, (for the 
princes of that age were paſhonately fond of them, and eſ- 
pecially “ Hiero); but to contend with the neighbouring 
kings, who ſhould ſucceed beſt in diffuſing wealth and a- 
bundance throughout his dominions, and endeavouring to 
form the felicity of his people. 

Nevertheleſs, another poet (Pindar) praiſes Hiero for 
the victory he had won in the horſe- race. This prince, 
ſays he in his ode, who governs with equity the inhabitants 
of opulent Sicily, has gathered the faireſt flower. in the 
garden of virtue, He taker a noble delight in the moſt 
exquiſite performances of poetry and muſic. He loves 


melodious airs, ſuch at it is cuſtomary for us to play at the --- 


banquets given us by our deareſt friends. Rouſe then 
thyſelf, take thy lyre, and raiſe it to the Doric pitch. If 


thou feeleſt thyſelf animated by a glorious fire-in favour - 


of + Piſa and Phoerenice ; if they have waked the feet» 
eft tranſports in thy breaſt, when that generous courſer, 
without being quickened by the ſpur, flew along the banks 
of the Alphaeus, and carried his royal rider to glorious 
victory: O fing the King of Syracuſe, the ornament. of 
the Olympic courſe ! 

The whole ode, tranſlated by the late Mr, Maſſieu, is 


It is ſaid that Themiſtocles, ſeeing him arrive at the Olympic 
games with a ſplendid equipage, would have had him forbid them, be- 
cauſe he had not ſuccoured the Greeks againſt the common enemy, 
any more than Gelon his brother ; which motion did honour to the 
Athenian general. lian. I. ix. c. 5. 

} Piſa was the city, near to which the Olympic games were ſolemni- 
zcd; and Phoercuice, the name of Hiero's courler, lignitying the victor. 
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in the ſixth volume of the memoirs of the academy of 
inſcriptions of belles-lettres, from which I have made the 
ſmall extract above. I was very glad to give the reader 
ſome idea of Pindar, by this little ſpecimen, 

The next ode to this was compoſed in honour of Theron 
king of Agrigentum, victorious in the chariot-race, The 
dition of it is ſo ſublime, the thoughts ſo noble, and the 
moral ſo pure, that many look upon it as Pindar's maſterpiece, 

I cannot ſay how far we may depend on the reſt of the 
praiſes which Pindar gives Hiero; for poets are not always 
very ſincere in the elogiums they beſtow upon princes : how- 
ever, it is certain, that Hiero had made his court the reſort 
of all perſons of wit and ſenſe ; and that he had invited them 
to it by his affability and engaging behaviour, and much 
more by his liberality, which is a great merit in a king. 

We cannot beſtow on Hiero's court the elogium which 


after! 
the pe 
the ad 
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+ Horace gives the houſe of Mecaenas, in which a character Fa tl 
. prevailed rarely found among ſcholars, and nevertheleſs e 
worth all their erudition. This amiable houſe, ſays Horace, l Jul 
was an utter ſtranger to the mean and groveling ſentiments : Pat 
of envy and jealouſy; and men ſaw, in thoſe who ſharedin ky oo 
the maſter's favour, a ſuperior merit or credit, without tak- WW "i 1 * 
ing the leaſt umbrage at it. (n) But it was far otherwiſe in * ons 
the court of Hiero or of Theron. It is ſaid, that Simonides, 2 e 
and Bacchylides his nephew, employed all kinds of criticiſm, x _—_ 
to leſſen the eſteem which thoſe princes had for Pindar's = * 
works. The latter, by way of repriſal, ridicules them very Shut 1 
ſtrongly in his ode to Theron, in comparing them ts raren, w y us | 
who croak in vain againſt the divine bird of Fove, But nde mut 
modeſty was not the virtue which diſtinguiſhed Pindar, a anc 
orms : 

(n) Schol. in Pind. trample 4 

1 —— Non iſto vivimus illic, from th 
Quo tu rere, modo. Domus hae nee purior ulla eſt, g er 
Nec magis his aliena malis. Nil mi officit unquam, ing counſ 
Ditior hie aut eſt quia doctior. Eſt locus uni- him. II. 
Cuique ſuus. | Hor. I. i. ſat. 9. baciſhing 
That is, | 

Sir, you miſtake, that's not our courſe of life, P atting 8¹ 
We know no jealouſies, no brawls, no ſtrife; ſoon inſu; 
From all thoſe ills our patron's houſe is free, (o) Dio 


None, cauſe more learn'd or wealthy, troubles me; 
We have our ſtations, all their own purſue, etc, CR EECE 
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the antient inhabitants of Cata- 
the ry, ſettled a colony of ten 
and men there, halfiof whom were Syracuſaps, and the 
"Feſt Peloponnefigns. This prompted the inhabitants of thoſe 
vo cities to appoint, after his death, the ſame ſolemnities 
in his honour, as were beſtowed on heroes or demi - gods, 
becauſe they conſidered him as their founder, 

(p) He ſhowed great favour to the children of Anaxilaus, 
formerly tyrant of Zancle, and a great friend to Gelon his 
brother. As they were arrived at years of maturity, he 
exhorted them to take the government into their own hands, 
after Micythus, their tutor, ſhould have informed them of 
the perfect ſtate of it, and how he himſelf had behaved in 
the adminiſtration, The latter, having aſſembled the neareſt 
relations and molt intimate friends of the young princes, 
gave, in their preſence, ſo good an account of his guardian- 
ſup, that the whole aſſembly, in perfect admiration, be- 
ſtowed the higheſt encomiums on his prudence, integrity, 
and juſtice, Matters were carried fo far, that the young 
princes were extremely urgent with him to preſide in the 
adminiſtration, as he had hitherto done. However, the 
wiſe tutor preferring the ſweets of eaſe to the ſplendor of 
authority, and perſuaded at the ſame time, that it would be 
for the intereſt of the ſtate, if the young princes took the 
government into their own hands, he reſolved to retire from 
buſineſs, Hiero died, after having reigned eleven years, 

Il. ThRas8YBULUS, (q) He was ſucceeded by Thra- 
8 ſybulus his brother, who, by his evil conduct, contributed 
very much to the making him be regretted, Swelled with 
pride and a brutal haughtineſs, he conſidered men as mere 
worms; vainly fancying that they were created for him to 
trample upon, and that he was of a quite different nature 
from them, He abandoned himſelf implicitly to the flatter- 
ing counſels of the giddy young courtiers who ſurrounded 
him. He treated all his ſubjects with the utmoſt ſeverity ; 
baniſhing ſome, confiſcating the poſſeſſions of others, and 
putting great numbers to death. So ſevere a ſlavery grew 
ſoon inſupportable to the Syracuſans, and therefore they 


() Diod, I, Xl, P 37- (p) Diod. P- 50. (q) Ibid. P; 51, 52. 
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implored the ſuccour of the neighbouring cities, whoſe 
intereſt it was alſo to throw off the tyrant's yoke. Thraſy · 
bulus was beſieged even in Syracuſe, the ſovereignty of part 
of which he had reſerved to himſelf, viz. Acradina, and 
the iſland which was very well fortified ; but the third quar- 
ter of the city, called Tyche, was poſſeſſed by the enemy. 
After making a feeble reſiſtance, and demanding to capitu- 
late, he left the city, and withdrew into baniſhment among 
the Locrians. He had reigned but a year. In this manner 
the Syracuſans recovered their liberty. They alſo delivered 
the reſt of the cities of Sicily from tyrants; eſtablithed a 
popular government in all places, and maintained that 
form themſelves during threeſcore years, till the reign of 
Pionyſius the tyrant, who again inſlaved them. 

(r) After Sicily had been delivered from the government 
of tyrants, and all the cities of it were reſtored to their 
liberty; as the country was extremely fruitful in itſelf, and 
the peace which all;places enjoyed, gave the inhabitants of 
this iſland an opportunity of cultivating their lands, and 
feeding their flocks; the people grew very powerful, and 
amaſſed preat riches. To perpetuate to lateſt poſterity the 
remembrance of the happy day in which they had thrown 
off the yoke of ſlavery, by the baniſhment of Thraſybulus, 
it was decreed in the general afſembly of the nation, that a 
coloſſal ſtatue ſhould be ſet up to Jupiter the Deliverer; 
that, on the anniverſary of this day, a feſtival ſhould be 
ſolemnized, by way of thankſgiving, for the reſtoration of 
their liberty; and that there ſhould be ſacrificed, in honour 
of the gods, four hundred and fifty bulls, with which the 
people ſhould be entertained as a common feaſt, 

There nevertheleſs lay concealed in the minds of many, 
I know not what ſecret leaven of tyranny, which frequent!y 
diſturbed the harmony of this peace, and occaſioned ſeveral 
tumults and commotions in Sicily, the particulars of which 
I ſhall omit. (s) To prevent the evil conſequences of them, 
the Syracuſans eſtabliſhed the Petaliſm, which differed ver 
little from the Athenian Oſtraciſm; and was ſo called from 


(ex) A.M. 3544. Ant. J. C. 460. Diod. I. xi. p. 55, etc, 
(s) Diod. I. xi. p. 65. 
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the Greek viren . becauſe the votes were 
then given on an olive leaf. This judgment was pronoun- 
ced againſt ſuch citizens whoſe great power made the peo- 


. baniſned them for ten years; however, it did not long con- 
. tinue in force, and was ſoon aboliſhed ; becauſe the dread 
» of falling under its cenſure, having prompted the moſt 
8 virtuous men to retire, and renounce the government, the 
er chief employments were now filled by ſuch citizens only 
d as had the leaſt merit. 22750 | 25 
2 (t) Drucrius, according to Diodorus, was chief 


over the people who were properly called Sicilians. Hav- 


into one body, he became very powerful, and formed ſeve- 
ral great enterprizes, It was he who built the city Palica, 
near the temple of the gods called Palici. This city was 
very famous, on account of ſome wonders which are re- 
lated of it; and ſtill more, from the ſacred nature of the 
oaths which were there taken, the violation whereof was 
ſaid to be always followed by a ſudden and exemplary pu- 
niſhment, This was a ſecure aſylum for all perſons who 
were oppreſſed by ſuperior power; and eſpecially for ſlaves 
who were unjuſtly abuſed, or too cruelly treated by their 
maſters. They continued in ſafety in-this temple, till cer- 
tain arbiters and mediators had made their peace; and” 
there was not a ſingle inſtance of a maſter's having ever for- 
feited the promiſe he had made to pardon his ſlaves; ſo 
famous were the gods wha preſided over this temple, for the 
lexere vengeance they took on thoſe who violated their oaths, 
This Deucetius, after having been ſucceſsful on a great 
many occaſions, and gained ſeveral victories, particularly 
over the Syracuſans, ſaw his fortune change on a ſudden by 
che loſs of a battle, and was abandoned by the greateſt part 
of his forces. In the conſternation and deſpondeney inte 
which ſo general and ſudden a deſertion threw: him, he 
formed ſuch a reſolution as deſpair only could ſuggeſt. He, 
withdrew in the night to Syracuſe ; advanced as far as the 
great ſquare of the city, and there, falling proſtrate at the 


Bb 


} 


(t) Diod. J. xi, 67---70, 


ple apprehenſive that they aſpired at the tyranny, and it 


ing united them all, the inhabitants of Hybla excepted, 
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ſoot of the altar, he abandoned his life and dominions to the 


mercy of the Syracuſans, that is, to bis profeſſed enemies. 
The ſingularity of this ſpectacle drew great numbers of peo- 
ple to it. The magiſtrates immediately convened the people, 


and debated on the affair. They firſt heard the orators, 
whoſe buſineſs was generally to addreſs the people by their; 


ſpeeches; and theſe animated them prodigiouſly againſt 
Deucetius, as a, public enemy, whom providence ſeemed 
to throw into their way, to revenge and puniſh, by his 
death, all the injuries he bad done the republic. A ſpeech 
in this calt, ſtruck all the virtuous part of the aſſembly with 
horror. The moſt antient and wiſeſt of the ſenators repre- 
ſented, That they were not to conſider what puniſhment 
Deucetius deſerved, but how it behoved the Syracuſans to 
behave on that cctaſion ; that they ought not to look upon 
him any longer as an enemy, but as a ſuppliant, a cha- 
racter by which bis perſon was. become ſacred and inviol- 
able: That there was a goddeſs ( Nemeſis) who took ven- 
geance of crimes, eſpecially of cruelty and impiety, and 
who doubtleſs would not ſuffer that to go unpuniſhed : 
That beſides the baſeneſs and inhumanity there is in in- 
ſulting the unfortunate, and in cruſhing thoſe who are 
already under one's foot : it was worthy the grandeur 
and goodneſs natural to the Syracuſans, to exert their 
clemency even to thoſe who leaſt deſerved it. All the 
people came into this opinion, and, with one conſent, ſpar- 
ed Deucetius's life. He was ordered to reſide in Corinth, 
the metropolis and foundreſs of Syracuſe ; and the Syracul- 
ans engaged to furniſh Deucetius with all things neceſſary 
for bis ſubſiſting honourably there. What reader, who 
compares theſe two different opinions, does not perceive 
which of them was the nobleſt and maſt generous ? 

Szcr. II. Of ſome famous perſons and cities in Grazcia 


Major. Pythagoras, Charondas, Zaleucus, Mils the 
Athleta : Croton, Sybaris, and Thurium. 


I. PYTHAGORAS. I* treating of what relates to Grae- 
5 cia Major in Italy, I muſt not omit 
Pythagoras, who was the glory of it. (u) He was born in 

ſu} Diog. Laert in Vit. Pythag. A. M. 3580, Ant. J. C. 3% 
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96s, After having travelled into a great many regions, 
aud enriched his mind with the moſt excellent Jearning of 
every kind, he returned to his native country, But did not 
ö make a long ſtay in it, becauſe of the tyrannical govern 
ment Polycrates had eſtablifed in it; who however hail 
: the higheſt regard for him, ahd ſhowed him all the eſteem 
due to his rare merit. But the ſtudy of the ſciences, and 
| particularly of philoſophy, is ſcarce compatible with fla- 
g very, though of the mildeſt and moſt honourable kind. 
a He therefore went into Italy, and reſided uſually either at 
p Croton, Metapontum, Heraclea, or Tarentum. (x) Ser- 
, vius Tullius, or Tarquinius Superbus, reigned in Rome at 


t that time; which abſolutely refutes the opinion of thoſe 
0 who imagined that Numa Pompilius, the ſecond king of the 
n Romans, who lived upwards of an hundred years before, 
7 had been Pythagoras's diſciple ; an opinion that very pro- 
l- bably was grounded on the reſemblance of their manners, 
2 diſpoſition, and principles. 

ud The whole country ſoon felt very happy effects from 
2 the preſence of this 1 6 An inclination 
n- for ſtudy, and a love of wiſdom, diſfuſed themſelves almoſt 


univerſally in a very ſhort time. Multitudes flocked from 
all the neighbouring cities to get a ſight of Pythagoras, to 
hear him, and to improve by his ſalutary courſels. The 
ſeveral princes of the country took a pleaſure in inviting 
him to their courts, which they thought honoured by his 
preſence; and all were delighted with his converſation, and 


ul · glad to learn from him the art of governing nations with 
ary wiſdom. His ſchool became the moſt famous that had 


ever been till that age. He had no leſs than four or five 
hundred diſciples, Before he admitted them in that quali- 
ty, they wete probationers ſive years, during which time he 
obliged them to keep the ſtricteſt ſilence; thinking it pro- 
per for them to be inſtructed, before they ſhould attempt to 
ſpeak. I ſhall take notice of his tenets and ſentiments, when 


(X) Liv. IL. i. N. 18. 0 
Pythagoras, cum in Italiam veniſſet, exornavit eam Graeciam, 
quae Magna dicta eſt, et privatim et publice, praeſtantiſſimis et inſti- 
tutis, et artibus. Cic. Tuſcul. Quaeſt. I. v. n. 10. 0 
Bb 2 
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1 come to ſpeak of the various ſects of philoſophers. It was yea 
well known, that the tranſmigration of ſouls was one of the Del 
chief of them. His diſciples had the greateſt reyerence for whi 
every word he uttered; and, if he did but barely aver a ther 
thing, he was immediately believed without its being once gave 
examined; and to affirm the truth of any thing, they uſed to min 
expreſs themſelves in this manner, (y) The maſter ſaid it. their 
However, the diſciples carried their deference and docility them 
too far, in thus waving all inquiry, and in ſacriſicing im- of ri 
plicitly their reaſon and underſtanding; a ſacriſice that ought but! 
to be made only to the divine authority, which is infi- dited 
nitely ſuperior to our reaſon and all our knowlege; and chias 
which, conſequently, is authorized to preſcribe laws to us, lent c 
and dictate abſolute obedience. Croto 
The ſchool of Pythagoras bred a great number of illuſ- nate (1 
trious diſciples, who did infinite honour to their maſter; as verbia 
wiſe legiſlators, great politicians, perſons ſkilled in all the tremel 
ſciences, and capable of governing ſtates, and being the mi- great x 
niſters of the greateſt princes *, A long time after his death, bo rel. 
that part of Italy which he had cultivated and improved by were c 
his inſtructions, was ſtill conſidered, as the nurſery and ſeat the pri 
of men {killed in all kinds of literature, and maintained that (e); 
glorious character for ſeveral ages. () The Romans cer- Croton, 
tainly entertained a high opinion of Pythagoras's yirtue and before t 


merit, ſince. the oracle of Delphos having commanded that erful, 


people, during the war of the Samnites, to erect two ſta· were Cul 
tues, in the moſt conſpicuous parts of Rome, the one to the amy of 
wiſeſt, and the other to the moſt valiant among the Greeks; Sybaris 
they accordiogly ſet up two in the Comitium; repreſenting neſs as is 
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Pythagoras and Themiſtocles. Hiſtorians are not exadt 


* 


with reſpect to the time and place of Pythagoras's death, 
II. Caorox. SyBARIS. Tuuaiun. (a) Croton 
Was founded by Myſcellus, chief of the Achaians, the third 


(y) Avro h. (2) Plin. I. xxxiv. e. 6. (a) A. M. 3295 
J. C. 709. Strab. I. vi. p. 262. et 269. Pionyſ. Halicam 
Antiq. Rom. I. ii. p. 121. | 
Pythagoras tenuit Magnam illam Graeciam eum honore, ct d. 
ſciplina, tum etiam auctoritate, multaque ſecula poſtea ſic viguit Pr. 
ihagoreorum nomen, ut nulli ali docti viderentur. Tuſc. Qacſt. 
i. n. 38, | | 


* 
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year of the xviith Olympiad, This Myſcellus being come to 


: Delphos to conſult the oracle of Apollo, about the ſpot on 
Tr which he ſhould build his city, met Archias the Corinthian 
a there, who was arrived upon the ſame account. The god 
ce gave him a favourable audience; and after having deter- 
to mined them with regard to the place that would belt ſuit 
t, their new ſettlements, he propoſed different advantages to 
ty them; and left them, amoag other particulars, the choice 
m- of riches or health. The offer of riches ſtruck Archias, 
ht but Myſcellus deſired health; and, if hiſtory is to be cre- 


fi- dited, Apollo performed his promiſe faithfally to both. Ar- 
chias founded Syracuſe, which ſoon became the moſt opu- 
lent city of Greece, (b) Myſcellus laid the foundations of 
Croton, which became ſo famous for the long life and in- 
nate ſtrength of its inhabitants, that its name was uſed pro- 
verbially, to ſignify a very healthy ſpot, whoſe air was ex- 
tremely pure, The people of it ſignalized themſelves in a 
great number of victories in the Grecian games; and Stra- 
bo relates, that, in the ſame Olympiad, ſeven Crotonians 
were crowned in the Olympic games, and carried off all 
the prizes of the ſtadium, | | 1 
(e) Sybaris was ten leagues (two hundred ſtadia) from 


that 

cer- Croton, and had alſo been founded by the Achaians, but 

» and before the other. This city became afterwards very pow- 

| that erful. Four neighbouring ſtates, and twenty-five cities 
were ſubje& to it; fo that it was, alone, able to raiſe an 


amy of three hundred thouſand men. The opulence of 
Sybaris was ſoon followed by luxury, and ſuch a diſſolute- 
veſs as is ſcarcely credible. The citizens employed them- 
ſelves in nothing but banquets, games, ſhows, parties of 
| pleaſure, and carouſals. Public rewards and marks of diſ- 
uaction were beſtowed on thoſe who gave the moſt mag- 
nificent entertainments; and even to ſuch cooks as were 
beſt ſkilled in the important art of making new diſcoveries 
in the dreſſing diſhes, and inventing new refinements to 
tickle the palate. The Sybarites carried their delicacy and 
effeminacy to ſuch a height, that they carefully removed 
(b) Kporavog vyicgripog, (e) Strab, I. vi. p. 263+; Achen. I. Xi. 
b. 518—5 20. "MI ; X 
Bb 3 
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from their city all ſuch artificers whoſe work was noiſy; 
and would not ſuffer any cocks in it, leſt their ſhrill piere- 
ing crow ſhould diſturb their balmy ſlumbers. 
(d) All theſe evils were heightened by diſſenſion and diſ- 
cord, which at laſt proved their ruin. Five hundred of the 
wealthieſt in the city having been expelled by the faction 
of one Telys, fled to Croton, Telys demanded to have 
them ſurrendered to him; and, on the refuſal of the Cro- 
tonians to deliver them up, (prompted to this generous re- 
ſolution by Pythagoras, who then lived among them), war 
was declared. The Sybarites marched three hundred thou- 
ſand men into the field, and the Crotonians only an hun- 
dred thouſand; but then they were headed by Milo, the 
famous champion, (of whom we ſhall ſoon have occaſion 
to ſpeak), over whoſe ſhoulders a lion's ſkin was thrown, 
and himſelf armed with a club, like another Hercules, 
The latter gained a complete victory, and made a dread- 
ful havock of thoſe who fled; ſo that very few eſcaped, 
and their city was depopulated. About threeſcore years 
after, ſome Theſſalians came and ſettled in it; however, 
they did not long enjoy peace, being driven out by the 
Crotonians. Being thus reduced to the moſt fatal extre · 
mity, they implored the ſuccour of the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians, The latter, moved to compaſſion at their 
deplorable condition, after cauſing proclamation to be made 
in Beloponnefus, that all who were willing to affiſt that co- 
lony were at liberty to doit, ſent the Sybarites a fleet of ten 
ſhips, under the command of Lampon and Xenocrates, 
(e) They built a city near the antient Sybaris, and cal- 
led it Thurium, Two men, greatly renowned for their 
learning, the one an orator, the other an hiſtorian, ſettled 
in this colony. The firſt was Lyſias, at that time but fl. 
teen years of age. He lived in Thurium, till the ill fate 
which befel the Athenians in Sicily, and then went to 4. 
'thens. The ſecond was Herodotus. Though he was bern 
in Halicarnaſſus, a city of Caria, he was however conl- 
(d) A. M. 3474. Ant. J. C. 520. Diod. I. xii. p. 76----85- 
(e) g. M. 3560: Ant. J. C. 444. Dionyſ. Halicarn, in vit. Ii. 
5. 62 ; Suab. I. xiv. P. 656, _ 
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dered as 2 native of Thurium, becauſe he ſettled there 


1 with that colony. I ſhall ſpeak more largely of him hereafter, 

Diviſions ſoon broke out in the city, on occaſion of the 
. new inhabitants, whom the reſt would exclude from all 
* public employments and privileges. But as theſe were 
* much more numerous, they repulſed all the antient Syba- 
re rites, and got the, ſole poſſeſſion of the city. Being ſup- 
o- ported by the alliance they made with the people of Cro- 
e ton, they ſoon grew vaſtly powerful; and having ſettled a 
ar popular form of government in their city, they divided the 
u- citizens into ten tribes, which they called by the names of 
n- the different yations whence they ſprung. 


III. CHARONDAS, the legiſlator. They now bent their 
whole thoughts to the ſtrengthening of their government 
by wholeſome laws; for which purpoſe they made choice 
of Charondas, who had been educated in Pythagoras's 
ſchool, to digeſt and draw them up. I ſhall quote ſome 
of them in this place. 

1. He excluded from the ſenate, and all public employ» 
ments, all ſuch as thould marry a ſecond wife, in caſe any 
children by their firſt wife were living; being perſuaded, 
that any man who was ſo regardleſs of his children's inte- 
reſt, would be equally ſo of his country's, and be as worth- 
leſs a magiſtrate as he had been a father. 

2. He ſentenced all falſe accuſers to be carried through 
every part of the city crowned with heath or broom, as 
the vileſt of men; an ignominy which moſt of them were 
not able to ſurvive, The city thus delivered from thoſe 
pelts of ſociety, was reſtored to its former tranquillity, 
And indeed, * from calumniators generally ariſe all feuds 


** and conteſts, whether of a public or private nature; and 
t fif- yet, according to Tacitus's obſervation, they are too much 
| fate tolerated in moſt governments, | 

* 3. He enacted a new kind of law againſt another ſpecies 


of peſts, which in a ſtate generally firſt occaſions depravity 
of manners; by ſuffering all thoſe to be proſecuted who 
ſhould form a correſpondence or contract a friendſhip with 
wicked men, and by laying a heavy fine upon them, 


* Delatores, genus hominum publico exitio repertum, et poenis 
qJaidem nunquam fayis coercitum, Tacit. Annal. I. iv. c. 30, 


rr 
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4. He required all the children of the citizens to be 
educated in the belles lettres; the effect of which is to po- 
liſh and civilize the minds of men, inſpiring them with gen. 
tleneſs of manners, and inclining them to virtue ; all which 
conſtitute the felicity of a ſtate, and are equally neceſſary to 
citizens of all conditions. In this view he appointed ſalarics 
(paid by the ſtate) for maſters and preceptors; in order that 
learning, by being communicated gratis, might be acquired 
by all, He conſidered ignorance as the greateſt of evils, and 
the ſource whence all vices flowed, 

5. He made a law with reſpe& to orphans which appears 
ſufficiently judicious, by intruſting the care of their educa- 
tion to their relations by the mother's fide, as their lives 


| would not be in danger from them; and the management 


of their eſtates to their paternal relations, it being the in- 
tereſt of theſe to make the greateſt advantage of them, ſince 
they would inherit them, in caſe of the demiſe of their wards, 

6. Inſtead of putting deſerters to death, and thoſe who 
quitted their ranks and fled in battle, he only ſentenced 
them to make their appearance during three days, in the 
city, dreſſed in the habit of women, imagining, that the 
dread of ſo i ignominious a puniſhment would produce the 
ſame effect as putting to death; and being, at the ſame 
time, deſirous of giving ſuch cowardly citizens an oppore 


. tunity of atoning for their fault, 


7. To prevent his laws from being too raſhly or eaf ly 
abrogated, he impoſed a very ſevere and hazardous condi- 
tion on all perſons who ſhould propoſe to alter or amend 
them in any manner, Theſe were ſentenced to appear in 
the public aſſembly with a halter about their necks ; and, 
in caſe the alteration propoſed did not paſs, they were to 
be immediately ſtrangled. There were but three amend- 
ments ever propoſed, and all bf them admitted. 
Charondas did not long ſurvive his own laws, Returning 
one day from purſuing ſome thieves, and finding a tumult in 
the city, he came armed into the aſſembly, though he him- 
ſelf lad prohibited this 'by an expreſs law, A certain perſon 
objected to him, in ſevere terms, that he violated his cwn 
laws: 1 do not violate them, ſays he, but thus ſeal 1h: 
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avith my blood; ſaying which, he plunged his ſword into 


his boſom, and expired. 5 | 
IV. ZALEUCUS, another laugiver. (f) At the ſame 


time, there aroſe among the Locrians another famous legiſ- 
lator, Zaleucus by name, who, as well as Charondas, had 


been Pythagoras's diſciple. There is now ſcarce any thing 


,excant of his, except 4 kind of preamble to his laws, which 
gives à molt advantageous idea of them. He requires, 


above all things, of the citizens, to believe and be firmly : 


perſuaded, that there are gods; and adds, that the bare 
caſting up our eyes to the heavens, and contemplating their 


order and beauty, are ſufficient to convince us, that it is 


impoſſible ſo wonderful a fabric could have been formed by 
mere chance or human power. As the natural conſequence 


of this belief, he exhorts men to honour and revere the gods; 
as the authors of whatever is good and juſt among mortals; 
and to honour them, not merely by ſacrifices and ſplendid 
gifts, but by a ſage conduct, and by purity and innocence 
of manners; theſe being infinitely more grateful to the 
immortals, than all the facrifices that can be offered, 
After this religious exordium, in which he deſcribes the 
Supreme Being, as the ſource whence all laws flow, as the 
chief authority which commands obedience to them, as the 
molt powerful motive for our faithful obſervance of them, 
and as the perfect model to which mankind ought to con- 


form; he deſcends tothe particulars of thoſe duties which 
men owe to one another; and lays down a precept which is 


yery well adapted to preſerve peace and unity in ſociety, by 


injoining the individuals of it not to make their hatred and 
diſſenſions perpetual, which would argue an unſociable and 


ſavage diſpoſition ; but to treat their enemies as men who 
would ſoon be their friends. This is carrying morality to 
as great a perfection as could be expected from Heathens. 

Wich regard to the duty of judges and magiſtrates, after 
repreſenting to them, that, in pronouncing ſentence, they 
ought never to ſuffer themſelves to be biaſſed by friendſhip, 
hatred, or any other paſſion; he only exhorts them not to 
behave with the leaſt haughtineſs or ſeverity towards the 


(e) Diod, I. ii. p. 79—85. int 
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parties engaged in law, ſince ſuch are but too unhappy, in 
being obliged to undergo all the toils and fatigues inſeparable 
from law-ſuits, The office indeed of judges, how laborious 
ſoever it may be, is far from giving them a right to uſe the 
contending parties with ill nature; the very form and ef- 
- ſence of their employment requiring them to behave with 
impartiality, and to do juſtice on all occaſions; and when 
they diſtribute this even with mildneſs and humanity, it is 
only a debt they pay, and not a favour they grant. 
To baniſh luxury from his republic, which he looked 
upon as the certain deſtruction of a government, he did not 
follow the practice eſtabliſhed in ſome nations, where it is 
thought ſufficient, for the reſtraining it, to puniſh, by pe- 
cuniary mulcts, ſuch as infringe the laws made on that oc- 
caſion. But he acted, ſays the hiſtorian, in a more artful 
and ingenious, and at the ſame time more effectual manner, 
He prohibited women from wearing rich and eoſtly ſtuffs, 
embroidered robes, precious ſtones, ear-rings, necklaces, 
bracelets, gold rings, and ſuch like ornaments; excepting 
none from this law but common proſtitutes. He enacted 
a like law with regard to the men; excepting, in the ſame 
manner, from the obſervance of it, ſuch only as were willing 
to paſs for debauchees and infamous wretches. By theſe 
regulations he eaſily, and without violence, preſerved the 
citizens from the leaſt approaches to luxury — effeminacyꝰ. 
For no perſon was ſo abandoned to all ſenſe of honour, as to 
be willing to wear the badges of his ſhame, under the eye, as 
it were, of all the citizens; ſince this would make him the pu- 
blic laughing · ſtock, and reflect eternal infamy on his family, 
V. MiLo the champion. We have ſeen him at the head 
of an army obtain a great victory. However, he was {till 
more renowned for his athletic ſtrength, than for his mi- 
litary bravery. He was ſirnamed Crotonien/is, from Cro- 
ton the place of his birth. It was his daughter, whom, 
as was before related, Democedes the famous phyſician, 
and Milo's couritryman, married, after he had fled from 
Darius's court to Greece, his native country. 


M More inter veteres recepto, qui ſatis poenarum adverſus impudi® 
in pi profeſſione flagitii eredebant. Tacit. annal, I. i. c. 83. 
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auſanias relates; that Milo, when but Ahild, was 
be victorious in one iche Pythian games 3 
s, at wrd he Olympic games, 
one of which was alſo gaĩhed: in dhood; and that 
challenging a ſeventh time (ins lyMpia): any perſon to 
wreltle with him, he could not engage for want of an 
opponent, He would hold a pomegranate in ſuch a man- 
ner, that, without breaking it, he would graſp it ſo faſt in 
his hand,, that no force could poſſibly wreſt it from him. 
red He would ſtand fo firm on a * diſcus, which had been oiled 
not {WY to make t the more flippery, that it was impoſſible to more 
it is him on thoſe occaſions. He would bind his head with a 


hat he won fix victories, at 


— 


pe- cord, after which, holding his breath ſtrongly, the veins of 
oe - his head would ſwell ſo prodigiouſly as to break the rope. 
ful When Milo, fixing his elbow on his fide, ſtretched forth his 


right hand quite open, with his fingers held cloſe one to the 


affs, other, his thumb excepted, which he raiſed, the utmoſt 
ces, ſtrength of man could not ſeparate his little fioger from 
ting the other three, | 

Qed All this was only a vain and puerile oſtentation of his 


ſtrength, Chance, however, gave him an opportunity of 
making a much more laudable uſe of it. (h) One day 
as he was attending the lectures of Pythagoras, (for he 
was one of his moſt conſtant diſciples), the pillar which 
ſupported the cieling of the ſchool in which the pupils were 
aſſembled, being ſhaken by ſome accident, Milo ſupport- 


e, ed it by his ſingle ſtrength, gave the auditors time to get 
epa - way, and afterwards he eſcaped himſelf, 

mily, What is related of the voracious appetite of the Athle- 
head WY tae is almoſt incredible, (i) Milo's appetite was ſcarce 


ſlatiated with twenty minae (pounds) of meat, the fame 


s mi- quantity of bread, and three + congii of wine every day. 
Cro- Athenaeus relates, that this champion having run the whole 
hom, length of the ſtadium, with a bull of four years old on 
ician, WY dis ſhoulders, he afterwards knocked him down with one 


(g) I. vi. p. 369, 370. 

0 Strab. I. vi. p. 263. (i) Athen. I. x. p. 412. 
This diſeus was a kind of quoit, flat and round. 

+ Thirty pounds, or fifteen quarts, 
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292 The HTS ToRx of the 
ſtroke of his fiſt, and eat the whole beaſt that very d 
I will take it for granted, that all the other particu 
related of Milo are tig Hut isit probable, that one man 
could deyour a whole in ſo ſhort a time? 

(x) We are told, that Milo, when advanced to a very 
great age, ſeeing the reſt of the champions wreſtling, and 
gazing upon his own arms which once were ſo vigorous and 
robuſt, but were then very much enfeebled by time, he burſt 
into tears, and cried, Alas! theſe arms are now dead. 

(1) And yet he either forgot or concealed his weakneſs 
from himſelf; the ſtrong perſuaſion he entertained of his 
own ſtrength, and which he preſerved to the laſt, proving 
fatal to him. Happening to meet, as he was travelling, 
an old oak, which had been opened by ſome wedges that 
were forced into it, he undertook to ſplit it in two by his 
bare ſtrength. But, after forcing out the wedges, his 
arms were catched in the trunk of the tree, by the violence 
with which it.cloſed ; ſo that being unable to diſengage 
his hands, he was devoured by wolves. 157115 

m) An author has judiciouſſy obſerved, that this ſurpri- 
Gngly-robuſt champion, who prided himſelf ſo much in his 
bodily ſtrength, was the weakeſt of men with regard to a 
paſſion, which often ſubdues and captivates the ſtrongeſt ; a 
courtez an having gained ſo great an aſcendant over Milo, 
that ſhe tyrannized over him in the moſt imperious manner, 
and made him obey whatever commands ſhe laid upon him, 


C HA P. III. TOW! 
Dye war of Peleponneſus. 
2111 ? R F#) © O0MS15a! 


(n) T: HE Peloponneſian war; which Lam now entering 
| upon, began about the end of the-firſt year of 
the LXXXVIIth Olympiad, and laſted twenty-feven years, 
Thucydides has writ the hiſtory of it to the 21ſt year in- 
cluſively. He gives us an accurate account of the ſeveral 
tranſactions of every year, which he divides into campaigns 
and winter- quarters. However, I ſhall not be ſo minute, 


(x) Cic. de Senect. n. 27. (1) Pauſan. I. vi. p. 370. 
(m) Alian, I. ii. c. 24. (n) A. M. 3573. Ant. J. C. 431. 
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PERSIANS and GRECIANS. 293 
and ſhall only extract ſuch parts of it as appear moſt en- 

1 tertainiog and inſtructive. Plutarch and Diodorus Siculus 

an will alſo be of great aſſiſtance to me on this occaſion. 


SecT. I. The fiege of Plataeae by the Thebans. Aller- 


x. nate ravages of Attica and Peloponneſus. Honours 
* paid to the Athenians who fell in the firſt campaign. 
rt The firſt year of the war, 
(o) ＋ HE firſt act of hoſtility by which the war began, 
05 was committed by the Thebans, who beſieged 
7 


Plataeae, a city of Boeotia, in alliance with Athens. They 
were introduced into it by treachery ; but the citizens 
falling upon them in the night, killed them, about two 
hundred excepted that were taken priſoners, and who a 
little after were put to death. The Athenians, as ſoon 
as news was brought of the action at Plataeae, ſent ſuc- 
cours and proviſions thither, and cleared the city of all 
perſons who were incapable of bearing arms, 

The truce being evidently broke, both ſides prepared 
openly for war; and ambaſſadors were ſent to all places, 
to ſtrengthen themſelves by the alliance of the Greeks and 
barbarians, © Every part of Greece was in motion; ſome 
few ſtates and cities excepted, which continued neuter, till 
they ſhould ſee the event of the war, The majority were 
for the Lacedaemonians, as being the deliverers of Greece, 
and eſpouſed their intereſt very warmly, becauſe the Athe- 
nians, forgetting that 'the moderation and gentleneſs with 
which they commanded over others, had procured them 
many allies, had afterwards alienated the greateſt part of 
them by their pride and the ſeverity of their government, 
and incurred the hatred, not only of thoſe who were then 
ſubje& to them, but of all ſuch as were apprehenſive of 


ears becoming their dependents. In this temper of mind were 
5 the Greeks at that time. The confederates of each of 
ve 


thoſe ſtates were as follows. | 

All Peloponneſus, Argos excepted, which ſtood neuter, 
(o) Thueyd. 1. B. p. 99—122.; Diod. I. xii. p. 97100. ; Plut, 
in Periel. p. 170, a 
Vor. III. Cc 
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294 The HIS TO Rx of the 
had declared for Lacedaemonia. The Achaians, the in- 
habitants of Pellene excepted, had alfo joined them; but 
the latter alſo engaged inſenſibly in that war. Out of 
Peloponneſus were the people of Megara, Loeris, Boeotia, and aff 
Phocis, Ambracia, Leucadia, and Anactorium. The 
The confederates of the Athenians were, the people of che we 
Chios, Leſbos, Plataeae, the Meſſenians of Naupactus; the reren 
greateſt part of the Acarnanians, Corcyrans, Cephalenians, foreſau 
and Zacynthians; beſides the ſeveral tributary countries, they ſhi 
as maritime Caria, Doria that lies near it, Ionia, the Helle: the Ath 
ſpont ; and the cities of Thrace, Chalcis and Potidaea ex-. V 
cepted ; all the iſlands between Crete and Peloponneſus, fo far fr 
eallward ; and the Cyclades, Melos and Thera excepted, ſons, we 
Immediately after the attempt on Plataeae, the Lace - e. Pe 
daemonians had ordered forces to be levied both within order, tt 
and without Peloponneſus; and made all the preparations the Lace 
neceſſary for entering the enemy's country. All things be- * conſe: 
ing ready, two thirds of the troops marched to the iſthmus (iſ'*"* the 
of Corinth, and the reſt were left to guard the country, to guard 
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Archidamus king of Lacedaemonia, who commanded the M ©2Y Pe 

| army, aſſembled the generals and chief officers, and calling mans, 

up the remembrance of the great actions performed by their ties WC 

. | anceſtors, and thoſe they themſelves had done, or been 7 of a 
#1 eye · witneſſes to, he exhorted them to ſupport, with the oy t 
al utmoſt efforts of their valour, the priſtine glory of their Y ericle 
4 | reſpective cities, as well as their own fame. He declared, | ak d 
4 | tbat the eyes of all Greece were upon them ; and that, u per 5 
Þi . expectation of the ifſue of a war which would determine its = — f 
4 | fate, they were inceſſantly addreſſing heaven in favour of: 4 buy: 
4 pegs who were as dear to them as the Athenians were . bolt Sf 
= ecome odious : That, however, he could not deny, but 4 1 
* chat they were going to march againſt an enemy, who te - 2 
bi greatly inferior to them in numbers and in ſtrength, wer 3 et 
| nevertheleſs very powerful, warlike, and daring ; and whole ain 2 

courage would doubtleſs be ſtill more inflamed by the ſęhH * e 

of danger, and the laying waſte of their territories * : Thu the 2 r 

therefore they muſt exert themſelves to the utmolt, . "x 4 

2 Gnarus krimis eyentibus metum aut fiduciam gigni, Tough to t 


Annal. I. Xii. c. 31. 
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ſpread an immediate terror in the country they were go- | 


ing to enter, and to inſpire the allies with new vigour. The 
whole army anſwered in the loudeſt acclamations of joy, 


6 ! and aſſured their generals, that they would do their duty. 
3 The aſſembly breaking up, Archidamus, ſtill zealous for 
mn Ot welfare of Greece, and meditating how he might beſt 
* prevent a rupture, the dreadful conſequences of which he 
| foreſaw, ſent a Spartan to Athens, to endeavour, before 
Y they ſhould come to hoſtilities, to prevail, if poſſible, with 
1 the Athenians to lay aſide their deſigns ; ſince otherwiſe an 
„am would ſoon march into Attica. But the Athenians, 


* ſo far from admitting him to audience, or hearing his rea- 
bons, would not ſo much as ſuffer him to come into their 
city ; Pericles having prevailed with the people to make an 
order, that no herald or ambaſſador ſhould be received from 
the Lacedaemonians, till they had firſt laid down their arms. 
In conſequence of this, the Spartan was commanded to 
leave the country that very day; and an eſcort was ſent 
to guard him to the frontiers, and to prevent his ſpeaking 
o any perfon by the way. At this taking leave of the A- 
enians, he told them, that, from that day, great cala- 
nities would enſue to all Greece. Archidamus, ſeeing no 
opes of a reconciliation, marched for Attica, at the head 
of ſixty thouſand choſen forces. | 
Pericles, before the Lacedaemonians had entered this 
ountry, declared to the Athenians, that' ſhould Archida- 
nus, when he was laying waſte their territories, ſpare his 
pericles's) lands, either on account of the right of hoſpitali- 
y which ſubſiſted between them, or to furniſh his enemies, 
nd thoſe who envied him, with a handle to ſlander him, 
s holding intelligence with him, he declared, that, from 
hat day he made over all his lands and houſes'to the ci- 
y of Athens. He remonſtrated to the Athenians, that it 
as their intereſt to conſume the enemy's troops, by pro» 
actiog the war; and that, for this purpoſe, they muſt im- 


he bg ediately remove all their effects out of the country, retire 
J. d the city, and ſhut themſelves up in it without ever ha- 
nolt, 


irding a battle, The Athenians indeed had not forces 


jough to take the field, and oppoſe the enemy. Their 
Ce 2 


296 The His Tory of the | 
troops; excluſive of thoſe in garriſon, amounted but to thir I 
teen thouſand heavy - armed ſoldiers, and ſixteen thouſand Atheni 
inhabitants, including the young and old, the citizens as the cou 
well as others, who' were appointed to defend Athens; to it, a 
and beſides theſe, twelve hundred troopers, ineluding the ed. I 
archers who rode on horſe- back, and ſixteen hundred foot - by thel 
archers. This was the whole army of the Athenians. But prevent 
their chief ſtrength conſiſted in a fleet of three hundred gal- would 
leys, part of which were ordered to lay waſte the enemy's ſeveral 
country, and the reſt to awe the allies on whom contribu- the city 
tions were levied, without which the Athenians could not i of the | 
the expences of the war, | advance 
The Athenians, animated by the warm exhortations of near At] 
Pericles, brought from the country their wives, their He the 
children, their moveables, and all their effects; after which exaſper 
they pulled down their houſes, and even carried off the to defer 
timber of them. With regard to the cattle of all kinds, coming 


they conveyed: chem into the iſfand of Euboea, and the It in 
neighbouring iſles. However, they were deeply affictel iſ haughty 
at this fad and precipitate migration, and it everi forced Wh Wanner 
tears from their eyes. From the time the Perſians left to themi 
their country, that is, for near fifty years, they had er- dreadful 
joyed the ſweets of peace, wholly employed in cultivating I es and f 
their lands, and feeding their flocks. But now (fad fats I focking 
of war !) they were obliged to abandon every thing. They I fore dem 
took up their babitations in the city, as conveniently f momans, 
they could, in the midſt of ſach confuſion ; reyring either plainly, | 
to their relations or friends; and ſome withdrew even t0 thing, an 
the temples and other public places. they mar 
In the mean time, the Lacedaemonians, being ſet out ©? army 
upon their march, entered the country, and encamped at iſ ®oiceſt 
Oenoe, which is the firſt fortreſs towards Boeotia. The) Belides, | 
employed a long time in preparing the attack, and rai of the citi 
ing the batteries; for which reaſon complaints were made flexibly 
againſt Archidamus, as if he carried on the war indolently, ¶ us of not 
becauſe he had not approved of it, He was accuſed of be- ¶ dor oft 
ing too flow in his marches, and of encamping too long I aſſemble e 
near Corinth, He was alſo charged with having been t00 form ſome 
dilatory in raiſing the army, and having deſired to give tit Us power 
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Athenians opportunity to carry off all their effects out of 
the country; whereas, they ſaid, had he marched ſpeedily in- 
to it, all they had might have been plundered and deſtroy- 
ed. His deſign, however, was, to engage the Athenians, 
dy theſe delays, to agree to an accommodation; and to 
prevent a rupture, the conſequences of whieh he foreſaw 
would be pernicious to all Greece. Finding, after making 
ſeveral aſſaults, that it would be impoſſible for him to take 
the city, he raiſed the ſiege, and entered Attica in the midſt 
of the harveſt. Having laid waſte the whole country, he 
advanced as far as Acharnae, one of the greateſt towns 
near Athens, and but fifteen hundred paces from the city. 
He there pitched his camp, in hopes that the Athenians, 
exaſperated to ſee him advanced ſo near, would ſally out 
to defend their country, and give him an opportunity of 
coming to a battle. | 

It indeed was a great mortification to the Athenians, 
haughty and imperious, to be braved and inſulted in this 
manner by an enemy, whom they did not think ſuperior 
to themſelves in courage. They were eye · witneſſes of the 
dreadful havoc made of their lands, and ſa all their houſ- 
es and farms in a blaze, This fad ſpectacle was now ſo 
ſhocking, that they could not bear it any longer, and there - 
fore demanded fiercely to be led out againft the Lacedae - 
monians, be the conſequence what it would. Pericles ſaw 
plainly, that the Athenians would thereby hazard every 
thing, and expoſe their city to certain deſtruction, ſhou@ 
they march out to engage, under. the walls of theit city, 
an army of ſixty thouſand fighting men, compoſed of the 
choiceſt troops at that time in Boeotia and Peloponneſus. 
Beſides, he had made it his chief maxim to ſpare the blood 
of the citizens, ſince that was an irreparable loſs. Purſuing 
nflexibly therefore the plan he had laid down, and ſtudi- 


ous of nothing but how he might check the impatience an 
ardor of the Athenians, he was particularly careful not to 


aſſemble either the ſenate or the people, leſt they ſhould 

form ſome fatal reſolution, in {pite of all the oppoſition in 

bis power, His friends uſed all the intreaties imagioable 
Cc 3 | 
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to make him change his conduct. His enemies, on the o- 
ther fide, endeavoured to ſtagger him, by their menaces 
and ſlanderous diſcourſes. They ſtrove. to rouſe him by 
_ ſongs and ſatires, in which they aſperſed him, as a man of 
a cowardly, inſenſible caſt of mind, who baſcly gave up his 
country to the ſword of the enemy. But no man ſhowed 
ſo much rancour againſt Pericles as Cleon, He was the 
ſon of a currier, and alſo followed that trade. He had 
raiſed himſelf by faction, and probably by a ſpecies of me- 
rit which thoſe muſt poſſeſs who would riſe in popular go- 
vernments. He had a thundering, and at the ſame time 
a ſpecious voice; and beſides, he poſſeſſed, in a wonderful 
manner, the art of gaining the people, and bringing them 
over to his intereſt. It was he who enacted a law, that 
three boli, not two as before, ſhould be given to each of 
the ſix thouſand judges. The characteriſtics which more 
immediately diſtinguiſhed him, were, an inſupportably vain 
opinion of his own abilities, a ridiculous perſuaſion of his 
uncommon merit; and a boldneſs of ſpeech, which he car- 
ried to ſo high a pitch of inſolence as to ſpare no man, 
But none of theſe things could move Pericles, 4 His great 
ſtrength of mind raiſed him above low, vulgar clamours, 
Like a good pilot in a raging ſtorm, who, after he has given 
out the proper orders, and taken all the precautions necel- 
fary, is ſtudious of nothing but how to make the belt uſe 
of his art, without ſuffering himſelf to be moved by the tears 
oy intreaties of thoſe whom fear has diſtracted; Pericles, in 
like manner, after having put the city in a good poſture df 
defence, and poſted guards in all places to ptevent a ſur 
prize, followed thoſe counſels which his prudence ſaggelt- 
ed, entirely regardleſs of the complaints, the taunts and li 
centious diſcourſes of the citizens; from a firm perfuaſion, 
that he knew much better than they in what manner the) 
were to be governed. (p) It then appeared evidently, lay 
Plutarch, that Pericles was abſolute maſter of the mids 


i(p) Plat; An ſeni Ger. fit Refp. p. 184. 
It is he whom Ariſtophanes has inveighed fo much againſt. i 


ſeveral of his comedies. : | 
+ Spernendis rumeribus validus. Tacit, 
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0+ of the Athenians, ſince he prevailed ſo far, (at ſuch a junc- 
ces ture as this) “ as to keep them from ſallying out of the 
by city, as if he had kept the keys of the city in his own poſ- 
1 of ſeſlon; and fixed, on their arms, the ſeal of his authority, 
his to forbid their making uſe of them. Things happened ex- 
ved actly as Pericles had foretold: for the enemy, finding the 


the Athenians were determined not to ſtir out of their city, 
had and having advice that the enemy's fleet carried fire and 
mes ſword into their territories, they raiſed their camp, and, 


g0- after making dreadful havoc ia the whole country through 
ime which they marched, they returned to Peloponneſus, and 
retired to their ſeveral homes. | 


It might here be aſked, why Pericles ated, on this oc- 
that caſion, in a quite different manner from what Themiſtocles 
+ of had done about fifty years before, when, at Xerxes's ap- 


proach, he made the Athenians march out of their city, 


ſhow, that the circumſtances differed widely. Themiſto- 
cles, being invaded. by all the forces of the eaſt, juſtly con- 
cluded that it would be impoſhble for him to withſtand, in 
a lingle city, thoſe millions of barbarians who would have 


ours, poured upon it like a deluge, and deprived him of all hopes 
given of being ſuccoured by his allies. This is the reaſon given 
ecel- by Cicero: Fluctum enim totius barbariae ferre urbs una 


uon poterat. It was therefore prudent in him to retire 
for ſome time, and to let the confuſed multitude of barba- 
rians conſume and deſtroy one another. But Pericles was 


irc of not engaged in ſo formidable and oppreſhve a war. The 
n ſur; odds were not very great, and he foreſaw it would allow 
ooelt- WF him time to breathe, Thus, like a judicious man and an 
ndl: able politician, he kept cloſe in Athens, and could not be 


moved either by the remonſtrances or murmurs of the citi- 
zens. (q) Cicero, writing to his friend Atticus, condemns 
abſolutely the reſolution which Pompey formed and exe- 
cuted, to abandon Rome to Caeſar; whereas he ought, in 
Imitation of Pericles, to have ſhut himſelf up in it with the 


(J) 1. vii. epiſt. x2. 
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ſenate, the magiſtrates, and the worthieſt of the citizens 


who had declared in his favour, | | 
After the Lacedaemonians were retired, the Athenians 


put troops into all the important poſts both by ſea and land, 


purſuant to the plan they intended to follow as long as the 
war continued. They alſo came to a reſolution, to keep 
always a thouſand talents in reſerve *, and an hundred 
galleys; and never to uſe them, except the enemy ſhould 
invade Attica by ſea; at the fame time making it death for 
any man to propoſe the employing them any other way. 
The galleys which had been ſent into Peloponneſus, made 
dreadful havoc there; which conſoled the Athenians, in 
ſome meaſure, for the loſſes they had ſuſtained. One day 
as the forces were going on board, and Pericles was enter» 
ing his own ſhip, a ſudden and total eclipſe of the ſun en · 
ſued, and the earth was overſpread with the deepeſt gloom, 
This phaenomenon filled the minds of the Athenians with 
the utmoſt terror; ſuperſtition, and the ignorance of na- 
tural cauſes, making them conſider ſuch events as fatal 0+ 
mens. Pericles ſeeing the pilot who was on board his ſhip 
aſtoniſhed, and incapable of managing the helm, threw his 
cloak over his face, and aſked him whether he ſaw ? the pi- 
lot anſwering, that the cloak took away all objects from his 
fight; Pericles then gave to him underſtand, that a like cauſe, 
viz. the interpoſition of the vaſt body of the moon between 
his eyes and the ſun, prevented his ſeeing its ſplendor, 
(r) The firſt year of the war of Peloponneſus being now 
elapſed, the Athenians, during the winter, ſolemnized pub- 
lic funerals, according to antient cuſtom, (a practice truly 
humane; and expreſſive of a juſt gratitude), in honour of 
thoſe who had loſt their lives in that campaign, a ceremony 
they obſerved during the whole courſe of that war. For 
this purpoſe they ſet up, three days before, a tent, in which 
the bones of the deceaſed citizens were expoſed ; and every 
perſon ſtrewed flowers, incenſe, perfumes, and things of the 
ſame kind upon thoſe remains. They afterwards were put 
on a kind of chariots, in coffins made of cypreſs wood, ever) 
(r) Thucyd. I. ii. 122----130. 
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| tribe having its particular coffin and chariot ; but in one of 
1 the latter a large empty * coffin was cxriied, in honour of 

| thoſe! whoſe bodies had not been found. The proceſſion 
2 marched with a grave, majeſtic, and religious pomp. A 
d, great number of inhabitants, both citizens and foreigners, 
aſſiſted at this mournful ſolemnity. The relations of the 
deceaſed officers and ſoldiers ſtood weeping at the ſepul- 
chre, Theſe bones were carried to a public monument, 
in the fineſt ſuburb of the city, called the Ceramicus ; 
where were buried, in all ages, thoſe who loſt their lives 
in the field, except the warriors of Marathon, who, to im- 
mortalize their rare value, were interred in the field of 
battle, Earth was afterwards laid over them, and then 
one of the citizens of the greateſt diſtinction pronounced 
their funeral oration, Pericles was now appointed to ex- 
erciſe this honourable office. When the ceremony was 
ended, he went from the ſepulchre to the tribunal, in or- 
der to be the better heard, and ſpoke the oration, the whole 
of which Thucydides bas tranſmitted to us. Whether it 
was really compoſed by Pericles, or by the hiſtorian, we 
may affirm that it is truly worthy the reputation of both 
thoſe great men, as well for the noble ſimplicity of the ſtyle, 
as for the juſt beauty of the thoughts, and the greatneſs 
of the ſentiments which ſhine in every part of it. (s) Af- 
ter having paid, in ſo ſolemn a manner, this double tribute 


„een of tears and applauſes, to the memory of thoſe brave ſol- 
r. ders who had ſacriſiced their lives to defend the liberties 
now of their country; the public, who did not confine theirs 
pub gratitude to empty ceremonies and tears, maintained their 


widows, and all their infant-orphans. This was a power- 
fal + incentive to animate the courage of the citizens; for, 
great men are formed, where merit is beſt rewarded. 
About the cloſe of the ſame campaign, the Athenians 
concluded an alliance with Sitalces, king of the Odryſians 


* in Thrace; and, in conſequence of this treaty, his ſon was 
x the 

e put — (s) Thucyd. P. 130. | 0 
very Theſe are called Cenotaphia. 
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admitted a citizen of Athens. They alſo made an accom- 
modation with Perdiccas king of Macedonia, by reſtoring 
him the city of Thermae; after which they Joined their 
forces, in order to carry on the war in Chalcis; 


Sect, Il. The plague makes dreadful havoc in Attica, 
2 Pericls is 2 of the command. The Lacedae- 
 monians addreſs the Perfians for aid. reg 
taken by the Athenians, Pericles is reſtored to his 
employment. His death, and that of Anaxagoras. 


Second and third years of the arts 
the beginning of the ſecond campaign, the enemy 
9 I herd th nk, va into the country as before, and 
Jaid it waſte, But the plague made a much greater de- 
vaſtation in Athens; the like having never been al * 
is related, that it began in Ethiopia, whence it deſcen 
into Egypt, from thence ſpread over Libya, and a great 
part of Perſia; and at laſt broke at once, like a e 8 
Athens. Thueydides, who himſelf was ſeized mY t « 
deadly diſeaſe, has deſcribed very minutely, the a” 
circumſtances and ſymptoms of it, in order, ſays he, that 2 
faithful and exa relation of this calamity may ſerve as an 
inſtruction to poſterity, in caſe the like ſhould om 1 i: 
(u) Hippocrates, who was employed to viſit the ick, i 
alſo deſcribed it in a medical, and (x) Lucretius in a 2 
etical way. This peſtilence baffled the utmoſt _— e 
art; the moſt robuſt conſtitutions were unable to _ an 
3s attacks; and the greateſt care and {kill of the phyl wm 
were a feeble help to thoſe who were infected. The in 
a perſon was ſeized, he was ſtruck with deſpair, which * | 
diſabled him from attempting a cure. The aſſiſtance t : 
was given them was ineffectual, and proved mortal « a 
ſuch of their relations as had the courage to approach t * 
The prodigious quantity of baggage which had been 9 „ 
ed out of the country into the city, proved very —_— r 
Moſt of the inhabitants, for want of lodging, lived in itt 
(tt) A. M. 3574. Ant. J. C. 430. Thucyd. I. ii. p. 130147 


Diod. p. ror, 102.; Plut. in Pericl. p. 171. 
tu) Epidem, I. iti. $. 3. (x) 1. ü. c. 47. 
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bottages, in which they could ſcarce breathe, during the 
Taging heat of the ſummer; ſo that they were ſeen either 
piled one upon the other, (the dead, as well as thoſe who 
were dying), or elſe crawling through the ſtreets; or lying 
along by the fide of fountains, to which they had dragged 
themſelves, to quench the raging thirſt which conſumed 
them, The very temples were filled with dead bodies, 
and every part of the city exhibited a dreadful image of 
death; without the leaſt remedy for the preſent, or the 
leaſt hopes with regard to futurity. * 

(y) The plague, before it ſpread into Attica, had made 
wild havoc in Perſia, Artaxerxes, who had been inform- 
ed of the mighty reputation of Hippocrates of Cos, the 
greateſt phyſician of that or any other age, cauſed his go- 
vernors to write to him, to invite him into his dominions, in 
order that he might preſcribe to thoſe who were infected. 
The king made him the moſt advantageous offers; ſetting 
no bounds to his rewards on the fide of intereſt, and, with 
regard to honours, promiſing to make him equal with the 
molt conſiderable perſons in his court, The reader has 
already been told the prodigious regard which was ſhown 
to the Grecian phyſicians in Perſia ; and, indeed, was it poſ- 
ible that ſo uſeful a man as Hippbcrates could be too well 
rewarded ? However, all the glitter of the Perſian riches 
and dignities were not capable to corrupt him; nor ſtifle the 
hatred and averſion which was become natural to the Greeks 
for the Perſians, ever ſince the latter had invaded them. 
This great phyſician therefore ſent no other anſwer but this, 
that he was free from either wants or defires : that he owed 
all his cares to his fellow-citizens and countrymen ;. and 
was under no obligations to barbarians, the declared ene- 
mies of Greece. Kings are not uſed to denials. Artaxerxes, 
herefore, in the higheſt tranſports of rage, ſent to the city 
of Cos, the native place of Hippocrates, and where he was 
at that time; commanding them to deliver up to him that 
inſolent wretch, in order that he might be brought to con- 
lign puniſhment; and threatening, in caſe they refuſed, to 
ay waſte their city and iſland in ſuch a manner, that not 


(7) Uippocrat, in epiſt. 
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the leaſt footſteps of it ſhould remain. However, the in- 


habitants of Cos were not under the leaſt terror, They in or 
made anſwer, That the menaces of Darius and Xerxes had a div 
not been able to prevail with them to give them earth and he he 
water, or to obey their orders; that Artaxerxes's threats The 
would be equally impotent; that, let what would be the ſprea 


conſequence, they would never give up their fellow - citizen; Th 
and that they depended on the protection of the gods, ſaw th 

Hippocrates had ſaid in one of his letters, that he owed and pe 
himſelf entirely to his country. And indeed the inſtant he Pericl 
was ſent for to Athens, he went thither, and did not once ties, a 
ſtir out of the city till the plague was quite ceaſed. He 
devoted himſelf entirely to the ſervice of the ſick ; and to 
multiply himſelf, as it were, he ſent ſeveral of his diſciple 
into all parts of the country; after having inſtructed then 


in what manner to treat their patients. The Athenians were able to 
ſtruck with the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude for this generous iſ broke « 
care of Hippocrates. They therefore ordained, by a public ſ and cor 
decree, that Hippocrates ſhould be initiated in the moſt ex · ¶ Pericles 
alted myſteries, in the ſame manner as Hercules the ſon of {i dot fort 
Jupiter; that a crown of gold ſhould be preſented him, & loften, 
the value of a thouſand ſtaters *, amounting to five hun-M fying hi 
dred piſtoles French money; and that the decree by which ve u 
it was granted him, ſhould be read aloud by a herald in e Vt tim 
public games, on the ſolemn feſtival of Panathenaea; thai /eratic 
the freedom of the city ſhould be given him, and himſelfb . £2u/d . 
maintained, at the public charge, in the Prytaneum, all hs choice of 
lifetime, in caſe he thought proper; in fine, that the chuldre been the 
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of all the people of Cos, whoſe city had given birth to ſ 
great a man, might be maintained and brought up in Athen 
in the ſame manner as if they had been born there. 

In the mean timè the enemy having marched into Atti 
came down towards the coaſt, and advancing ſtill forwaiv 
laid waſte the whole country. Pericles ſtill adhering to ti 
maxim he had eſtabliſhed, not to expoſe the ſafety of i 
{tate to the hazard of a battle, would not ſuffer his troops" 
ſally out of the city: however, before the enemy left th 


The Attic ſtater was a gold n two 3 Hö 
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Plains, he failed to Peloponneſus with an hundred galleys, 
in order to haſten their retreat by his making ſo powerful 
a diverſion; and after having made a dreadful havoc, (as 
he had done the firſt year), he returned into the city. 
* The plague was ſtill there as well as in the fleet, and it 
* ſpread to thoſe troops that were beſieging Potidaea. 

The campaign being thus ended, the Athenians, who 
ſaw their country de populated by two great ſcourges, war 
and peſtilence, began to deſpond, and to murmur againſt 
the Pericles; conſidering him as the author of all their calami- 
ties, as he had involved them in that fatal war, They then 
ſent a deputation to Lacedaemonia, to obtain, if poſſible, 
an accommodation by ſome means or other, firmly reſolved 
to make whatever conceſhons ſhould be demanded of them : 
however, the ambaſſadors returned back without being 
able to obtain any terms, Complaints and murmurs now 


"I broke out afreſh ; and the whole city was in ſuch a trouble 
able and confuſion as ſeemed to prognoſticate the worſt of evils. 
t ex- Pericles,-in the midſt of this univerſal conſternation, could 


not forbear aſſembling the people; and endeavoured to 
ſoften, and at the ſame time to encourage them, by juſti- 
fying himſelf. The reaſons, ſays he, which determined 
you to undertake this war, and which you approved at 


in the that time, are ſtill the ſame ; and are not changed by the 
„ thai /fcration of circumſtances, which neither you nor myſelf 
elf be could foreſee, Had it been left to your option, to make 

all lis £294ce of peace or war, the former would certainly have 
hildret been the more eligible : but as there was no other means 
h to Preſerving your liberty, but by drawing the ford, 
Athens WR , it Poſſible for you to heſitate ? If we are citizens who 
* truly love our country, will our private misfortunes make 


us neglect the common welfare of the tate? Every man 


eels the evil which afflidts him, becauſe it is preſent ; but 

o 27 is ſenſible of the good which will reſult from it, 
yy of becauſe it is not come. Have you forgot the firength and 
L grandeur of your empire? Of the tauo parts which form 


bis globe of ours, viz. the land and ſea, you have abſo- 
ute poſſeſſion of the latter; and no king, or any other 


power, is able to oppoſe your fleets. It is now your duty 
Vor. UI. D d 
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to preſerve this glory and this empire, or to refign it for 
ever. Be not therefore grieved becauſe you are deprived 
of a few country-houſes and gardens, which ought to be 
conſidered no otherwiſe than as the frame of the picture, 
though you would ſeem to make them the picture itſelf, 
Con/ider, that if you do but preſerve your liberty, you 
will eaſily recover them: but that ſhould you ſuffer your- 
ſelves io be deprived of this bleſſing, you will loſe every 
valuable poſſeſſion with it. Do not ſhow leſs genergſii; 
than your anceſiors, who, for the ſake of preſerving it, 
abandoned even their city ; and who, though they had 
not inherited ſuch a glory from their anceſtors, yet ſuf 
fered the worſt of evils, and engaged in the moſt perilus 
enterprizes, to tranſmit it to you, I will confeſs, that 
your preſent calamities are exceedingly grievons, and I 
myſelf am duly ſenſible, and deeply affiited for them, 
But is it juſt in you to exclaim againſt your general, 
merely for an accident that was not to be diverted by all 
the prudence of man and to make him reſponſible for an 
event, in which he has not the leaſt concern? We mul 
ſubmit patiently to thoſe evils which heaven inflicts upen 
us, and vigorouſly oppoſe ſuch as ariſe from our felliw- 
creatures. . As to the hatred and jealouſy which attend 
on your proſperity, they are the uſual lot of all wht le. 
lieve themſelves worthy of commanding. However, la. 
tred and envy are not long-lived," but the glory that ac 
companies exalted actions is immortal. Revolve therefort 
perpetually in your minds, how: fſhameſul and ignominiw 
it-is for men to bow the neck to their enemies, and lou 
glorious it is to triumph over them; and then, animatel 
by this double reflection, march on to danger with joy ai 
intrepidity, aud do not crouch fo tamely in vain 10 it 
Lacedaemonians ; and call to mind, that thoſe who dig 
the greateſt bravery and reſolution in dangers, acquit 
the moſt eſteem and.applauſe. . 

The motives of honour and fame, the remembrance d 
the great actions of their anceſtors, the ſoothing title 0 
ſovereigns of Greece, and above all, the jealouſy of Sparts 

the antient and perpetual rival of Athens, were the uſu 
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r which Peridlea employed to influence and animate 
the Athenians, and had hithetto never failed of ſucceſs; 
But, on this occaſion, the {ene of the preſent evils prevailed 
over every other conſideration, and ſtifled all other thoughts. 
The Athenians indeed did not defign to ſue the Lacedaemo» 
nians any more for peace, but the fight and preſence only 
of Pericles was infupportable to them. They therefore 
deprived him of the command of the army, and ſentenced 
him to pay a fine, which, according to ſome hiſtorians, a- 
mounted to fifteentalents “, and, according to others, fifty. 

However, this public diſgrace of Pericles was not to be 
very laſting. - The anger of the people was appeaſed by 
this firſt effort, and had ſpent itſelf in this injurious treat- 
ment of him, as the bee leaves its ſting in the wound. 
But he was not now ſo happy with regard to his domeſtic 
evils; for, beſides his having loſt a great number of his 
friends and relations by the peſtilence, feuds and diviſions 
had long reigned in his family. Xanthippas, his eldeſt 
fon, who himſelf was:extremely profuſe, and had married 
2 young wife no leſs extravagant, could not bear his father's 
exact oeconomy, who allowed him but a very ſmall ſum for 
his pleaſures. This made him borrow money in his father's 
name, When the lender demanded his debt of Pericles, he 
not only refuſed to pay, but even proſecuted him for it. 
Xanthippus was ſo enraged, that he inveighed in the moſt 
hainous terms againſt his father, exclaiming againſt him in 
all places, and ridiculing openly the aſſemblies he held at his 
houſe, and his conferences with the Sophiſts. He did not 
know that a ſon, though treated unjuſtly, (which was far 
otherwiſe in his caſe), ought to ſubmit patiently to the in- 
jultice of his father, as a citizen is obliged to ſuffer that 
of his country; © + | | 

The plague carried off Xanthippus. At the ſame time 
Pericles loſt his ſiſter, with many of his relations and beſt 
friends, whoſe aſſiſtance he moſt wanted in the adminiſtra» 
tion, But he did not fink under theſe loſſes; his ſtrength 
of mind was not ſhaken by hem; and he was not ſeen to 
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weep or ſhow the uſual marks of ſorrow at the grave of any moſt | 
of his relations, till the death of Paralus, the laſt of his le- biades 
gitimate children. That rude ſtroke quite amazed him, and ſi 
though he did his utmoſt to preſerve his uſual tranquillity, for th 
and not ſhow any outward ſymptoms of ſorrow. But with t 
when he was to put the crown of flowers upon the head a gooc 
of his dead ſon, he could not ſupport the cruel ſpectacle, BM countr 
nor ſtifle the tranſports of his grief, which forced its way Abi 
in cries, in ſobs, and a flood of tears. had ſe 
Pericles, miſled by the principles of a falſe philoſophy, of Pert 
imagined, that bewailing the death of his relations and money 
children, would betray a weakneſs that no way ſuited the WF nominy 
greatneſs of ſoul he had ever ſhewn; and that, on this deliver 
occaſion, the ſenſibility of the father would ſully the glory the glo 
of the conqueror. Exceeding error! childiſh illuſion! fence a 
which either makes heroiſm conſiſt in wild and ſavage cru - ¶ in order 
elty; or leaving the ſame grief and confuſion in the mind, ¶ of the / 
aſſumes a vain outſide of conſtancy and reſolution, merely But the 
to be admired, But does martial bravery extinguiſh nature? Wil cauſed t 
Is a man dead to all humane ſentiments; becauſe he makes 2 ¶ and afte 
conſiderable figure in the ſtate ? Antoninus the emperor Wl tering ti 
had a much juſter way of thinking, when, on occaſion of day, an 
Marcus Aurelius's lamenting the death of the perſon who had of repri 
brought him up, he ſaid, * Suffer bim to be a man, for nei · ¶ were no 
ther philoſophy nor ſovereignty renders us inſenſible. It is ſcar 
Fickleneſs and inconſtancy were the prevailing charac- little bef 
ters of the Athenians ; and as theſe carried them on a ſudden WF ſhewn a 
to the greateſt exceſſes, they ſoon brought them back a- N could ce 
gain within the bounds of moderation and gentleneſs, It was ¶ ſuch cru; 
not long before they repented the injury they had done war, hun 
Pericles, and earneſtly withed to ſee him again in their aſ· Neiſe great 
| ſemblies. By dint of ſuffering, they began to bear patient» Wiſdeen at v 
ly their domeſtic misfortunes, and to be fired more and more Potida 
with a zeal for their country's glory; and in their ardout hen the 
for reinſtating its affairs, they did not know any perſon more want of p 
capable than Pericles of the adminiſtration. Pericles, Xpedting 
that time, never ſtirred out of his houſe, and was in the ut- ¶empts in 


®* Permitte illi ut homo ſit : : neque enim vel philoſophia vel im perium onditione 
tollit affectus. Jul. Capitol, in vit. Antonini Pii, eat then 
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moſt grief for the loſs he had ſuſtained. However, Alci- 
biades and the reſt of his friends intreated him to go abroad, 
and ſhow himſelf in public. The people aſked him pardon 
for their ungrateful uſage of him; and Pericles, moved 
with their intreaties, and perſuaded that it did not become 
a good man to harbour the leaſt reſentment againſt his 
country, reſumed the government. | 
About the end of the ſecond campaign, ſome ambaſſadors 
had fet out from Lacedaemon, in order to ſolicit the king 
of Perſia's alliance, and engage him to furniſh a ſum of 
money for maintaining the fleet: this reflected great ig- 
nominy on the Lacedaemonians, who called themſelves the 
deliverers of Greece, ſince they thereby retracted or ſullied 
the glorious actions they had formerly atchieved in her de- 
ſence againſt Perſia, They went by the way of Thrace, 

in order to diſengage, if poſſible, Sitalces from the alliance 
of the Athenians, and prevail with him to ſuccour Potidaea. 
But they here met with ſome Athenian ambaſſadors, who 
cauſed them to be arreſted, as diſturbers of the public peace, 
and afterwards to be ſent to Athens ; where, without ſuf- 
fering them to be heard, they were put to death the ſame 
day, and their bodies thrown into the open fields, by way 
of repriſal on the Lacedaemonians, who treated all who 
were not of «their party in the ſame inhumane manner, 
It is ſcarce poſſible to conceive how two cities, which, a 
Flittle before, were ſo ſtrongly united, and ought to have 
ſhewn a mutual civility and forbearance for each other, 
could contract ſo inveterate an hatred, and break into 
ſuch cruel acts of violence, as infringe all the laws of 
war, humanity, and nations ; and prompted them to exer- 
eiſe greater cruelties upon one another, than if they had 
been at war with barbarians. : 

Potidaea had now been beſieged almoſt three years; 
hen the inhabitants, reduced to extremities, and in ſuch 
ant of proviſions that ſome fed on human fleſh, and not 

petting any ſuccours from the Peloponneſians, whoſe at- 
empts in Attica had all proved abortive, ſurrendered on 
onditions. The circumſtances which made the Athenians 


eat them with lenity, were the ſeverity of the weather, 
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which exceediagly annoyed the beſiegers; and the prodigious 
expence of the ſiege, which had already coſt * two thouſand 
talents F. They therefore came out of the city with their 
wives and children, as well citizens as foreigners, with each 
but one ſuit of cloaths, and the women too, and only a little 
money to catry them home. The Athenians blamed their 
generals for granting this capitulation without theit order; 
becauſe otherwiſe, as the citizens were reduced to the ut- 
moſt extremities, they would have ſurrendered at diſcre- 
tion, They ſent a colony thither. 
(z) The firſt thing Pericles did, after his being re- elected 
generaliſſimo, was, to propoſe the abrogating of that law, 
which he himſelf had cauſed to be enacted, againſt baſtards, 
when there were legitimate children, It declared, that 
ſuch only ſhould be conſidered as true and legitimate A. 
thenians, whoſe fathers and mothers were both natives of 
Athens ; and it had been executed juſt before with the ut- 
moſt rigor, For the { king of Egypt having ſent to A. 
chens a preſent of forty thouſand meaſures of corn to be 
diſtributed among the people, the baſtards, on account of 
this new law, were involved in a thouſand difficulties, til 
then unpractiſed, and which had not been ſo much 28 
thought of, Near five thouſand of them were condemned 
and ſold as ſlaves, whilſt fourteen thouſand and forty citi 
zens were confirmed in their privileges, and recognized as 
true Athenians. It was thought very ſtrange, that the au- 
thor and promoter of this law ſhould himſelf deſire to have 
it repealed, But the Athenians were moved to compaſhon 
at the domeſtic calamities of Pericles; ſo that they pet- 


(.) A. M. 3575. Ant. J. C. 429. 

* The army which beſieged Potidaea conſiſted of three thouſand 
men, excluſive of the ſinteen hundred who had been ſent under the 
command of Phormio. Every ſoldier received daily two drachms, d 


twenty pence French, for maſter and men, and thoſe of the gals 
Had the ſame pay. Thucyd. I. iii. p. 182. 
_ + Six'millions. * 


$ Plutarch does not name this king. Perhaps it was Tnarvs, fon 
to PEmmetichus king of Lybia, who had cauſed part of the EN. 
tians to take up arms againſt Artaxerxes, and to whom the Athens 


ans above thirty years before, had ſent ſuccours againſt the Perſaus 


Thucyd. 1. i. p. 68. 
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mitted him to enter his baſtard, in his own name, in the 
regiſter of the citizens of his tribe. 

A little after he himſelf was infected with the peſtilence, 
Being extremely ill, and ready to breathe his laſt, the prin · 
cipal citizens, and fach of his friends as had not forſaken 
him, diſcourſiag together in his bed-chamber about his rare 
merit, they ran over his exploits, and computed the num- 
ber of his victories ; for whilſt he was generaliſſimo of the 
Athenians, he had erected, for the glory of their city, nine 
trophies, in memory of as many battles gained by him, 
They did not imagine that Pericles heard what they were 
ſaying, becauſe he ſeemed to have loſt his ſenſes. But it 
was far otherwiſe ; for not a ſingle word of their diſconrſe 
had eſcaped him; when, breaking fuddenly from his ſilence; 
« [ am ſurprized, ſays he, that you ſhould treaſure up fo 
well in your memories, and extol ſo highly, a ſeries of ac- 
tions, in which fortune had ſo great a ſhare, and which 
are common to me with ſo many other generals; and at 
the ſame time ſhould forget the moſt glorious circumſtance 
in my life ; I mean, my never having cauſed a ſingle citi- 
zen to put on mourning.” Excellent words! which very 
few in high ſtations can declare with truth. The Athe- 
nians were deeply afflicted at his death. 

The reader has doubtleſs obſerved, from what has been 
faid of Pericles, that in him were united moſt qualities 
which conſtitute the great man; as thoſe of the admiral, 
by his great (kill in naval affairs; of the great captain, by 
his conqueſts and viRories ; of the high-treaſurer, by the 
excellent order in which he put the finances; of the great 
politician, by the extent and juſtneſs of his views, by his 
eloquence in public deliberations, and by the dexterity and 
addreſs with which he tranſacted affairs; of a minifler 
of (tate, by the methods he employed to increaſe trade 
and promote the- arts in general; in fine, of father of his 
country, by the happineſs he procured to every individual, 
and which he always had in view, as the true ſcope and 
end of his adminiſtration, 

But I muſt not omit another charaQeriſtic which was 
peculiar to him. He acted with ſo much wiſdom, moders 
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ation, diſintereſtedneſs, and zeal for the public good; he Peric 
diſcovered, in all things, fo great a ſuperiority of talents, lamp 
and gave ſo exalted an idea of his experience, capacity, and crimi 


integrity, that he acquired the confidence of all the Athe. | 

nians ; and fixed, in his own favour, during forty years that WW SECT 
he governed the Athenians, their natural fickleneſs and in- #4 
conſtancy. He ſuppreſſed that jealouſy, which an extreme | ers 


* 
1 


fondneſs for liberty had made them entertain againſt all 
citizens diſtinguiſhed by their merit and great authority, 
But the moſt ſurprizing circumſtance is, he gained this great 
aſcendant merely by perſuaſion, without employing force, 
mean artifices, or any of thoſe arts which a mean politi- 
cian excuſes in himſelf, upon the ſpecious pretence, that 
the neceſſity of the public affairs, and reaſons of ſtate, 
make them neceſſary. 

(a) Anaxagoras died the fame year as Pericles. Plu- 
tarch relates a circumſtance concerning him, that happen WT 
ed ſome time before, which muſt not be omitted. He ſays, ſieged t 
that this philoſopher, who had voluntarily reduced himſelf As ſoo 
to exceſſive poverty, in order that he might have the great- Me order t 
er leiſure to purſue his ſtudies; finding himſelf neglected, ia ſent ſor 
bis old age, by Pericles, who, in the multiplicity of the pub- ¶ 9ccalion 
lic affairs, had not always time to think of him; * wrapped the leaſt 
his cloak about his head, and threw himſelf on the ground, battle 0 
in the fixed reſolution to ſtarve himſelf. Pericles hearing of ng up a 
this accidentally, ran with the utmoſt haſte to the philo- preſence 
ſopher s houſe, in the deepeſt affliction. He conjured him, de rewar 
in the ſtrongeſt and moſt moving terms, not to throw his ought no 
life away; adding, that it was not Anaxagoras but himſelf : des, ſino 
that was to be lamented, if he was ſo unfortunate as to rchidan 
loſe ſo wiſe and faithful a friend; one who was ſo capable eaſonabl 
of giving him wholeſome counſels, with regard to the preſ- profeſſed 
ſing occaſions of the ſtate. Anaxagoras then uncovering they wor 
a little his head, ſpoke thus to him: Pericles, thoſe ul uy or a 
uſe a lamp take care to feed it with oil, This was a gen · N full ei 
tle, and at the ſame time a ſtrong and piercing reproach, WF Ay 
(b) A. 
Nod, J. xx. 
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(a) Plut. in Pericl. p. 162. 


* ® was the cuſtom for thoſe to cover their heads wich the 
cloaks, who were reduced to deſpair, and reſolved to dic, 
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Pericles ought to have ſupplied his wants unaſted. Many 
lamps are extinguiſhed in this manner in a country, by the 
criminal negligence of thoſe who ought to ſupply them. 


. 85 er. III. The Lacedaemonians befiege Platacae. Mi- 
tylene is taken by the Athenians, Plataeae ſurrend- 
ers. The plague breaks out again in Athens, 


Fourth and fifth years of the war. 


(b) PHE molt memorable tranſaQion of the following 
years, was the ſiege of Plataeae by the Lacedae- 
monians. This was one of the moſt famous ſieges in an- 
J tiquity, on account of the vigorous efforts of both parties; 
but eſpecially for the glorious reſiſtance made by the be · 
ſieged, and their bold and induſtrious ſtratagem, by which 
ſeveral of them got out of the city, and by that means e- 
ſcaped the fury of the enemy. The Lacedaemonians be- 


Lap, (eged this place in the beginning of the third campaign, 
mich As ſoon as they had pitched their camp round the city, in 
order to lay waſte the places adjacent to it, the Plataeans 


ſent ſome deputies to Archidamus, who commanded on that 
occaſion, to repreſent, that he could not attack them with 


— dhe leaſt ſhadow of juſtice, becauſe that, after the famous 
Alf battle of Plataeae, Pauſanias the Grecian general, offer 
ng of ing up a facrifice in their city to Jupiter the Deliverer, in 


preſence of all the allies, had given them their freedom, 

o reward their valour and zeal;ʒ and therefore, that they 
ought not to be diſturbed in the enjoyment of their liber- 
ies, ſince it had been granted them by a Lacedaemonian, 
Archidamus anſwered, that their demand would be very 


backs Peaſonable, had they not joined with the Athenians, the 
Th profeſſed enemies of the liberty of Greece; but that, if 
1 chey would diſengage themſelves from their preſent alli- 


Pnce, or at leaſt remain neuter, they then ſhould be left in 
* ie full enjoyment of their privileges. The deputies, re- 

lied, that they could not poſſibly come to any agreement, 
thout firſt ſending to Athens, whither their wives and 


(b) A. M. 3576. Ant. J. C. 428. Thueyd. I. ii. P. 147---151.; | 
Diod. I. xxii, p. 202----109, 
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children were retired. The Lacedaemonians permitted 
them to ſend thither; when the Athenians promiſed ſq. 
lemnly to ſuccour them to the utmoſt of their power, the 
Platacans reſolved to ſuffer the laſt extremities rather than 
ſurrender; and accordingly they informed the Lacedaemo - ground 
nians from their walls, that they could not comply with (Mt {elves, 
what was deſiret. hong 2 rials o 
Archidamus then, after calling upon the gods to wit- hand t 
neſs, that he did not firſt infringe the alliance, and was conſide 
not the cauſe of the calamities which might befal the Pla- found 
taeans, for having refuſed the juſt and reaſonable condi- ¶ Pore e 


tions offered them, prepared for the ſiege. He ſurround - ſieged 
ed the city with a circumvallation of trees, which were ; leogth 
laid long · wiſe, very cloſe together, with their boughs inter- dhis wo 
woven, and turned towards the city, to prevent any per · ¶ the bat 
ſon from going out of it, He afterwards threw up a plat- Wy ther w 
form to ſet the batteries on; in hopes, that, as ſo many which J 
hands were employed, they ſhould ſooo take the city, He Fetire b 
therefore cauſed trees do be felled on mount Cithaeron, and ſo oblig 
interwove them with faſcines, in order to ſupport the ter- In th 
raſs on all fides; he then threw into it wood, earth, and chines, 
ſtones ; in a word; whatever conld help to fill it up. Ihe Thucyd 
whole army worked night and day, without the leaſt in- Very ter 
termiſhon, during ſeventy days; one half of the ſoldiers I Zens ver 
repoſing themſelyes, whilſt the reſt were at work. employe 
Tube beſieged obſerving that the work began to riſe, they I che ener 
threw up a wooden wall upon the walls of the city oppo battering 
fite to the platform, in order that they might always out They al 
top the beſiegers ; and filled the hollow of this wooden wall gf Sreat be: 
with the bricks they took from the rubbiſh of the neigh Pieces of 
bouring houſes ; ſo that the wall of timber ſerved in a man" the ne 
ner as a defence to keep the wall from falling, as it vu played th 
carrying up. It was covered, on the outſide, with pids {et it fall 
both raw and dry, in order to ſhelter the works and the Ueadened 
workmen from the fires diſcharged againſt it. In prope! The þ 
tion as it roſe, the platform was raiſed alſo, which in thi fully, and 
manner was carried to a great height, But the beſieged * Th 
made a hole in the oppoſite wall, in order to carry off be boots, win 
earth that ſuſtained the platform; which the beſiegers pv "7 raiſed. 


ted Criving, they put large panniers filled with mortar, in the 
* of the earth which had been removed, becauſe theſe 


could not be ſo eaſily carried off. The beſieged therefore, 
finding their firſt ſtratagem defeated, made à mine under 
ground as far as the platform, in order to ſhelter them- 
$ {clves, and to remove from it the earth and other mate - 
rials of which it was compoſed, and which they gave from 
hand to hand, as far as the city. The beſiegers were a 


was conſiderable time without perceiving this, till at laſt they 
pla- found that their work did not go forward, and that the 
ond: more earth they laid on, the weaker it grew. But the be- 
and. 8 fieged judging, that the ſuperiority of numbers would at 
were ! beogth prevail; without amuſing themſelves any longer at 
ner. chis work, or carrying the wall higher on the fide towards 
per- the battery, they contented themſelves with building ano- 
plat. 1 iber within, in the form of a half-moon, both ends of 
many which joined to the wall; in order that the beſieged might 
„ e retire behind it when the firſt wall ſhould be forced; and 
\. an ſo oblige the enemy to make freſh works, 
e ter- ln the mean time the beſiegers having ſet up their ma- 
„ and chines, (doubtleſs after they had filled up the ditch, though 
Te Thucydides does not ſay this), ſhook the city walls in a 
aſt in- Very terrible manner; which, though it alarmed the citi- 
dien MY 2£05 very much, did not however diſcourage them. They 
employed every art that fortification could ſuggeſt againſt 
they *Þ< enemy's batteries. They prevented the effect of the 
oppo· battering · rams, by ropes * which turned aſide their ſtrokes, 
s our. They alſo employed another artiſice: The two ends of a 
n wall great beam were made faſt by long iron chains to two large 
neict-if pieces of timber, ſupported at due diſtance upon the wall 
a man: in the nature of a balance; ſo that whenever the enemy 


it vu played their machine, the beſieged lifted up this beam, and 
\ hides let it fall back on the head of the battering-ram, which quite 
nd tie deadened its force, and conſequently made it of no effect. 
propor- The beſiegers fiading the attack did not go on ſucceſs- 
ig s folly, and that a new wall was raiſed againſt their platform, 


Tbe end (downward) of theſe ropes formed a variety of ſlip- 
knots, with which they catched the head of the battering- ram, which 
Ney raiſed up by the Relp of the machine. — 
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deſpaired of being able to ſtorm the place, and therefore The 
changed the ſiege into a blockade. However, they firſt 2 
endeavoured to ſet fire to it, imagining that the town might tine 
eaſily be burnt down, as it was ſo ſmall, whenever a ſtrong Athe 
wind ſhould riſe; for they employed all the artifices ima- * 
ginable, to make themſelves maſters of it as ſoon as poſſi of th 
ble, and with little expence. They therefore threw faſcines wars 
into che intervals between the walls of the city and the in- brouz 
trenchment with which they had ſurrounded them; and * 
ülled theſe intervals in a very little time, becauſe of the * 
multitude of hands employed by them; in order to ſet fire, . ful fle 


at the ſame time, to different parts of the city. They then for p; 
lighted the fire with pitch and ſulphur, which in a moment Ihe i 
made ſuch a prodigious blaze that the like was never ſeen. — 
This invention was very near carrying the city, which had braver 
baffled all others: for the beſieged could not make head at Wi being 
once againſt the fire and the enemy in ſeveral parts of the ; the At 
town; and had the weather favoured the beſiegers, as they were n 
flattered themſelves it would, it had certainly been taken: Jiance 
but hiſtory informs us, that an exceeding heavy rain fell, 
which extinguiſhed the fire, The fe 

This laſt effort of the beſiegers having been defeated u Y others 
ſacceſsfully as all the reſt, they now turned the ſiege into : 
a blockade, and ſurrounded the city with @ brick wall, 


4 — 


ſtrengthened on each fide with a deep foſse. The whole WWF The 
army was engaged ſucceſſively in this work, and when it was being at 
finiſhed, they left a guard over half of it; the Boeotians 0 ing ther 
fering to guard the reſt; upon which the Lacedaemonian i games, 
returned to Sparta, about the month of October. Ther they had 
were now, in Platacae, but four hundred inhabitants, and occaſion 
fourſcore Athenians ; with an hundred and ten women i eydidesꝰ 
dreſs their victuals, and no other perſon, whether freeman ot with re 0 
flave ; all the reſt having been ſent to Athens before the ſiege. Ware ſenſi 

During the campaign, ſome engagements were foughtWWto uſe de 
both by ſea and land, which I omit, becauſe of no importance. W thoſe wh 

(e) The next ſummer, which was the fourth year of the ¶ traitorg t 
war, the people of Leſbos, the citizens of Methymne ex WWunjuſ, u 
cepted, reſolved to break their alliance with the Athenian WW when the 


(e) Thucyd. I. wi, p. 174---207.; Diod. I. xii, P+ 108, 109» Vor 
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They had deſigned to rebel before the war was declared, 
but the Lacedaemonians would not receive them at that 
time. The citizens of Methymne ſent advice of this to the 
Athenians, aſſuring them, that if an immediate ſuccour was 
not ſent, the iſland would be inevitably loſt. The affliction 
of the Athenians, who had ſuſtained great loſſes by the 
war and the plague, was greatly increaſed, when news was 


brought of the revolt of ſo conſiderable an iſland, whoſe 
forces, which were quite freſh, would now join the enemy, 


and reinforce them on a ſudden by the addition of a power- 


ful fleet. The Athenians therefore ſent forty galleys deſigned 
for Peloponneſus; which accordingly failed for Mitylene. 
The inhabitants, though in great conſternation becauſe they 
vere quite unprepared, however put on an appearance of 


bravery, and failedout of the port with their ſhips: however, 
being repulſed, they propoſed an accommodation ; which 


che Athenians liſtened to, from an apprehenſion that they 

vere not ſtrong enough to reduce the iſland to their alle- 
* eiance. A ſuſpenſion of arms was therefore agreed upon, 

o fell, 

The fear of not obtaining their demands, made them ſend 


during which the Mityleneans ſent ambaſſadors to Athens. 


ted as 4 others to Lacedaemonia, to deſire ſuccours. This was not 
ge into ill judged, the Athenians ſending them an anſwer which 
wall, they had no reaſon to interpret in their favour, 

whole BS The ambaſſadors of Mitylene, after a dangerous voyage, 
1 1t wa being arrived in Lacedaemonia, the Spartans deferred giv- 
ans of ing them audience, till the ſolemnization of the Olympic 
1001209 games, in order that the allies might hear the complaints 
Ther BW they had to make. I ſhall repeat their whole ſpeech on that 
ts, a0 occaſion, as it may ſerve at once, to give a juſt idea of Thu- 
men tog cydides's ſtyle, and of rhe diſpoſition of the ſeveral ſtates 


eman og with regard to the Atheniaus and Lacedaemonians. We 


ie ſiege. BW are ſenſible, ſaid the ambaſſadors, © that it is the cuſtom 
{ fought to uſe'deſerters well at firſt, becauſe of the ſervice they do 
or tance thoſe whom they fly to; but to deſpiſe them afterwards, as 
r of tie traitors to their country and friends. This is far from being 


mne ex 
henians 


unjuſt, when they have no inducement to ſuch a change; 
when the ſame union ſubſiſts, and the ſame aids are recipro- 
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cally granted, But it is far otherwiſe between us and the 
Athenians; and we intreat you not to be prejudiced againſt 


us, becauſe, after having been treated mildly by the Athe- derati 
nians during the peace, we now renounce their. alliance ſhoulc 
when they are unfortunate, For being come hither to de- ¶ the ot 
mand admittance into the number of your friends and allies, compl 
we ought to begin our own juſtification, by ſhowing the ſubdui 


Juſtice and neceſſity of our procedure; it being impoſlible by the 
for a true friendſhip to be eſtabliſhed between individuals, who at 
or a ſolid alliance between cities, unleſs both are founded as, had 
on virtue, and uniformity of principles and ſentiments. were p 

To come to the point: The treaty we concluded with ſome (| 
the Athenians, was not to inſlave Greece, but to free it deſigns 


from the yoke of the barbarians ; and it was concluded after ¶ ſtrengt 
the retreat of the Perſians, when you renounced the com- (ll for, thi 
mand. We adhered to it with pleaſure, ſo long as the high re 
Athenians continued to entertain juſt deſigns ; but, when dhe end 
we ſaw that they diſcontinued the war they were carrying {Wy ho co! 
on againſt the enemy, merely to oppreſs the allies, we been un 
could not but ſuſpe& their conduct. And, as it was ex- of other 
tremely difficult, in ſo great a diverſity of intereſts and opi- 7" 
nions, for all of them to continue in ſtrict union; and (till N conclude 
harder to make head againſt them, when alone and ſepa- Wl Vhen fo 
rated; they have ſubjected, by inſenſible degrees, all the (WW they v 
allies, except the inhabitants of Chios, and our people; and WF Our Jouni 
uſed our own forces for this end. For, at the ſame tine them wit 
that they left us ſeemingly at our liberty, they obliged s falling u 
to follow them; though we could no longer rely on thei Hs wath 
words, and had the ſtrongeſt reaſon to fear the like treat- that mad 
ment. And indeed, what probability is there, after thei Vere dete 
inſlaving all the other ſtates, that they ſhould ſhow a regard alion, I. 
to us only, and admit us upon the foot of equals, if tej take. 
may become our maſters whenever they pleaſe ; eſpecially i they he 
as their power increaſes daily, in proportion as ours lefſens' ages befo 
A mutual fear between confederates, is a ſtrong motive v, Suck 
make an alliance laſting, and to prevent unjuſt and violent Wy our alliar 
attempts, by its keeping all things in an equilibrium. Tb 2» to 
leaving us the enjoyment of our liberties, was merely be 2 
3. | 


cauſe they could not intrench upon them by open force 


: * 
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but only by that equity and ſpecious moderation they have 
ſhown us. Firſt, they pretended to prove from their mo- 


— derate conduct in regard to us, that, as we are free, ue 
nce ſhould not have marched in conjunction with them againſt 
de- the other allies, had they not given them juſt grounds for 
lies, complaint, Secondly, .by attacking the weakeſt firſt, and 
the ſubduing them one after another, they enabled themſelves, 


by their ruin, to ſubje& the moſt powerful without difficulty, 
who at laſt would be left alone and without ſupport : where- 
as, had they begun by invading us, at the time that the allies 
were poſſeſſed of all their troops, and were able to make 
ſome ſtand, they could not ſo eaſily have completed their 
deſigns. Beſides, as we had a large fleet, which would 
ſtrengthen conſiderably whatever party we ſhould declare 
for, this was a check upon them. Add to this, that the 
high regard we have always ſhown for their republic, and 
che endeavours we have uſed to gain the favour of thoſe 
$ who commanded it, have ſuſpended our ruin. But we had 
been undone, had not this war broke out; which the fate 


0 * of others leaves no room to doubt. 
do- „What friendſhip then, what laſting alliance can be 
4 concluded with thoſe who never are friends and allies, but 


when force is employed to make them continue ſuch ? for, 
© as they were obliged to careſs us during the war, to prevent 
our joining with the enemy; we were conſtrained to treat 
idem with the ſame regard in time of peace, to prevent their 
falling upon us. That which love produces in other places, 
vas with us the effect of fear. It was this circumſtance 
chat made an alliance ſubſiſt ſome time, which both parties 
Pere determined to break upon the very firſt fayourable oc- 


ged us 
n thei 
treat- 
r theit 


regard alion, Let therefore no one accuſe us for the advantage we 
if they . take. We had not always che ſame opportunity to ſave, 
-ecialy s they had to ruin us; but were under a neceſſity of waiting 
leſſens! ae, before we could venture to declare ourſelves. 


such are the motives which now oblige us to ſolicit 


tive u 
* your alliance; the equity and juſtice of which appear very 


violen 


bei dong to us, and conſequently call upon us to provide for 
ly be dur ſafety, We ſhould have claimed your protection be- 
o force ere, had you been ſooner inclined to afford it us; for we 


Ee 2 
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wA offered ourſelves to you, even before the war broke out, 
1 We are now come, at the perſuaſion of the Boeotians your 
1 allies, to diſengage ourſelves from the oppreſſors of Greece, 
K and join our arms with its defenders ; and to provide for 
bs | the ſecurity of our ſtate, which is now in imminent danger, 
Pib 4 If any thing can be objected to our conduct, it is, our 
1 declaring fo precipitately, with more generoſity than pru- 
1 dence, and without having made the leaſt preparations, the all 
19 But this alſo ought to engage you to be the more ready in Wl untr 
1 ſuccouring us; that you may not loſe the opportunity of I rendez 
1 | Protecting the oppreſſed, and avenging yourſelves on yout Laced. 
enemies. There never was a more favourable conjunQure WW © anſpo 


people, after our example, to join you; and you will talk 
off the reproach caſt upon you, of abandoning thoſe vi 
have recourſe io your protection, which will be no inconls 
derable advantage to'you during the courſe of the wat, 
We therefore implore you, in the name of Jupit 
Olympius, in whoſe temple we now are, not to fruſtrate 
”" "Gan of the Greeks, nor reject ſuppliants, whoſe preſem 


114 than that which now offers itſelf; a conjuncture, when vr ef Ath 
1 and peſtilence have conſumed their forces, and exhauſted The A 
16 their treaſure: not to mention that their fleet is divided, by allies, 
17 which means they will not be in a condition to reſiſt you, Y W 
11% ſhould you invade them at the ſame time by ſea and land. Duri 
Fo For, they either will leave us to attack you, and give us ati l theſe 
145 opportunity of ſuccouring you; or they will oppoſe us al poſition 
1. together, and then you will have but half their forces 1 
1 deal witn. Put the ; 
12 For the reſt, let no one e imagine July you „enge | hich th 
bd yourſelves to dangers for a people incapable of doing yo ©© Prue 
#4 ſervice. Our country indeed lies at a conſiderable diftanc o ſerve 
ME from you, but our aid is near at hand. For the war will be undred 
is 2 1 carried on, not in Attica, as is ſuppoſed, but in that-count lves bel 
i j whoſe revenues are the ſupport of Attica, and we are not ſi * pou 
1 i, ' from it. Conſider alſo, that in abandoning us, you will ir £10ponne 
1 aſe the power of the Athenians by the addition of ou, The wo 
33 creaſe the power o thenians by the additio | 
1 1 | and that no ſtate will then dare to take up arms againſt then. their on 
1 But in ſuccouring us, you will ſtrengthen yourſelves with ich a flec 
it] 4 . | fleet which you ſo much want; you will induce many otbe PPonneſus 


* tion may be highly advantageous, and whoſe ruin may be 
* infinitely pernicious to you. Show yourſelves ſuch now, as 
for the idea entertained of your generoſity, and the extreme 
er, danger to which we are reduced, may demand; that is, the 


protectors of the afflicted, and the deliverets of Greece. 


_ The allies, ſtruck with theſe reaſons, admitted them into 


* the alliance of Peloponneſus. An incurſion into the enemy's 
| 1 country was immediately reſolved, and that the allies ſhould 
u ertons at Corinth with two thirds of their forces, The 


Lacedaemonians arrived firſt, and prepared engines for 
tranſporting the ſhips from the gulf of Corinth into the ſea 
Jof Athens, in order to invade Attica both by fea and land. 
The Athenians were no leſs active on their ſide; but the 
allies, being employed in their harveſt, and beginning to 
grow weary of the war, were a long time before they met. 
During this interval, the Athenians, who perceived that 
|] theſe preparations were made againſt them, from a ſup+ 
poſition that they were very weak; to undeceive the world; 
nd ſhow that they alone were able to ſupport a fleet with- 
Wut the aid of Leſbos, put to ſea a fleet of an hundred ſail; 
hich they manned with citizens as well as fareigners; not 
Wxcnmptiog a ſingle citizen, except ſuch only as were obliged 
o ſerve on horſeback, or whoſe revenue amounted to five 
jundred meaſures of corn. After having ſhewed thems 
lves before the iſthmus of Corinth, the more to diſplay 
heir power, they made deſcents into whatever parts of 
eloponneſus they pleaſed. | T in auth 
The world never ſaw a finer fleet, The Athenians guard- 
| their own country, and the coaſts of Euboea and Salamis, 
th a fleet of an hundred ſhips; they cruiſed round Pe- 
pponneſus with another fleet of the like number of veſſeks 
ithout including their fleet before Leſbos and other places3 
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12 4 he whole amounted to upwards of two hundred and fifty 
„ alleys. The expences of this powerful armamenv en- 
of _— ly exbauſted their treaſure, which had been very mucty 


uned before, by that of the ſiege of Potidaea. 
The Lacedaemonians, greatly ſurpriſed at ſo formidable: 
lect, which they no wiſe expected, returned with the 
nolt expedition to their own country, and only ordered 
n 1 
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forty-galleys to be fitted out for the ſuccour of Mitylene. 
The Athenians had ſent a reinforcement thither, conſiſting 
of a thouſand heavy- armed troops; by whoſe aſſiſtance they 
made a contravallation, with forts in the moſt commodious 
places; ſo that it was blocked up, both by ſea and land, in 
the beginning of winter. The Athenians were in ſuch great 
want of money for carrying on this ſiege, that they were 
reduced to aſſeſs themſelves, which they had never done be · 
fore, and by this means two hundred * talents were ſent to it. 

(d) The people of Mitylene being in want of all things, 
and having waited to no purpoſe for the ſuccours which the 
Lacedaemonians had promiſed them, ſurrendered, upon 
condition that no perſon ſhould be put to death or impriſon- 
ed, till the ambaſſadors, whom they ſhould fend to Athens, 
were returned ; and that, in the mean time, the troops 
ſhould be admitted into the city. As ſoon as the Athenians 
had got poſſeſſion of the city, ſuch of the factious Mityle- 
neans as had fled to the altars for refuge, were conveyed to 
Tenedos, and afterwards to Athens, There the affair of 
the Mityleneans was debated. As their revolt had greatly 
exaſperated the people, becauſe not preceded by any ill treat- 
ment, and it ſeemed a mere effect of their hatred for the 
Athenians; in the firſt tranſports of their rage, they reſolved 
to put all the citizens to death indifcriminately, and to 
make all the women and children ſlaves; and immediately 
they ſent a galley to put the decree in execution, 

But night gave them leiſure to make different reflections, 
This ſeverity was judged too cruel, and carried farther 
than conſiſted with juſtice, They imaged to themſelves the 
fate of that unhappy city, entirely abandoned to flaughter, 
and repented their having involved the mnocent with the 
guilty. - This ſudden change of the Athenians gave the 
Mitylenean ambaſſadors ſome little glimmerings of hope; 
and they prevailed ſo far with the magiſtrates, as to have 
the affair debated a ſecond time. Cleon, who had ſuggeſted 
the firſt decree, a man of a fiery temper, and who had 
great authority over the people, maintained his opinion with 


(d) A. M. 3577. Ant. J. C. 427. a 
* Two hundred thouſand crowns, about 45, ooo I. Sterling. 
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great vehemence and heat, He repreſented, that it was 
unworthy a wiſe government to change with every wind, 
and to annul in the morning what they had decreed the night 
before; and that it was highly important to take an exem- 
plary vengeance of the Mityleneans, in order to awe the 
reſt of their allies, who were every where ready to revolt, 

Diodorus, who had contradicted Cleon in the firſt aſſem- 


| bly, now oppoſed his reflexions more ſtrongly than before, 


After deſcribing, in a tender and pathetic manner, the 
deplorable condition of the Mityleneans, whoſe minds, he 
ſaid, maſt neceſſarily be on the rack, whilit they were ex- 
pecting a ſentence that was to determine their fate; he 
repreſented to the Athenians, that the fame of their mild- 
neſs and clemency had always reflected the higheſt honour 
on them, and diſtinguiſhed them glonouſly from all other 
nations : he obſerved, that the citizens of Mitylene had 
been drawn involuntarily into the rebellion; a proof of 
which was their ſurrendering the city to them, the inſtant 
it was in their power to do it: they therefore, by this de- 
cree, would murder their benefactors, and conſequently be 
both unjuſt and ungrateful, in puniſhing the innocent with 
the guilty, He obſerved farther, that ſuppoſing the Mi- 
tyleneans in general were guilty, it would however be for 
the intereſt of the Athenians to diſſemble, in order that the 
rigorous puniſhment they had decreed might not exaſperate 
the reſt of the allies; and that the beſt way to put a ſtop 
to the evil, would be, to leave room for repentance, and 
not plunge people into deſpair, by the abſolute and irre- 
vocable refuſal of a pardon. His opinion therefore was, 
that they ſhould examine very deliberately the cauſe of 
thoſe factious Mityleneans who had been brought to A- 
thens, and pardon all the reſt, 

The aſſembly was very much divided, fo that Diodorus 
carried it only by a few votes. A ſecond galley was there- 
fore immediately fitted out, It was furniſhed with every 
thing that might accelerate its courſe; and the ambaſſadors 
of Mitylene promiſed a great reward to the crew, pro- 
vided they arrived time enough. They therefore did not 


quit their oars, even when they took ſuſtenance, but cat 
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and drank as they rowed, and took their reſt alternately; 
and, very bappily for them, the wind was favourable. The 
firſt palley had got a day and night's ſail before them; but 
as thoſe on board carried ill news, they did not make great 
haſte. Its arrival before the city had ſpread the utmoſt 
conſternation in every part of it; butit increaſed infinitely, 
when the decree, by which all the citizens were ſentenced 
to die, was read in a full aſſembly. Nothing was now heard 
in all places but cries and loud laments. The moment that 
the ſentence was going to be put in execution, advice came 
chat a ſecond galley was arrived. Immediately the cruel maſ. 
ſacre was ſuſpended. The aſſembly was again convened ; and 
the decree which granted a pardon, was liſtened to with ſuch 
a ſilence and joy, as is much eaſier conceived than expreſſed, 
All the factious Mityleneans, though upwards of a 
thouſand, were put to death. The city was afterwards diſ- 
mantled; the ſhips delivered up; and the whole iſland, 
the city of Methymne excepted, was divided into three 
thouſand parts or portions ; three hundred of which were 
conſecrated to the ſervice of the gods; and the reſt divid- 
ed by lot, among ſuch Athenians as were ſent thither, to 
whom the natives of the country gave a revenue of two 
* minae for every portion; on which condition they were 
permitted to keep poſſeſſion of the iſland, but not as pro- 
prietors. The cities which belonged to the Mityleneans on 
the coaſt of Aſia, were all ſubjected by the Athenians, 
(e) During the winter of the preceding campaign, the 
inhabitants of Platacae, having loſt all hopes of ſuccour, 
and being in the utmoſt want of proviſions, formed a 
reſolution to cut their way through the enemy: but 
balf of them, ſtruck with the greatneſs of the dan- 
ger, and the boldneſs of the enterprize, entirely loſt cou- 
rage when they came to the execution ; but the reſt, who 
were about two hundred and twenty ſoldiers, perſiſted in 
their reſolution, and eſcaped in the following manner. 
Before I begin the deſcription of their eſcape, it will be 
proper to inform my readers, in what ſenſe I uſe certain 


(e) Thucrd. I. ii. p. 185——188. 


Te Attic mina was worth an hundred drachms, that is, fifty 
French livres, 
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expreſhons I ſhall employ in it. In ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, 
the line or fortification. Which is made round a city when 
belieged, to prevent allies, is called coutravallation ; and 
that which is made to prevent any ſuccours from — 
is named circumvallation. Both theſe fortifications; were 
uſed in this ſiege; however, for re s fake, I thall uſe 
only the former term, 

The contravallation confited of two walls, at * 
ſeet diſtance one from the other. The ſpace between the 
two walls being a kind of platform or terraſs, ſeemed to 
be but one ſingle building, and compoſed a range of caſerns 
or barracks, where the ſoldiers had their lodgings, Lofty 
towers were built around it at proper dillances, extending 
from one, wall to the other, in order that they might be 
able to. defend themſelves at the ſame time againſt at- 
$ tacks from within or without. There was no going 
from one caſern,to another, without croſſing thoſe towers, 
And on the top of the wall, was a parapet oh both ſides, 
where a, guard, was, commonly, kept; but in rainy weather, 
the ſoldiers uſed ta ſhelter ihemſelves in the;towers, which 
| ſerved in the nature of guard -hputes., Such was the con- 
trarallation ; on bath ſides of Which Was a ditch, the earth of 
which had been employed in making the bricks of the wall. 

The beſieged fixlt took the height of the wall, by count · 
ing the rows of bricks which compoſed it; and this they 
did at different times, and employed ſeveral men for that 
purpoſe, in order that they might not miſtake in the cal / 
culation. This was the eaſier, becauſe as the wall ſtood 
but at a ſmall diſtance, every part of it was very viſible. 
They then made ladders of a proper length. 

All things being now ready for executing the deſign; the 
belieged left the city one night when there was no moon, 
ia the midſt of a ſtorm of wind and rain. After croſſing the 
brit ditch, they drew near to the wall undiſcovered, through 
the darkneſs of the night; not to mention that the noiſe 
made by the wind and rain prevented their being heard. 
They marched at ſome diſtance from one another, to pre- 
vent the claſhing of their arms, which were light, in or- 


der that thoſe v ho carried them might be the more active; 
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and one of their legs was naked, to keep them from lid. to 
ing ſo eaſily in the mire. Thoſe who carried the laddery per with 
laid them in the ſpace between the towers, where they Gon © 
knew no guard was poſted, becauſe it rained. That in- ¶ outſide 
{tant twelve men mounted the ladders, armed with only 
a coat of mail and a dagger, and marched directly to the laſt, an 
towers, ſix on each fide. They were followed by ſoldiers IM 
armed only with javelins, that they might mount the ea- Wt Came d. 
ſier; and their ſhields were e after them, to be uſ- ; by this 
ed in the charge. ; took a 1 

When moſt of theſe were got to the top of the wall, Jl Vithout 
they were diſcovered by the falling of a tile, which one ar not don 
their comrades, in taking hold of the parapet, had thrown er, ar 
down. The alarm was immediately given from the towers, and hea 
and the whole camp approached the wall, without diſco- I Adranta, 
vering the occaſion of the out- cry, from the gloom of the After 
night, and the violence of the ſtorm. Beſides which, thoſe ¶ the bett. 
who had ſtaid behind in the city, beat an alarm at the ſame I that the 


time in another quarter, to make a diverſion ; ſo that the diately t 
enemy did not know which way to turn themſelves, and hands, p 
were afraid to quit their poſts, But a corps · de · reſerve of keeping 
three hundred men, who were kept for any unforeſeen ac- turned | 
cident that might happen, quirted the contravallation, and of Ather 
ran to that part where they heard the noiſe; and torches of two | 
were held up towards Thebes, to ſhow that they muſt run che reſt 
that way. But thoſe in the city, to render the ſignal of Cher exc 
no uſe, made others at the ſame time in different quarters, piſs 


having prepared them on the wall for that purpoſe. 


In the mean time, thoſe who had mounted firſt having WY . In the 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the two towers which flanked the N ſup] 
interval where the ladders were ſet, and having killed thoſe Wi 2 
who guarded them, poſted themſelves there to defend the F med 
paſſage, and keep off the beſiegers. Then ſetting ladders es; but 
from the top of the wall againſt the two towers, they caul- . (f) A 
ed a good number of their comrades to mount, in order to Wl.” that w 
keep off, by the diſcharge of their arrows, as well thoſe Wi % abſolu 
who were advancing to the foot of the wall, as the others eaſt defe 
who were haſtening from the neighbouring towers. Wilt t be pi 
this was doing, they had time to ſet up ſeyeral ladders, (f) Thi 
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F throw down the parapet, that the reſt might come 


with greater eaſe. As faſt as they came up, they went 
down on the other ſide, and drew up near the foſsé on the 
outſide, to ſhoot at thoſe who appeared. After they were 
paſſed over, the men who were in the towers came down 
laſt, and made to the foſsé to follow after the reſt. 
That inſtant the guard of three hundred, with torches, 


came up. However, as the Platacans ſaw their enemies 
© by this light better than they were ſeen by them, they 
W took a ſurer aim; by which means the laſt croſſed the ditch, 
without being attacked in their paſſage : however, this was 


not done without difficulty, becauſe the ditch was froze 
over, and the ice would not bear, on account of the thaw 


and heavy rains. The violence of the ſtorm was of great 
iſ. advantage to them. 

de 
* the better to conceal their retreat; becauſe it was not likely 
$ that they had fled towards a city of the enemy's. Imme- 


After all were paſſed, they took the road towards Thebes, 


diately they perceived the beſiegers, with torches in their 
hands, purſuing them in the road that led to Athens, After 
keeping that of Thebes, about ſix or ſeven * ſtadia, they 


turned ſhort toward the mountain, and reſumed the route 
Jof Athens; whither two hundred and twelve arrived, out 
Jof two hundred and twenty who had quitted the place; 
Ihe reſt having returned back to it through fear, one ar- 


cher excepted, who was taken on the fide of the foſsẽ of 
contravallation. The beſiegers, after having purſued them 


co no purpoſe, returned to their camp. 


In the mean time, the Plataeans who remained in the 
city, ſuppoſing that all their companions had been killed, 
(decauſe thoſe who were returned, to juſtify themſelves, 
afurmed they were), ſent a herald to demand the dead bo- 


f dies; but being told the true ſtate of the affair, he withdrew. 


(f) About the end of the following campaign, which 


W's that wherein Mytelene was taken, the Platacans being 
IIa abſolute want of proviſions, and. unable to make the 
W caſt defence, ſurrendered, upon condition that they ſhould 


not be puniſhed till they had been tried and adjudged in 
(f) Thueyd. I. iii. p. 208----220.; Diod, I. xii. P- 309» 
” Upwards of a quarter of a league. 
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form of juſtice. Five commiſſioners came for this purpoſe 
from Lacedaemon; and theſe, without charging them with 
any crime, barely aſked them whether they had done any 
ſervice to the Lacedaemonians and the allies in this war, 
The Plataeans were much ſurprized, as well as puzzled, 
at this queſtion; and were ſenſible, that it had been ſug. 
geſted by the Thebans, their profeſſed enemies, who had 
vowed their deſtruction. They therefore put the Lace. 
daemonians in mind of the ſervices they had done to Greece 
in general, both at the battle of Artimiſium, and that of 
Platacae; and particularly in Lacedaemonia, at the time 
of the earthquake, which was followed by the revolt of 
their ſlaves. The only reaſon, they declared, of their 
having joined the Athenians afterwards, was, to defend 
themſelvęs from the hoſtilities of the Thebans, againl 
whom they had implored aſſiſtance from the Lacedaemoni-i 
ans to no purpoſe : That if that was imputed to them for: 
crime, which was only their misfortune, it ought not hoy 
ever entirely to obliterate the remembrance of their for 
mer ſervices. Caf? your eyes, faid they, onthe monument!{ 
ef your anceſtors which you ſee here, to whom ave annual 
pay all the honours which can be rendered to the mane: ij i 
the dead. You thought fit to intruſt their bodies with uf 
as we were eye-witneſſes of their bravery > and yet yi 
will now give up their aſhes to their murderers, in alan. 
doning us to the Thebans, who fonght againſt them at itt 
battle of Platacae. Will you inflave a province wher, 
Greece recovered its liberty? Will you deſtroy the templt 
"of thoſe pods, to whom you owe the victory]? Will you utr 
liſh the memory of their founders, who contributed} 


incurſ; 


greatly to your ſafety ? On this occaſion awe may venturi Jus: 1 


#0 ſay, our intereſt is inſeparable from your glory ; an 
you cannot deliver up your antient friends and benefas 
tors to the unjuſt hatred of the Thebans, without ttt 
nal infamy to yourſelves. 


One would conclude, that theſe juſt remonſtrances ſhoul (g) 4 
have made ſome impreffion on the Lacedaemonians ; Ml 41. 
they were biaſſed more by the anſwet the Thebans mad , Ty 


and which was expreſſed in the moſt haughty and bitte 
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terms againſt the Plataeans; and belides, they had brought 
their inſtructions from Lacedaemon, They ſtood there · 
fore to their firſt queſtion, Whether the Platacans bad done 
them any ſervice ſince the war ? and making them paſs 
one after another, as they ſeverally anſwered No, he was 
immediately butchered, and not one eſcaped. About two 
hundred were killed in this manner; and twenty-five Athe- 
nians, who were among them, met with the ſame unhappy 
fate, Their wives, who had been taken priſoners, were 
made ſlaves. The Thebans afterwards peopled their ci - 
ty with exiles from Megara and Platacae ; but the year 
after they demoliſhed it entirely. It was in this manner 
the Lacedaemonians, in the hopes of reaping great advan- 
tages from the Thebans, ſacrificed the Platacans to their 
animoſity, ninety-three years after their firſt alliance with 
the Athenians. 

(g) In the ſixth year of the war of Peloponneſus, the 
plague broke out anew in Athens, and again ſwept away 
great numbers. 1 ny 4 


Seer. IV. The Athenians poſſeſs themſelves of Pylus, and 

are afterwards beſieged in it. The Spartans are ſhut 
up in the little iſland of Sphadteria. Clean makes bim- 
ſelf maſter of it. Artaxerxes dier. 


The fixth and ſeventh years of the war. 


Pass over ſeveral particular incidents of the ſucceeds 
ing campaigns, which differ very little from one ano- 
ther; the Lacedaemonians making regularly every year 
incurſions into Attica, and the Athenians into Peloponne- 
Jus : I likewiſe omit ſome ſieges in different places: (h) that 


of Pylus, a little city of Meſſenia, only four * hundred 
furlongs from Lacedae mon, was one of the moſt conſider- 
able. The Athenians, headed by Demoſthenes, had taken 


that city, and fortified themſelves very ſtrongly in it. This 
(g A. M. 3578. Ant. J. C. 426. Thucyd. I. vin. p. 232 
(h) A. M. 3579. Ant. J. C. 425. Thad 1 iv. p. — 
280.; Diod. I. Xii. p. 112— 114. | l 
Twenty French leagues, 
1 me 
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was the ſeventh year of the war, The Lacedaemoniang 
left Attica immediately, in order to go and recover, if poſ- 
ſible, that place; and accordingly they attacked it both by 
fea and land. Braſidas, one of their leaders, ſignalized 
himſelf here by the moſt extraordinary acts of bravery, 
Oppoſite to the city was a little iſland called Sphatteria, 
whence the beſieged might be greatly annoyed, and the en- 
trance of the harbour ſhut up. They therefore threw a 
choſen body of Lacedaemonians into ĩt; making, in all, four 
hundred and twenty, excluſive of the Helots. A battle 
was fought at ſea, in which the Athenians were victorious, 
and accordingly erected a trophy. They ſurrounded the 
iſland; and ſet a guard on every part of it, to prevent any 
of the inhabitants from going out, or any proviſions from 
being brought in to them, "Y 

The news of the defeat being come to Sparta, the ma- 
giſtrate thought the affair of the utmoſt importance, and 
therefore came himſelf upon the ſpot, in order that he might 
be better able to take proper meaſures ; when concluding 
that it would be impoſſible for him to ſave thoſe who were 
in the iſland, and that they at laſt muſt neceſſarily be ſtar- 
ved out, or be taken by ſome other means, he propoſed an 
accommodation. A ſuſpenſion of arms was concluded, in 
order to give the Lacedaemonians time to ſend to Athens; 
but upon condition that in the mean time they ſhould ſur- 
render up all their galleys, and not attack the place either 
by ſea or land, till the return of the ambaſſadors : That if 
they complied with theſe conditions, the Athenians would 
permit them to carry proviſions to thoſe who were in the 
iſland, at the “ rate of ſo much for the maſter, and half for 
the ſervant; and that the whole ſhould be done publicly, 
and in fight of both armies : That, on the other ſide, the 
Athenians ſhould be allowed to keep guard round the iſland, 
ro prevent any thing from going in or out of it, but ſhould 
not attack it-in any manner: That in caſe this agreement 


ſhould be infringed in the leaſt, the truce would be broke; 


For the maſters, two Attic Choenices of flour, making about fou! 
pounds and a half, two cotyles, or half pints of wine, and a piece ci 
meat; with half this quantity for the ſervants, 
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otherwiſe; that it ſhould continue io full force till the return 
of the ambaſſadors, whom the Athenians obliged them- 
ſelves, by the articles, to convey backwards and forwards ; 


and that then the Lacedaemonians ſhould have their ſhips 


reſtored, in the ſame, condition in which they had been de - 
livered up, Such were the articles of the treaty, The 
Lacedaemonians began to put it in execution, by ſurren- 


dering about threeſcore ſhips; after which they ſent am- 


baſſadors to Athens. | 

| Being admitted to audience Keil the, people, * be- 
gan by ſaying, that they were come to the Athenians to ſue 
for that peace, which they themſelves were, a little before, 
in a condition to grant: That they now might acquire the 
glory of having reſtored the tranquillity of all Greece, as 
the Lacedaemonians conſented to their being arbitrators 
in this treaty: That the danger to which their citizens 
were expoſed in the iſland, had determined them to take 
fuch a ſtep as could not but be very grating to the Lacedae- 
monians : however, that their affairs were far from being 
deſperate, and therefore, that now was the time to eſtabliſh, 
between the two republics, a firm and ſolid friendſhip ; be- 
cauſe the affairs of both were ſtill fluctuating, and fortune 
had not yet declared abſolutely in favour of either: That the 
gods frequently abandon thoſe whom ſucceſs makes proud, 


by ſhifting the ſcene, and rendering them as unfortunate 


as they before had been happy : That they ought to con- 
ſider, that the fate of arms is very uncertain; and that 
the means to eſtabliſh a laſting peace, isnot to triumph 0» 
ver an enemy by oppreſſing him, but to agree to a recon- 
ciliation-vn juſt and reaſonable terms: for then, conquer- 
ed by generoſity, and not by violence, his future thoughts 
being all employed, not on revenge, but on gratitude, he 
is delighted, and thinks it his duty to obſerve his engage» 
ments with inviolable fidelity. 

The Athenians had now an happy opportunity for ter · 
minating the war, by a peace which would have been as 
glorious to them, as advantageous to all Greece. But Cle- 
on, who had a great aſcendant over the people, prevented 
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its taking effect. They therefore anſwered, by his advice, as fl 
that thoſe who were in the iſland ſhould firſt ſurrender at 


| brou 
diſcretion; and afterwards be carried to Athens, on the Pelor 
condition of being ſent back from it, as ſoon as the Lacedae- the e 


monians ſhould have reſtored the cities, Oc. which the A- * 
thenians had been forced to give up by the laſt treaty; and pies 
that theſe things being done, a firm and laſting peace ſhould 
be concluded. The Lacedaemonians demanded, that de- 
puties ſhould be appointed, and that the Athenians ſhould 
engage to ratify what they ſhould conclude. But Cleon 
exclaimed againſt this propoſal, and ſaid, it was plain they 
did not deal fairly, ſince they would not tranſact with the 
people, but with particular men, whom they might eaſily 
bribe; and that, if they had any thing to offer, they ſhould 
do it immediately, The Lacedaemonians, finding there 
was no poſlibility for them to treat with the people, with- M 
out adviſing with their allies ; and that if any thing had 
been granted by them to their prejudice, they muſt be re- WE after 
ſponſible for it, went away without concluding any thing; danger 
fully perſuaded that they muſt not expect equitable treat- ſo tha; 
ment from the Athenians, in the preſent (tate. of their af. 
fairs and diſpoſition from proſperity. © — a 
As ſoon as they were returned to Pylus, the ſuſpenſon 
ceaſed : but when the Lacedaemonians came to demand 
back their ſhips, the Athenians refuſed to give them up, 
upon pretence that the treaty had been infringed in ſome 
particulars of little conſequence. The Lacedaemonians in- Wl 
veighed ſtrongly againſt this refuſal, as being a manifclt WM 
perſidy; and immediately prepared for war with greater 
vigour and animoſity than before. A haughty carriage in 
fucceſs, and want of faith in the obſeryation of treaties, 
never fail, at laſt, to involve a people in great calamities. 
This will appear by what follows. | 
The Athenians continued to keep a ſtrict guard round 
the iſland, to prevent any proviſions from being brought 
into it, and hoped they ſhould ſoon be able to ſtarve out 
the inhabitants, But the Lacedaemonians engaged the whole 
country in their intereſt by the views of gain, laying a hea) 
tax upon proviſions, and giving ſuch ſlaves their freedom 
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vice, as ſhould run any into it. Proviſiens were therefore now 
er at brought, at the hazard of men's lives, from all parts of 
n the Peloponneſus. There were even divers who {wam from 


edace the coaſt to the iſland, oppoſite to the harbour, and drew 
we A. after them goat ſkinFfilled with pounded linſeed, and pop- 
and pies mixed with honey. 1 | | 4 
Thoſe who were beſieged in Pylus were reduced to al- 
moſt the like extremities, being in want both of water and 
proviſions, When advice was brought to Athens, that 
their countrymen, ſo far from reducing the enemy by fa- 
mine, were themſelves almoſt ſtarved; it was feared; that 
Jas it would not be poſſible for the fleet to ſubſiſt during 
ke winter, on a deſert coaſt which belonged to the enemy, 
vor to lie at anchor in ſo dangerous a road, the iſland muſk 
by that means be leſs ſecurely guarded, which would give 
the priſoners an opportunity of eſcaping. But the circum» 
E ſtance they chiefly dreaded was, leſt the Lacedaemonians, 
after their countrymen were once extricated from their 
danger, ſhould refuſe to hearken to ahy conditions of peace: 
ſo that they now repented their having refuſed it when 
offered them. B t 
= Cleon ſaw plainly that theſe complaints would . termi» 
nate in him. He therefore began by aſſerting, that it was 
all a falſe report concerning the extreme want of proviſi- 
ons, to which the Athenians, both within and without Py- 
lus, were ſaid to be reduced. He next exclaimed, in pre- 
ſence of the people, againſt the ſupineneſs and inactivity 
Jof the leaders who beſieged the iſland ; pretending, that 
vere they to exert the leaſt bravery, they might ſoon take 
the iſland; and that had he commanded,” he would ſoon 
© have taken it, Upon this he was immediately appointed 
to command the expedition; Nicas, who was before ele&- 
ed, reſigning voluntarily that honour to him, either through 
WJ weakneſs, for he was naturally-timid; or out of a- politi- 
Neal view, in order that the ill ſucceſs Weich it was gene- 
rally believed Cleon would meet with in this enterprize, 
Wight loſe him the favour of the people. But now Cleon 
greatly ſurpriſed, as well as imbarraſſed; for he did 
ot expect that the Athenians would take him at his word, 
713 
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he being a finer talker than ſoldier, and much more able 
with his tongue than with his ſword, However, he de- 
fired leave to wave the honour they offered him, for which 
he alleged ſeveral excuſes : but finding that the more he 
declined the command, the more they preſſed him to ac- 
cept it, he changed his note; and ſupplying his want of 
courage with rodomontade, he declared before the whole 
afſembly, with a firm and reſolute air, that he would bring, 
in twenty days, thoſe of the iſland priſoners, or loſe his 
life. The whole aſſembly, on hearing thoſe words, ſet 
up a laugh; for they knew the man, 

Cleon however, contrary to the expectation of every 
body, made good his words, He and Demoſthenes (the 


other chief) landed in the iſland, attacked the enemy with 
great vigour, drove them from poſt to poſt, and gaining 


ground- perpetually, at laſt forced them to the extremity 
of the iſland. ,The Lacedaemonians had ſtormed a fort that 
was thought inacceſſible. There they drew up in battle-ar- 
ray, faced about to that fide only. where they could be at- 
tacked, and defended themſelves like ſo many lions, As 
the engagement had held the greateſt part of the day, and 


the ſoldiers were oppreſſed with heat and wearineſs, and i 


- parched with thirſt, the general of the Meſſenians, directigg 
himſelf to Cleon and Demoſthenes, ſaid, that all their eſ- 
forts would be to no purpoſe, unleſs they charged their 
enemies rear; and promiſed, if they would give him but 
Tome troops armed with miſſive weapons, that he wou 
endeavour to find a paſſage. Accordingly he and hu 
followers climbed up certain ſteep and craggy place 
which were not guarded; when coming down unperceived 
into the fort, he appeared on a ſudden at the backs of tie 
Lacedaemonians, which entirely damped their courage, and 
afterwards completed their overthrow. They now mad 


but a very feeble reſiſtance ; and being oppreſſed via 
numbers, attacked on all ſides, and dejected through fatigue 
and deſpair, they began to give way: but the Athena 


ſeized on all the paſſes to cut off their retreat. Cleon and 
| Dera-ſthenes, finding, that, ſhould the battle continue, 50 
- man of chem would eſcape, and being deſirous of carry 
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them alive to Athens, they commanded their ſoldiers to 
deſiſt; and cauſed proclamation to be made by a herald, 
for them to lay down their arms, and ſurrender atdiſcretion, 


At theſe words, the greateſt part lowered their ſhields, and 


clapped their hands in token of approbation. A kind of 
ſuſpenſion of arms was agreed upon; and their commander 
deſired leave might be granted him, to diſpatch a meſſenger 
to the camp, to know the reſolution of the generals. This 
was not allowed ; but they called heralds from the coaſt ; 
and after ſeveral meſſages, a Lacedaemonian advanced for- 
ward, and cried aloud, that they were permitted to treat 
with the enemy, provided they did not ſubmit to diſnonour- 
able terms, Upon this they held a conference ; after which 
they ſurrendered at diſcretion, and were kept till the next 
day. The Athenians then raiſing a trophy, and reſtoring the 
Lacedaemonians their dead, imbarked for their own country, 
after diſtributing the priſoners among the ſeveral ſhips, and 
committing the guard of them to the captain of the galleys, 
In this battle an hundred and twenty-eight Lacedaemo- 
nians fell, out of four hundred and twenty, which was their 
number at firſt ; ſo that there ſurvived not quite three hun- 
dred, an hundred and twenty of whom were Spartans, that 
is, inhabitants of the city of Sparta. The ſiege of the 
iſland, to compute from the beginning of it, including the 
time employed in the truce, had laſted threeſcore and twelve 
days. They all now left Pylus ; and Cleon's promiſe, though 
ſo vain and raſh, was found literally true. But the moſt 
ſurpriſing circumſtance was, the capitulation that had been 
made; for it was believed, that the Lacedaemomians, ſo far 
from ſurrendering their arms, would die ſword in hand. 
Being come to Athens, they were ordered to remain 
priſoners till a peace ſhould be concluded, provided the 
Lacedaemonians did not make any incurſions into their 
country, for that then they ſhould all be put to death. 
They left a garriſon in Pylus. The Meſſenians of Naupac- 
tus, who had formerly poſſeſſed it, ſent thither the flower 
of their youth, who very much infeſted the Lacedaemonians 
by their incurſions; and as theſe Meſſenians ſpoke the lan- 
guage of the country, they prevailed with a great number 
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of ſlaves to join them. The Lacedaemonians, dreading a 
greater evil, ſent ſeveral deputations to Athens, but to no pur- 
poſe; the Athenians being too much elated with their proſpe · 
tity, and eſpecially their late ſucceſs, to liſten ro any terms, 

(i) In the ſeventh year of the Peloponneſian war, Ar- 
taxerxes ſent to the Lacedaemonians an ambaſſador named 
Artaphernes, with a letter written in the Aſſyrian language, 
in which he ſaid, that he had received many embaſhes from 
them, but the purport of them all differed ſo widely, that 
he could not comprehend in any manner what it was they 
requeſted : that, in this uncertainty, he had thought proper | 
to ſend a Perſian, to acquaint them, that if they had any We P FE 
propoſal to make, they ſhould fend a perſon in whom theß 
could confide along with him, from whom he might be 
exactly informed in what they deſired. This ambaſſador, 
arriving at Eion on the river Strymon in Thrace, was there 
taken priſoner, about the cloſe of this year, by one of the 
admirals of the Athenian fleet, who ſent him to Athens, 
He was treated with the utmoſt civility and reſpect; the 
Athenians being extremely defirous of recovering the fa- 
your of the king his maſter, 

The year following, as ſoon as the feaſon would permit 
the Athenians to put to ſea, they ſent the ambaſſador back 
in one of their ſhips at the public expence; and appointed 
ſome of their citizens to wait upon him to the court of 
Perſia, in quality of ambafſadors. Upon landing at Ephe- 
ſus, they were informed that Artaxerxes was dead; when. 
the Athenian ambaſſadors, thinking it not adviſeable to 
proceed farther after this news, took leaye of Artaphernes, 
and returned to their own country, 
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PERSIANS and GRECIANS, 


6 2 H Is book contains the ſequel of the hiſtory of the 
Perſians and Greeks, and of the Peloponneſian war, in 
the reigns of Xerxes Il. of Sogdianus, and of Darius Nothus, 


CHAPTER 1. 


| His chapter contains the thirteen years of the Pe- 
loponneſian war, to the nineteenth incluſively. 


Seger. I. The very ſhort reigns of Xerxes II. and Sag- 


dianus. They are ſucceeded by Darius Nothus. He 
puts a flop to the inſurrection of Egypt, and that of 
Media. He beſtows on Cyrus, his youngeſt ſon, the 
ſupreme command of all Afia Minor. 


(a). A RTaxenxss died about the beginning of the 

forty-ninth year of his reign, Xerxes, who 
ſucceeded him, was the only ſon which the queen his wife 
brought him: but he had ſeventeen others by his concu- 
bines, among whom was Sogdianus, (who is called Secon- 
dianus by Cteſias), Ochus, and Arſites. (b) Sogdianus, in 
concert with Pharnacias, one of Xerxes's eunuchs, came 
inſidiouſly, one feſtival-day, to the new king, who, after 
drinking too immoderately, was retired to his chamber, 


(a) A. M. 3579. Ant. J. C. 425. Cteſ. c. 47---51.; Diod. I. xii, 
b. 115. f (b) A. M. 3580, Ant. J. Go 424+ 
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in order to give the fumes of the wine he had drank time 
to evaporate; where he killed him without any difficulty, 
after he had reigned but forty-five days; and was declared 
King in his ſtead. 


He was ſcarce on the throne, but he put to death Bago- 
razus, the moſt faithful of all his father's eunuchs, It was 
he who had been appointed to ſuperintend the interment 
of Artaxerxes, and of the queen, Xerxes's mother, who 
died the ſame day with her royal conſort, After having 
depoſited the two bodies in the mauſolaeum, where the 
kings of Perſia were interred, he found, at his return, 
Sogdianus on the throne z who did not receive him favour: 
ably, upon account of ſome difference with him in the 
lifetime of his father. But the new king did not ſtop here: 
not long after, he took an opportunity to*guarrel with 
him, on ſome trifling circumſtance relating to the obſequies 
of his father, and cauſed him to be ſtoned, 

By theſe two-murders, that of his brother Xerxes and 
of Bagorazus, he became the horror of the army and no- 
' bility ; fo that he did not think himſelf ſafe on a throne, 
to which he had forced his way by ſuch horrid murders, 
He ſuſpected that his brothers harboured the like deſign; 
and Ochus, to whom his father had left the government of 
Hyrcania, was the chief object of his ſuſpicion, Accordingly 
he ſent for him, with the intention of getting him murdered 
as ſoon as he arrived, However, Ochus, who ſaw through 
his deſign, delayed coming, upon varidus pretences; which 
he continued till he advanced at the head of a ſtrong army, 
which he openly declared he would employ, to revenge the 
death of his brother Xerxes. This declaration brought 
over to him a great number of the nobility, and ſeveral 
governors of the provinces, they being juſtly diſſatisfied at 
Sogdianus's cruelty and ill conduct. They put the tiara on 
Ochus' s head, and proclaimed him king. Sogdianus, ſee 

ing himſelf abandoned in this manner, was as mean and 
cowardly in the flight defence he made to maintain bis 
crown, as he had before been unjuſt and barbarous in uſurp- 
ing it, Contrary to the advice of his beſt friends, and the 
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wiſeſt perſons who (till adhered to him, he concluded a 
treaty with his brother; who getting him into his hands, 
cauſed him to be thrown i into aſhes, where he died a cruel 
death. (c) This was a kind of puniſhment peculiar to the 
Perſians, and exerciſed only on great criminals, One of 
the largeſt towers was filled to a certain height with aſhes : 
the criminal then was thrown headlong from the top of the 


tower into them; after which, the aſhes were by a wheel 


turned perpetually round him, till he was ſuffocated. Thus 
this wicked prince loſt his life and empire, which he en- 


Jjoyed fix months and fifteen days. 


(d) Ochus, by the death of Sogdianus, now ſaw himſelf 
poſſeſſed of the empire. As ſoon as he was well ſettled 
in it, he changed his name from Ochus to that of Darius. 


To diſtinguiſh him, hiſtorians add the epithet Nodes, ſigni- 


r n 2 * 


: fying baſtard, He reigned nineteen years. 


Arſites, ſeeing in what manner Sogdianus had ſupplanted 
Xerxes, and had himſelf been dethroned by Ochus, medi- 
tated to ſerve the latter in the ſame manner. Though he 
was his brother by the father's as well as mother's ſide, he 


$ openly revolted againſt him, and was aſſiſted in it by Ar- 


J typhius, ſon of Megabyzus. Ochus, whom hereafter we 
call always call Darius, ſent Artaſyras, one of his gene- 


army, marched againſt Arſites. 


rals, againſt Artyphius ; and himſelf, at the head of another 
Artyphius, with the 


© Grecian troops in his pay, defeated twice the general ſent 
T againſt him, But engaging a third time, the Greeks were 
© corrupted, and he himſelf was beat, and forced to ſurren- 
Leer, upon his being flattered with hopes that a pardon would 


be granted him. The king would have had him put to 


death, but was diverted from that reſolution by queen Pa- 
ryſatis, Darius's ſiſter and queen. She alſo was the daughtet 
Jof Artaxerxes, but not by the ſame mother as Darius: ſhe 


was an intriguing, artful woman, and the king her huſband 
was governed by her on moſt occaſions. The counſel ſhe 
now gave was perfidious to the laſt degree, She adviſed 


(e) Val. Max. I. ix. c. 2.; 2 Maccab, c. xiii, 
(S) A. M. 3587. Ant. J. C. 423. 
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him to exerciſe his clemeney towards Artyphius, and ſhow upe 
him kind uſage, in order that his brother might hope, when par 


he heard of his treating a rebellious ſervant with ſo much Was 
generoſity, that he himſelf ſhould meet at leaſt with as mild wit] 
treatment, and thereby be prompted to lay down his arms, did 


She added, that when once he ſhould have ſeized that prince, wit! 
he might diſpoſe of him and Artyphius as he pleaſed. Darius and 
followed her counſel; which proved ſucceſsful, , Arſites Min 
being informed of the gentle uſage which Artyphius met neſy 
with, concluded, that, as he was the king's brother, he inha 
ſhould conſequently meet with ſtill more indulgent treat- ( 
ment; and, with this hope, he concluded a treaty, and eum 
endend himſelf, Darius was very much inclined to ſave WF groſ 


his life: but Paryſatis, by inculcating to him, that he ought WY by t 


to puniſh this rebel to ſecure himſelf, at laſt prevailed with abſo 
him to put his brother to death; and accordingly he was the | 
ſuffocated in aſhes with Artyphiug. However, Darius had a WY whic 
violent ſtruggle with himſelf, before he could give orders for redu 
this ſactifice ; having a very tender affection for his brother. men, 
He afterwards putſome other perſons to death; which exe- ¶ empe 
cutions did not procure him the tranquillity he had expected cloſe 
from them : for his reign was, afterwards: diſturbed with Wy princ 
ſuch +iolent commotions, that he enjoyed but little repoſe. WF him ! 

{e) One of the moſt dangerous commotions was occa · ¶ conce 
ſioned by the rebellion of Piſuthnes, who, being governor as the 
of Lydia, wanted to throw off his allegiance to the Perſian Wl of an 
empire, and make himſelf king in his province, What what: 
flattered him with the hopes of ſucceeding in this attempt, WW !tows: 
was, his having raiſed a conſiderable body of Grecian troops, Wl 4nd, o 
under the command of Lycon the Athenian. Darius ſent WW are me 
Tiſſaphernes againſt this rebel, and gave him, with a conli- WW is ofte 
derable army, the commiſſion of governor of Lydia, of which and ey 
be was to diſpoſſeſs Piſuthnes, Tiſſaphernes, who was an BW 7% ip, 


artful man, and capable of acting in all characters, found In 4 
means of tampering with the Greeks under Piſuthnes; and, Eunuct 
by.dint of preſents and promiſes, brought over the troops | 
with their general to his party. Piſuthnes, who, by thi At 
deſertion, was unable to carry on his deſigns, ſarreodered, WW 80 

tos. P 


(e) A. M. 3590. Ant. J. 414. Ctel, e. $21, | 
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upon his being flattered with the hopes of obtaining his 
pardon ; but the inſtant he was brought before the king, he 
was ſentenced to be ſuffocated in aſhes, and accordingly met 
with the ſame fate as the reſt of the rebels. But his death 
did not put an end to all troubles; (f) for Amorges his ſon, 
with the remainder of his army, ſtill oppoſed Tiſſaphernes; 
and for two years laid waſte the maritime provinces of Aſia 
Minor, till he at laſt was taken by the Greeks of Pelopon- 
neſus, in Iaſus, a city of Ionia,” and delivered up by the 
inhabitants to Tiſſaphernes, who put him to death. 

(g) Darius was involved in fre bles by one of his 
eunuchs. This kind of officers had, for many years, in- 
groſſed all power in the court of Perſia; and we hall find 
by the ſequel of this hiſtory, that they always governed 
abſolutely in it. (h) We may know their character, and 
the danger to which they expoſe princes,. by the picture 
which Diocleſian, after he had reſigned the empire, and 


reduced himſelf to a private (tation of life, drew of freed- 


men, who bad gained a like aſcendant over the Roman 
emperors, ** Four or five perſons,” ſays he, who are 
cloſely united, and reſolutely determined to impoſe on a 
prince, may do it very eaſily. They never ſhew things to 
him but in ſuch a light as they are ſure will pleaſe. They 
conceal whatever would contribute to enlighten him: and 
as they only beſiege him continually, he cannot be informed 
of any thing but through their canal, and does nothing but 
what they think fit to ſuggeſt to him. Hence it is, that he be- 
ſtows employments on thoſe he ought toexclude from them; 
and, on the other ſide, removes from offices ſuch perſons as 
are moſt worthy of filling them, In a word, the beſt prince 
is often ſold by theſe men, though he be ever ſo vigilant, 
and even ſuſpicious of them. Quid multa ? Ut Diocletia- 
nus ipſe dicebat bonus, cautus, optimus venditur imperator. 
In this manner was Darius's court governed. Three 
eunuchs had uſurped all power in it; * an infallible mark 
(f) Thucyd. 1. viii. p. 5 54---567, $68. Cteſ. c. 32. 
A 
"eta my arab . 
c 
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that a government is bad, and the prince of little merit, 


But one of thoſe three eunuchs, whoſe name was Artoxares, — 
preſided over, and governed the reſt. He had found Da- . 
rius's weak fide, by which he inſinuated himſelf into his * 
confidence. He had ſtudied all his paſſions, to know how ( 
to indulge them, and govern his prince by their means. He ag; 
plunged him continually in pleaſures and amuſements, to — 
ingroſs his whole authority to himſelf. In ſine, under the 4 
name and protection of queen Paryſatis, to whoſe will and that 
pleaſure he was the moſt devoted of ſlaves, he diſpoſed of I cf. 
all the affair of the eillpire, and nothing was tranſacted but or th 
by his orders. Intoxicated by the ſupreme authority which (n 
the fayour of his ſovereign gave him, he reſolved to make I n,;e, 
himſelf king, inſtead of being prime miniſter ; and accord - gare 
ingly formed a deſign to get Darius out of the way, and WY mand 


afterwards aſcend the throne, However, his plot being Wl comm 
diſcovered, he was ſeized, and delivered up to Paryſatis; gorer 
who put him to a moſt ignominious and cruel death. A 7; 

(i) But the greateſt misfortune which happened in Da- gethe 
rius's reign, was the revolt of the Egyptians. This terrible prever 
blow fell out the ſame year with Piſuthnes's rebellion. ¶ the G 
But Darius could not reduce Egypt as he had done that 


rebel. (k) The Egyptians, weary of the Perſian govern- WF Sx cr. 


ment, flocked from all parts to Amyrtaeus of Sais, who : 72 
at laſt was come out of the fens where he had defended i H. 
himſelf, from the ſuppreſſion of the revolt of Inarus. The ni/h 
Perſians were drove out, and Amyrtaeus proclaimed king A. 


of Egypt, where he reigned ſix years. 

After having eſtabliſhed himſelf ſecurely on the throne, 
and entirely expelled the Perſians out of Egypt, he pre · F 
pared to purſue them as far as Phoenicia, and had already 
concerted meaſures with the Arabians, to attack them in tha: diſtingu 


country. News of this being brought to the king of Perl, WWF (n) 
he recalled the fleet which he had promiſed the Lacedaemo WC ythera 
nians, to employ it in the defence of his own dominions Malea, 

Whilſt Darius was carrying on the war in Egypt ad (o) B 
Arabia, the Medes rebelled ; however, they were defeated, 
and reduced to their allegiance by force of arms. 1, 2 75 

(3) Euſeb. in Chron, (k) Thucyd. L i. p. 72, 73. (9) Th 
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nerit. puniſh them for this revolt, their yoke (till then eaſy enough) 
ares, was made heavier: a fate that rebellious ſubjects always 
Da- experience, when the government, which they endeavoured 
0 his to throw off, gains the upper hand, 

how (1) Darius's arms ſeem to have had the like ſucceſs 
. He Wi againſt the Egyptians. Amyrtaeus dying after he had 
ts, to reigned ſix years, (he poſſibly was killed in a battle), He- 
er the Wi rodotus obſerves, it was by the aſſiſtance of the Perſians 
II and that Pauſiris his ſon ſucceeded him in the throne, TO 
ſed of effect this, they mult either have bagn maſters of Egypt, 
ed but or their party the ſtrongeſt in that Kingdom. 

which WF (m) After having craſhed the rebels in Media, and re- 1 
make ſtored the affairs of Egypt to their former ſituation, Darius p 
cord. gave Cyrus, the youngeſt of his ſons, the ſupreme com- 


7, and mand of all the provinces of Aſia Minor: an important 
being commiſſion, by which he commanded all the provincial 
yſatis; gorernors in that part of the empire. 
1. Il thought it neceſſary to anticipate times, and draw to 
in = S gether the facts which relate to the kings of Perſia, to 
terri 


prevent my being often obliged to interrupt the hiſtory of 
dellon. the Greeks, to which I now return. 1 
ne that 


sor. II. The Athenians make themſelves maſters of the 


vern · 
«| who Bl M˖and of Gythera, Expeditions of Brafidas into Thrace. 
-fended RW He takes Amphipealis, Thucydides the hiſtorian is ba- 
s. The niſhed. A battle is. fought near Delium, where the 


ed king Athenians are defeated. 
The eighth year of the war, 


HE three or four campaigns which followed the 


\ throng, 
he pre- 


already reduction of the ſmall iſland of Sphacteria, were 
n in that diſtinguiſhed by very few conſiderable events. 

f Peri, WR (n) The Athenians under Nicias, took the little ifland of 
edaemo - ychera, ſituated on the coaſt of Lacedaemonia, near Cape 
minions FPlalea, and from thence they infeſted the whole country. 
pypt and (o) Braſidas, on the other fide, marched towards Thrace, 
_ b (1) Herod. I. ii. c. 15. (m) A. M. 3597. Ant. J. C. 407. 


(n) A. M. 3580. Ant. J. C. 424.; Thucyd. I. iv. p. 286. 
(0) Thucyd. I. iv. P+ 394---311.; Diod, I. xl, p. 117, 118. 
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The Lacedaemonians were induced by more than one mo- | 
tive to undertake this expedition ; imagining they ſhould 
oblige the Athenians, who had fallen upon them in their 
country, to divide their forces. The inhabitants of it in- 
vited them thither, and offered to pay the army. In fine, 


they were extremely glad to embrace that opportunity, to WM wher 
rid themſelves of the Helots, whom they expected to riſe (ll dilpa! 
in rebellion, from the taking of Pylus. They had already ſuch ; 
made away with two thouſand of them in a moſt horrid ex pee 
manner, Upon the ſpecious pretence of rewarding merit des a 
even in ſlaves, but, in reality, to get rid of a body of men, Wh © co 
whoſe courage they dreaded, they cauſed proclamation to the 
be made, that ſuch of the Helots as had done the greateſt N had m 
ſervice to the ſtate in the laſt campaigns, ſhould enter charge 
their names in the public regiſters, in order for their being polis, 
made free, Accordingly two thoufand gave in their names. Th 
They were carried in proceſſion through the temples, with Wt Ay, 2 
ehaplets of flowers on their heads, as if they were really i timber 
to be ſet at liberty. After this ceremony, they all diſap- bor en 
peared, and were never heard of more. We have here aq lies in 
inſtance in what manner an umbrageous policy, and pow- We ſidas d 
er when filled with jealouſy and diſtruſt, excite men to the ually g 
commiſſion of the blackeſt crimes, without ſcrupling to make IM free the 
even religion itſelf, and the authority of the gods, ſib - his 
ſervient to their dark deſigns. dhe ma 

They therefore ſent ſeven hundred Helots with Braſida Wi libertie 
whom they had appointed to head this enterprize. Thi that he 
general brought over ſeveral cities, either by force or 1s : men, (| 
telligence, and ſtill more by his wiſdom and moderation. For, ac 


The chief of theſe were Acanthus and Stagyra, which wer 
two colonies from Andros. (p) He alſo marched ater 
wards towards Amphipolis, an Athenian colony, on the 
river Strymon. The inhabitants immediately diſpatcheiſ 
a meſſenger to * Thucydides the Athenian general, wiv 
was then in Thaſus, a little iſland of the Ægean ſea, bal 
a a day's journey from Amphipolis. He inſtantly ſet fail wit 


(p) Thucyd. mM IV. p. 320---324. 
® The ſame who wrote the hiſtory of the Peloponneſian war. 
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ſeven ſhips that were near him, to ſecure the place before 
Braſidas could, ſeize it; or, at worlt, to get into Eion, 
which lay very near Amphipolis. Braſidas, who was afraid 
of Thucydides, from his great credit in all that country, 
where he was poſſeſſed of ſome gold mines, made all the 
diſpatch imaginable to get thither before him; and offered 
ſuch advantageous conditions to the beſieged, who did not 
expect ſuccours ſo ſoon, that they ſurrendered. Thucydi- 
des arrived the ſame evening at Eion; and had be failed 
to come that day, Braſidas would have taken poſſeſſion of 
it the next morning by day-break. Although. Thucydides 
had made all imaginable diſpatch, the Athenians however 
charged him with being the cauſe of the taking of Amphi · 


- being polis, and accordingly baniſhed him, | 
ames. + 
b wich! city, as well becauſe they drew great revenues from it, and 
really 4 
diſap- 17 l , 

lies in that neighbourhood would revolt; eſpecially as Bra · 


The Athenians were greatly afflicted at the loſs of that 


timber to build their ſhips, as becauſe it was a kind of gate 
for entering Thrace. They were afraid that all their al - 


ſidas diſcovered great moderation and juſtice, and contin- 


at his leaving Sparta, he had taken an oath in preſence of 
the magiſtrates, to leave all thoſe the enjoyment of their 
liberties, who would conclude an alliance with him; and 
that he ought to be conſidered as the moſt abandoned of 
men, ſhould he employ oaths to enſuare their credulity. 
For, according to Braſidas, a fraud cloaked with a ſpeci- 


ch were ou, pretence, reflects infinitely greater diſhonour on per- 


| after 
on tha 
patched 8 
l, who 
a, bil 
all with 


ons in high ſtations, than open violence ; becauſe the lat- 
ter is the eſſect of the power which: fortune has put inta 
our hands ; and the former is founded wholly on peri 


Wo, which is the peſt of ſociety., Now I, ſaid he, ſhould 
? 45 a great diſſervice to my country, beſides diſhonouring 
W- eternally, if, by procuring it ſome flight advantages, I 


ould ruin the reputation it enjoys of being juſt and faith- 
ul to ts promiſes; which renders it much more per- 


bban all its forces united together, becauſe it acquires 
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it the eſteem and confidence of other ſlates, Upon ſuch, 
noble and equitable principles as theſe Braſidas always form- 
ed his conduct; believing, that the ſtrongeſt bulwark of a 
nation is juſtice, moderation, integrity, and the firm per- 
ſuaſion which their neighbours and allies entertain, that 
they are not fo baſe as to harbour a deſign to uſurp their 
dominions, or deprive them of their liberty. By this con- 
duct he brought ovey a great number of the enemy's allies, 
(g) The Athenians, under the command of Demolthe. 
nes and Hippocrates, had entered Boeotia, expecting that 
ſeveral cities would join them, the moment they ſhould ap- 
pear. The Thebans marched out to meet them near De- 
hum. A conſiderable engagement enſued, in which the 
Athenians were defeated, and put to flight. (r) Socrates 
was in this battle; and Laches, who accompanied that great 
man im it, gives the following teſtimony of him in Plato, 
That had the reſt of the army behaved as gallantly as So- 
crates, the Athenians would not have ſuſtained ſo great a 
loſs before Delium. He was borne away by the crouds 
who fled, and was on foot; 'Alcibiades, who was on horſe- 
back, when he ſaw him, rode up to him, and did not ſtir 
from him, but defended him with the utmoſt bravery 
from the enemy, who were purſuing him. 
After the battle, the victors beſieged the eity. Among 
other engines employed by them to batter it, they uſed one 
of a very extraordinary kind. This was a long piece of 
timber, cut into two parts, and afterwards made hollow and 
joined again, ſo that its ſhape reſembled very much that 
of a flute, At one of the ends was fixed a long iron tube, 
to which a cauldron hung; ſo that by blowing a large pair 
of bellows at-the other end of the piece of timber, the wind 
being carried from thence into the tube, lighted a great fire, 
with pitch and brimſtone, that lay in the cauldron, This 
engine being carried on carts as far as the rampart, to that 
part where it was lined with ſtakes and faſcines, threw out 
ſo great a flame, that the rampart being immediately aban- 
doned, and the paliſades burnt, the.city was eaſily taken. 
(q) Thueyd. L iv. p. 3r1---319. (r) Plat. in Lach. P. 181“ 
In conviv. p. 221. ; Plut. in Altib. p. 195. 
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SECT. III. 4 twelvemonth's truce is agreed upon between 
the two ſlates, Cleon and Brajidas die. A treaty 
of peace for fiſty years concluded between the Ather 
nians and Lacedaemonians, | 


Ni "th, tenth, and eleventh years of thi war. 


T HE loſſes and advantages on both ſides were pretty 

. equal; and the two nations began to grow weary 
of 2 war, which put them to great ęxpence, and did not 
procure them any real advantage. A truce, for a year, 
was therefore concluded between the Athenians and La- 
cedaemonians. The former reſolved on it, in order to 
check the progreſs of Braſidas's conqueſts, to ſecure their 
cities and fortreſſes, and afterwards to conclude a general 
peace, in caſe they judged it would be of advantage to 
them. The latter were induced to it, in order that, by 
the ſweets of repoſe, peace might become delirable to their 
enemy; and to get out of their hands ſuch of their citize 
as the Athenians bad taken priſoners in the iſland of Sphac- 
teria; and which they could never expect to do, if Braſi- 
das extended his conqueſts farther, The news of this ac- 
commodation ſenſibly afflicted Braſidas, as it ſtopped him 
in the midſt of his career, and diſconcerted all his projects. 
He could not even prevail with himſelf to abandon the city 
of Scione, which he had taken two days before, but with- 
out knowing that a truce was concluded. He went ſtill 
farther ; and did not ſcruple to take Mende, a little city not 
far * Scione, that ſurrendered to him as the former had 
done, which was a direct violation of the treaty. But Bra- 
ſidas pretended he had other infractions to object to che 
Athenians. 

It will naturally be ſuppoſed, that they were far from 
being pleaſed with this conduct of Braſidas. Cleon, in all 
public aſſemblies, was for ever inflaming the minds of the 
Athenians, and blowing up the fire of war, (t) His great 
ſacceſs in the expedition of Sphacteria had raiſed his cre- 


(s) Tbucyd. I. iv. p. 3284333 - Diod. I. xii. p. 120. A. M. 
3791. Aut. J. C. 423. | i 


(t) Plut, in vit. Niciac, P. 628. 
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f 
dit infinitely with the people: he now was grown inſup- on. 
portably proud, and his audaciouſneſs was not to be re- of Br 
ſtrained. He had a vehement, impetuous, and furious kind nous 


of eloquence, which prevailed over the minds of his audi- *pha 
tors, not ſo much by the ſtrength of his arguments, as by 
the boldneſs and fire of his ſtyle and utterance, It was 
Cleon who firſt ſet the example of bawling in aſſemblies, 
where the greateſt decorum and moderation had till then 
been obſerved ; of throwing his robe behind him, to give 
him the more liberty to diſplay his arms; of ſtriking his 
thigh; and of running up and down the roſtra whilſt he was 
making his ſpeech. In a word, he firſt introduced among 
the orators, and all thoſe who were in public employments, 
an ungovernable licentiouſneſs, and a contempt of decen- 
cy; a licentiouſneſs and contempt which ſoon introduced 
terrible irregularities and confuſion in public affairs. 

(u) Thus two men, each on his own fide, oppoſed the 
tranquillity of Greece, and raifed, bur in a very different 
way, an invincible obſtacle to its peace, Theſe were Cle- 
on and Braſidas. The former, becauſe the war ſcreened 
his vices and malverſations; and the latter, becauſe it add- 
ed a new luſtre to his virtues. And indeed it gave Cleon 
an opportunity of committing enormous oppreſhons, and 
Braſidas of performing great and noble actions. But their 
death, which happened about the ſame time, made way 
for a new accommodation. 

(x) The Athenians had appointed Cleon to command 
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the troops which were to oppoſe Braſidas, and reduce thoſe WF tion, « 
cities that had revolted from their allegiance. The Athe- 4 ſidas, 
nians were ſolicitous for none of them ſo much as Amphi- WW fore al 
polis; and Braſidas threw himſelf into that city in order to 4 tical j 
defend it, Cleon had written to Perdiccas king of Macedo- WW given | 
nia, and to the king of the Odomantes, to furniſh bim with f den ſa] 
as many troops as poſſible, and with the utmoſt expedition, WF certed 
He waited for them, and had reſolved not to march immc- WF off fre 
diately towards the enemy: but finding his ſoldiers, who WW the wh 
had followed him involuntarily and with regret, grow wea- 7 gave h 

on Cilable 


(u) Plut. in vit. Niciae. 928. (x) A. M. 3582. Ant. J. G 
422. Thueyd. I. iii. p. 343---352.; Diod, I. Xii. p. 1217, 143» 
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ry of continuing ſo long inactive, and beginning to compare 
his cowardice and inexperience with the ability and valour 
of Braſidas, he could no longer bear their contempt and mur- 
murs; and imagining himſelf a great captain by his taking 
Sphacteria, he now fancied the {ame good fortune would at- 
tend him at Amphipolis. He therefore approached it, as he 
ſaid, to take a view of the place, and till ſuch time as all his 
forces ſhould be come up; not that he thought he wanted 
them for carrying that city, or that ke doubted in any man- 
per his ſucceſs, for he was perſuaded that no one would dare 
to oppoſe him, but only to enable him to inveſt the place on 
all ſides, and afterwards to take it by ſtorm. Accordingly 
he incamped. before Amphipolis ; when viewing very lei- 
ſurely its ſituation, he fondly ſuppoſed that it would be in 
his power to retire whenever he pleaſed, without drawing 
the ſword ; for not a man came out, or appeared on the walls; 
and all the gates of the city were kept ſhut ; ſo that Cleon 
began to repent his not having brought the engines, imagi- 
ning that he wanted only theſe to make himſelf maſter of the 
city. Braſidas, who was perfectly well acquainted with Cle- 
on's diſpoſition and character, ſtudiouſly affected an air of 
fear and reſerve, to increaſe his temerity, and the good opi - 
nion he had of himſelf: beſides, he knew that Cleon had 
brought with him the flower of the Athenian forces, and 
the choiceſt troops of Lemnos and of Imbrus. According- 
ly Cleon, deſpiſing an enemy who did not dare to appear 
before him, but ſhut himſelf up in a cowardly manner in 
the city, went boldly from place to place, without precau- 
tion, or obſerving/any diſcipline among his ſoldiers. Bra- 
ſidas, whoſe intention was to attack him on a ſudden be- 
fore all his forces ſhould be come up, thought this the cri- 
tical juncture. He had concerted proper meaſures, and 
given the orders neceſſary. Accordingly he made a ſud · 
den fally on the Athenians, which ſurprized and diſcon- 
certed them exceedingly. Immediately the left wing drew 
off from the main body and fled. Braſidas then turned 
tae whole force of his arms againſt the right wing, which 
gave him a warm reception. Here he was wounded and 


diſabled; upon which his ſoldiers carried him off, unper - 
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ceived by the Athenians. As for Cleon, not having re- haug 
folved to fight, he fled, and was killed by a ſoldier who they 
happened to meet him. The troops he commanded de- had 1 
fended themſelves for ſome time, and ſuſtained two or three mies, 
attacks without giving ground, but at laſt they were univer- ¶ who, 


fally broke and routed; Braſidas was then carried into the induc 


city, where he ſurvived his victory but a few moments, Theſ 

The whole army being returned from the purſuit, ſtripped concl 
the dead, and afterwards ſet up a trophy. After which all N Pylus 
the allies under arms ſolemnized the funeral obſequies of flatte 
Braſidas in a public manner; and the inhabitants of Amphi - Ather 
polis celebrated funeral honours every year to his memory, dejec 
as to a hero, with games, combats, and ſacrifices. They they! 
conſidered him as their founder; and to ſecure this title the ¶ count 
better to him, they demoliſhed all the monuments of bim? Cythe 
who had really been ſo; fo that they might not appear to to dre 
owe their eſtabliſhment. to an Athenian, and at the ſame they | 
time make their court to the Lacedaemonians, on whom they Wl expiri 


| depended wholly for their ſecurity. The Athenians, after I bando 


accord 
delire 
part o 
ta, ma 


having carried off, with the conſent of the victors, their 
dead, returned to Athens; during which the Lacedaemo- 
nians ſettled the affairs of Amphipolis. 

(y) A faying is aſcribed to the mother of Braſidas, which 


: 
| 


intimates the Spartan character. As ſome perſons fy Th 
were applauding, in her preſence, the fine qualities and ex- and wi 
alted actions of her ſon, and declared him ſuperior to all I of the 
other generals: You are miſtaken, ſays ſhe ; my ſor war Wi Nicias 
a valiant man, but Sparta has many citizens braver than eturne 
bim. A mother's generoſity, in thus preferring the glory of ¶ n ace 
the ſtate to that of her ſon, was admired ; and did not go orde 
unrewarded ; for the Ephori paid her public honours. | wm | 

vhic 


(2) Aſter this laſt engagement, in which the two perſons 
who were the greateſt obſtacles to the peace loſt their lives, 
both nations ſeemed more inclined to an accommodation, 
and the war was ſuſpended in a manner on both ſides. The 

Athenians, from the loſs of the battles of Delium and E | 
Amphipolis, which had very much brought down their BY 


(y) Diod. I. xii. p. 122. (z) Thucyd. I. v. p. 351---354 
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haughtineſs, were undeceived with regard to the opinion 
they had hitherto entertained of their own ſtrength, that 
had made them refuſe the advantageous offers of their ene- 
mies. Beſides, they were afraid of the revolt of their allies, 
who, being diſcouraged by their lofſes, might thereby be 
induced to abandon them, as ſeveral had already done. 
Theſe reflections made them ſtrongly repent their not having 


concluded a treaty, after the advantages they had gained at 
Pylus. The Lacedaemonians, on the other fide, no longer 
© flattered themſelves with the hopes of being able to ruin the 


Athenians by laying waſte their country; and were beſides 
de jected and terrified by their loſs in the iſland, the greateſt 
they had ever ſuſtained. They alſo conſidered, that their 


country was depopulated by the garriſon of Pylus and 


Cythera; that their ſlaves deſerted; that they had reaſon 


ear to to dread a more conſiderable revolt; and that as the truce 


they had concluded with the inhabitants of Argos was near 
expiring, they had reaſon to be apprehenſive of being a- 


bandoned by ſome of their allies of Peloponneſus, as they 
WJ accordingly were. Theſe ſeveral motives, inforced by the 
deſire they had of recovering the priſoners, the greateſt 
part of whom were the moſt conſiderable citizens of Spar- 
which 
perſons 
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r to all 
ON Was 
er than 
glory of 
not g0 


ta, made them deſire a peace. 
Thoſe who were moſt ſolicitous for having it concluded, 


Rand whoſe intereſt it was chiefly to wiſh it, were the chiefs 
Jof the two ſtates, viz, Pliſtonax king of Lacedaemonia, and 
F Nicias general of the Athenians, The former was lately 


eturned from baniſhment, to which he had been ſentenced, 


n account of his being ſuſpected to have received a bribe, 
n order to draw off his troops from the Athenian territories z 


and to this precipitate retreat was aſcribed ſeveral misfortunes 


Which followed after it. He alſo was charged with having 


orrupted by gifts the prieſteſs of Delphos, who had com- 
manded the Spartans, in the name of the god, to recall him 


om his exile, Pliſtonax was therefore deſirous of peace, 
In order to put an end to the reproaches, which, on account 
df the perpetual calamities of the war, were daily reviyed. 


s for Nicias, the moſt fortunate general of his age, he was 


> 
rad leſt ſome unhappy accident ſhould eclipſe his glory; 
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and he wiſhed to enjoy the fruits of peace in eaſe and tra- 
quillity, and that his country might poſſeſs the ſame hay. SECT 


pineſs. Il, 
(a) Both ſlates began by agreeing to a ſuſpenſion of arms be 
for twelve months, during which, being every day together, an 


and taſting the ſweets of ſecurity and repoſe, and the plea- 
ſure of correſponding with their friends and with foreign- 
ers, they grew paſſionately deſirous of leading an eaſy, un- le) / 
diſturbed life, remote from the alarms of war, and the 
horrors of blood and ſlaughter, They heard with the had o 
utmoſt demonſtrations of joy the choruſes of their tragedies his na 


ſing, May ſpiders benceforward weave their cobauebs on Th 
our lances and ſhields! And they remembered with plea- 1 Ons 
ſure him who ſaid, Tho/e who Heep in the arms of peace, This 
do not ſtart from it at the ſound of the trumpet ; and lum, \ 
. interrupts their Kunden, but the peaceful creu- perſon 
ng of the cock. a plant 
00 The whole winter was ſpent in conferences and and ab 
interviews, in which each party propoſed their rights and expoſe 
pretenſions. (c) At laft, a peace was concluded and rati- tion, h 
fied for fifty years; one of the chief articles of which was, of his; 
that they ſhould reciprocally reſtore the priſoners on each and, (t 
ſide, This treaty was concluded ten years and ſome days of all y 
from the firſt declaration of the war. The Boeotians aud 145 Pl 
Corinthians were exceedingly diſguſted at it, and for that him wi 
reaſon uſed their utmoſt endeavours to excite freſh troubles, WF 74 par 
(d) But Nicias perſuaded the Athenians and Lacedaemonian Wi invulne 
to give the laſt hand to this peace, by concluding an alliance darts w 
offenſive and defenſive, which would render them more ſtrongel 
formidable to thoſe who ſhould deſire to break with them very ob 
and more aſſured with regard to each other. The Athe .. Notu 
nians, in conſequence of this treaty, at laſt reſtored the { divert t 
priſoners they had alles in the iſland of Spbacteria. alone w 
5 devoted 
(a) Thucyd. Ln: p. 354+; Plat. in Nic. p. 5 28, 529. vit, he 1 
(b) Diod. I. Xii. p. 122. W 2nd cou 
(e) A. M. 3583. Ant. J. C. 421. 440 
(d) Thucyd. I. v. p. 358, 359. aquene 
him that 
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ph 6: tion, his vaſt riches, the authority of his family, the credit 


oſ his guardians, his perſonal talents, his exquiſite beauty; 
azad, (till more than theſe, the flattery and complaiſance 
© of all who approached him. One would have concluded, 
ſays Plutarch, that Fortune had ſurrounded and inveſted 
him with all theſe. pretended advantages as with ſo many 
J ramparts and bulwarks, to render him inacceſſible and 
iavulnerable to all the darts of philoſophy ; thoſe ſalutary 
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SECT,.IV. Alcibiades begins to appear. His character. 
He oppoſes Nicias in every thing, and breaks the treaty 
le had concluded. The bani/hment of Hyperbolus puts 
an end to the Oftraciſin. 7 6) | 


Twelfth year of the war, 


(e) Alen: began now to advance himſelf in the 

ſtate, and appear in the public aſſemblies. Socrates 

had attached himſelf to him for many years, and adorned 
his mind with a great variety of the nobleſt erudition. 

The ſtrict intimacy between Alcibiades and Socrates, 

is one of the moſt remarkable circumſtances in his life. 


This philoſopher obſerving excellent natural qualities in 
him, which were greatly heightened by the beauty of his 
perſon, beſtowed incredible pains in cultivating ſo valuable 
Ja plant, leſt, being neglected, it ſhould wither as it grew, 
and abſolutely degenerate, And indeed Alcibiades was 


expoſed to numberleſs dangers ; the greatneſs of his extrac- 


ſtrongeſt incitements to virtue and ſolid. glory. But thoſe 
yery obſtacles redoubled the zeal of Socrates. 5 

Notwithſtanding the ſtrong endeavours that were uſed to 
divert this young Athenian from a correſpondence which 


devoted himſelf entirely to it, As he had abundance of 


vit, he was fully ſenſible of Socrates's extraordinary merit, 
and could not reſiſt the charms of his ſweetly-inſinuating 
ö eloquence, which at that time had a greater aſcendant over 


him than the allurements of pleaſure, He was ſo zeglous a 


(e) Plut. in Alcib. P- P- 192—194. 125 "IBS 3: 
Vor. III. H h 
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diſciple of that great maſter, that he followed him where. (> 
ever he went, took the utmoſt delight in his converſation, WY with 
was extremely well pleaſed with his principles, received his M ſhip i 


iaſtructions, and even his reprimands, with wonderful doci- Neduc- 
lity, and would be ſo moved with his diſcourſes, as even to een 
ſhed tears, and abhor himſelf ; ſo mighty was the force of and h 
truth in the mouth of Socrates, and in ſo ugly and odious MiWdoes 
a light did he expoſe the vices to which Alcibiades aban- Wn Ale 
doned himſelf, . a en) 
. Alcibiades, in thoſe moments when he liſtened to Socra- Thr 
tes, differed ſo much from himſelf, that he appeared quite MWperic! 
another man, However, his headſtrong, fiery temper, and Nhe le; 
his natural fondneſs for pleaſure, which was heightened and indeed 
inflamed by the diſcourſes and advice of young people, ſoon Wim w 
plunged him into his former irregularities, and tore him, Wpirit c 
as it were, from his maſter; who was obliged to run after WY love 
him as after a ſlave who had eſcaped. This viciſſitude of Weranc 
flights and returns, of virtuous reſolutions, and relapſes into If Spa 
vice, continued a long time; but ſtill Socrates was not dil-Wheleſs 
guſted by his levity, and always flattered himſelf with the Related 
hope of bringing him back to his duty. And hence certainly Minags 
aroſe the ſtrong mixture of good and evil that always ap-BWaught: 
peared in his conduct; the inſtructions which his maſter r all ; 
had given him, ſometimes prevailing, and at other times, ¶ ¶iſtratic 
the fire of his paſſions hurrying him, in a manner again an to 
his own will, into things of a quite oppoſite nature. e king 

This intimacy, which continued as long as they lived, m goi! 
did not paſs uncenſured. But ſome perſons * of great leam-· me ad 
ing pretend, that theſe cenſures and ſuſpicions, when din, by 
examined, quite diſappear, and that they ought to be con is qu 
fidered as the eſſect of the malice of the enemies of both, eak, a 
Plato, in one of his dialogues, gives us a converſation be N rmed i 
tween Socrates and Alcibiades, by which the genius ais, he 
character of the latter may be known; who henceforvarnduQ, 
will have a very great ſhare in the affairs of the republic d erates, 
Athens, I ſhall make a very ſhort extract from it in ii en reig 
place, which I hope will not diſpleaſe my readers. an now 


* Abbe Fraguier juſtifies Soerates in one of his diſſertations. ** (Ff) P 
of the academy of belles Og tom. 4. Pp. 372. 
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here · (f) In this dialogue, Socrates is introduced converſing 
ſation, with Alcibiades, who at that time was under the guardian- 
ed his ip of Pericles. He was then very young, and had been 
| doci- i . like the reſt of the Athenians; that is, he had 
ven to been taught polite literature, and to play on inſtruments, 
Ice of ¶ and had practiſed wreſtling and other bodily exerciſes. It 
odious ¶ ¶does not appear that Pericles had hithertq taken much pains 
; aban- ¶ Nin Alcibiades's education (a fault too common in the greateſt 
men) ſince he had put him under the tutorage of Zopyrus, 


Socra- Wl Thracian, a man far advanced in years, and who, of all 
d quite I Nrericles's ſlaves, both from his turn of mind and age, was 
er, and he leaſt qualified to educate this young Athenian. And 


Wndeed Socrates told Alcibiades, that, ſhould he compare 
e, ſoon im with the youths of Lacedaemonia, who diſplayed a 
re him, Mpirit of valour, a greatneſs of ſoul, a ſtrong deſire of glory, 
in after love of labour, attended with gentleneſs, modeſty, tem- 
itude of Perance, and a perfect obedience to the laws and diſcipline 
ples into f Sparta, he would ſeem a mere child to them. Never- 
not diſ-¶ Aheleſs, his high birth, his riches, the great families he was 
with te elated to, and the authority of his guardian; all theſe 
certainly ſſhings had conſpired to make him exceedipply vain and 
ways ap- Paughty. He was full of eſteem for himſelf, and of contempt 
s maſterf pr all others. He was preparing to enter upon the admi- 


ed and 


r times, tration of the public affairs, and promiſed himſelf ao leſs 
r again an to eclipſe entirely the glory of Pericles, and to attack 
ure. Pe king of Perſia, even upon his throne. Socrates, ſeeing 
ey lived, m going to mount the roſtra, in order to give the people 


at leam. me advice relating to the public affairs, demonſtrates to 
hen dug m, by various queſtions, and by Alcibiades's anſwers, that 
o be con · is quite ignorant of the affairs about which he is going to 
of both eak, as he had never ſtudied them himſelf, nor been in- 
ation be · ¶Nrmed in them by others. After making Alcibiades confeſs 
-nius ads, he paints in the ſtrongeſt colours, the abſurdity of his 
eſorwalfhnduct, and makes him fully ſenſible of it. What, ſays 
1 rates, would Ameſtris (the mother of Artaxerxes who 
it in ti en reigned i in Perſia) ſay. were ſhe to hear, that there is a 
ts. vo in Athens who is meditating war againſt her ſon, 


ons. Men | (F) Plut, in Alcib. I. 
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and even intends to dethrone him? She doubtleſs would 
ſuppoſe him to be ſome veteran general, a man of intrepid 
courage, of great wiſdom, and the moſt conſummate expe- 
rience ; that he is able to raiſe a mighty army, and march it 
where-ever he pleaſes; and, at the ſame time, that he hag 
long before taken the proper meaſures for putting ſo vaſt x 
deſign in execution. But were ſhe to hear, that there are 
none of theſe cirumſtances ; and that the perſon in queſtion 
is not twenty years old; that he is utterly ignorant of public 
affairs; has not the leaſt knowlege of war, and no credit 
with the citizens or the allies ; would it be poſſible for her 
to refrain from laughing at the folly and extravagance of 
ſuch an enterprize? This, neyertheleſs, ſays Socrates, di. 
recting himſelf to Alcibiades, is your picture, and unhappily 


reſembles moſt of thoſe who thruſt themſelves into the pu- WM 
blic employments. Socrates however excepts Pericles on 


this occaſion ; his ſolid merit and exalted reputation being 
acquired by his cloſe ſtudy, during a long courſe of year, 


of every thing capable of forming his mind, and of qualifying 
him for public employments. Alcibiades could not dem i 
that this was his caſe; he was aſhamed of his conduct; and 
bluſhing to ſee himſelf ſo. void of merit, he aſks bow he 
muſt act for the attainment of it, Socrates, being unwilling 
to diſcourage his pupil, tells him, that as he is ſo young, 
theſe evils might be remedied; and afterwards continually 
gave him the wiſeſt counſels. He had entire leiſure to in 
prove from them; as upwards of twenty years paſſed be · 


tween this converſation and his engaging in public affairs, 


(2) Quemvis hominem ſecum attulit ad nos. Juvenal. 
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Aleibiades was of a convertible genius, that would ue taining 
any impreſhon which the difference of times and circum 4 
ances might require, {till veering either to good or evi, * 
with the ſame facility and ardor, apd ſhifting almoſt in 20 c 
inſtant from one extreme to its oppoſite ; ſo that peo 
ple applied to him what Homer obſerves of the land of , 
gypt, That it produces a great number of very excel: b 
medicinal drugs, and at the ſame time as many polu. 
g) It might be ſaid of Alcibiades, that he was not on 


fingle man, but, if ſo bold an expreſſion might be uſed, 8 
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a compound of ſeveral men; either ſerious or gay; auſtere, 
or affable; an impe rious maſter, or a groveligg ſlaye; a 
friend to virtue aud the virtuous, or abandoned to vice 
and vicious men; capable of ſupporting the molt painful 
fatigues and toils, or inſatiably deſitous of voluptuous 
delights, «$45 351 , 
(h) His irregularities and diſſolute conduct were become 
the talk of the whole city; and Alcibiades would very 
willingly have put a ſtop to theſe reports, but without 
changing his courſe of life; as appears from a ſaying of 
his. He had a very handſome dog, of a prodigious ſize, 
which had colt him threeſcore and ten minae * or three 
thouſand five hundred French livres. By this we find, that 
a fondneſs for dogs was of great antiquity.. Alcibiades cauſed 
his tail, which was the greateſt beauty he bad about him, 
to be cut off, His friends cenſured him very much on that 
account, and ſaid, that the whole city blamed, him very 
much for ſpoiling the beauty of ſo handſome a creature. 
This is the very thing I want, replied Alcibiades, wich a 
ſmile. I would have the Athenians diſcourſe abaut quae 
{ have done to my dog, that they may not entertain tbem- 
ſelves auith ſaying worſe things of je. 
(i) Among the various paſſions that were diſcovered in 
him, the ſtrongeſt and molt prevailing was a haughty turn 
of mind, which would force all things to ſubmit to it, and 
could not bear a ſuperior, or even-an equal. Although his 
birth and ancommon talents ſmoothed the way to his ag- 
taining the higheſt employments in the republic; there was 
nothing, however, to which be was ſo fond af ,owieg the - 


Wy credit and authority he wanted to gain over the, people, 2s 


to the force of his eloquence, and the perſuaſive grace of 

his orations, To this his intimacy with Socrates might 

be of great ſervice, ms rn mid zaun 
(k) Alcibiades, with ſuch a caſt of mind as we have here 


(h) Plut. in Alcib. p. 195. (i) Ts ev, ul 70 ore, 
Plut. in Alcib. p. 195, 196. (X) A. M. 3584. Ant. J. C. 420. 
Thueyd. I. v. P- 368---378.; Plut. in Alcib. p. 197, 198. 

About 160 l. Sterling. The Attic mina was worth an hundred 
„ and the drachma ten pence, French money, | 
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deſcribed, was not born for repoſe, and had ſet every en- 
gine at work to traverſe the treaty lately concluded between 
the two ſtates; but not ſucceeding in his attempt, he en- 
deavoured to prevent its taking effect. He was diſguſted 
at the Lacedaemonians, becauſe they directed themſelves 
only to Nicias, of whom they had a very high opinion; 

and, on the contrary, ſeemed to take no manner of notice 
of him, though his anceſtors had enjoyed the rights of 
hoſpitality among them. 

The firſt thing he did to infringe the peace was this: 
Having been informed that the people of Argos only want- 
ed an opportunity to break with the Spartans, whom they 
equally hated and feared, he flattered them ſecretly with 
the hopes that the Athenians would ſuccour them, by ſug- 
geſting to them, that they were ready to break a peace 
which was no way advantageous to them, 

And indeed the Lacedaemonians were not very careful 
to obferve the ſeveral conditions of it religiouſly, having 
concluded an alliance with the Boeotians, in direct oppo- i 
fition to the deſign and tenor of the treaty ; and having 
jurrendered vp the fort of Pana&ton to the Athenians, no: 
fortified, and in the condition it was in at the concluding 
of the treaty, as they had ſtipulated to do, but quite dil. 
mantled. Alcibiades obſerving the Athenians to be ex- 
ttemely exaſperated at this breach of faith, did his utmolt WM 
to widen the difference; and taking this opportunity to im. 


any tl 


barraſs Nicias, he made him odious to the people, by ca cibiad 
ing them to entertain a ſuſpicion of his being too ſtronę / chero 
attached to the Lacedaemonians; and by charging bin ſpeech 
with crimes which were not altogether improbable, thou ple no! 
-they were abſolutely falſe. Ws fallchc 

This new attack quite diſconcerted Nicias; but, bay] as to (: 
pily for him, there arrived, at that very inſtant, ambaſi Wo 
dors from Lacedaemonia, who were inveſted with full pon. with w 


ers to put an end to all the diviſions. Being introduced 
into the council or ſenate, they ſer forth their complaints; 
and made their demands, which every one of the mei 

ders thought very juſt and reaſonable. 4 
The people were to give them audience the next c 
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Alcibiades, who was afraid they would ſucceed with them, 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours to engage the ambaſſadors in a 
conference with him. He repreſented to them, that the 
council always behaved with the utmoſt moderation and 
humanity towards thoſe who addreſſed them; but that the 
people were haughty and extravagant in their pretenſions; 
that ſhould the ambaſſadors mention full powers, they (the 
people) would not fail to take advantage of this circum- 
ſtance, and oblige them to agree to whatever they ſhould 
take into their heads to aſk, He concluded with aſſuring 
them that he would aſſiſt them with all his credit, in or- 
der to get Pylus reſtored to them; to prevent the alliance 
with the people of Argos, and to get that with them re- 
newed : and he confirmed all theſe promiſes with an oath, 
The ambaſſadors were extremely well pleaſed with this 
conference, and greatly admired the profound policy and 
valt abilities of Alcibiades, whom they looked upon as an 
extraordinary man; and indeed they were not miſtaken 
in their conjecture. 

On the morrow, the people being aſſembled, the am- 
baſſadors were introduced. Alcibiades aſked them, in the 
mildeſt terms, the ſubject of their embaſſy, and the pur- 
port of the powers with which they were inveſted. They 
immediately anſwered, That they were come to propoſe 
an accommodation, but were not impowered to conclude 
any thing, Theſe words were no ſooner ſpoke, but Al- 
cibiades' exclaims againſt them; declares them to be trea- 
cherous knaves; calls upon the council as witneſs to the 
ſpeech they had made the night before; and defires the peo- 
ple not to believe or hear men who ſo impudently advanced 
falſehoods, and ſpoke and prevaricated ſo unaccountably, 


as to ſay one thing one day, and the very reverſe the next, 


Words could never expreſs the ſurprize and confuſion 
with which the ambaſſadors were ſeized, who, gazing wild- 
ly on one another, could not believe either their eyes or ears. 
Nicias, who did not know the treacherous ſtratagem of Al- 
cibiades, could not conceive the motive of this change, and 
tortured his brain to no purpoſe to find out the reaſon of 
it. The people were that moment going to ſend for the 
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ambaſſadors of Argos, in order to conclude the league with 


them; when a great earthquake came to the aſſiſtance of = 
Nicias, and broke up the aſſembly. It was with the ut. a 
molt difficulty he prevailed ſo far, in that of next day, as to 1 1 
have a ſtop put to the proceedings, till ſuch time as ambaſſa- * 
dots ſhould be ſent to Lacedaemon. Nicias was appointed Gon 
to head them; but they returned without having done the 2 
leaſt good. The Athenians then repented very much their the 
having delivered up, at his perſuaſion, the priſoners they 292 
had taken ip the iſland, and who were related to the great · * 
eſt families in Sparta. However, though the people were 80 
highly exaſperated at Nicias, they did not proceed to any whe 
exceſſes againſt him, but only appointed Alcibiades their ge- proc 
neral ; made a league with the inhabitants of Mantinea and biad 
Elis, who had quitted the party of the Lacedaemonians, in 2 
which the Argives were included; and ſent troops to Py- . 
Jus, to lay walte Laconia, In this manner they again in- * 
volved themſelves in the war which they were ſo lately We fai 
deſirous of avoidinng. niſhe 
(1) Platarch, "after relating the intrigue of Alcibiades, N 
adds: No one can approve the methods be employed to ſuc: * 
ceed in his deſign ; however, it was a maſter-ſtrote, 1 hono 
diſunite and ſhake almoſt every part of Peloponneſus in Wl polus 
this manner, and raiſe up, in one day, ſo many enemiei unc 
againſt the Lacedaemonians. In my opinion, this 1s too tyran 
ſoft a cenſure of ſo knaviſh and perfidious an action, which, 
how ſucceſsful ſoever it might have been, was notwith- Stc7 


ſtanding horrid in itſelf, and of a nature never to be ſuth- i 
ciently deteſted. | 
m) There was in Athens a citizen, Hyperbolus by name, 
a very wicked man, whom the comic poets generally made 
the object of their raillery and invectives. He was hardened 
in evil, and become inſenſible to infamy, by renouncing al 
ſentiments of honour, which could only be the effect of 2M 
ſoul abandoned entirely to vice. Hyperbolus was not 2 
greeable to any one; and yet the people made uſe of hn 
to humble thoſe in high ſtations, and involve them in du 
(1) Plot. in Alcib, p. 199, (m) Idem. 296, 197. in Ne. 
$3% 531» | | | 
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: ficulties, Two citizens, Nicias and Alcibiades, ingroſſed 
with at that time all authority in Athens. The diſſolute life of 
ce of the latter ſhocked the Athenians, who beſides dreaded his 
e ut · audacity and haughtineſs. On the other fide, Nicias, by 
a5 10 always oppoſing, without the leaſt reſerve, their unjuſt de- 
baſſa* WY fires, and by obliging them to take the moſt uſeful mea- 
ointed ſures, was become very odious to them. One would have 
ne the imagined, that as the people were thus alienated from both, 
1 their they would not have failed to put the oſtraeiſm in force 
s they againſt one of them. Of the two parties which-prevailed 
great · at that time in the city, one, which conſiſted of the young 


ven men, who were eager for war, the other of the old men, 
to any 


e ir ge- 


procure the baniſhment of Nicias, and the latter of Alci- 
ea an 


biades. Hyperbolus, whoſe only merit was his impudence, 


ans, nin hopes of ſucceeding, which ſoever of them ſhould be 
to H- removed, declared openly againſt them, and was eternally 
ain in. exaſperating the.people againſt both, However, the two 

lately factions being afterwards reconciled, he himſelf was ba- 


niſhed by, and put an end to, the oſtraciſm, which ſeemed 
to have been demeaned, in being employed againſt a man 
of ſo baſe a character; for hitherto there was a kind of 
honour and dignity annexed to this puniſhment, Hyper- 
bolus was therefore the laſt who was ſentenced by the of- 
traciſm; as Hipparchus, a near relation of Piſiſtratus the 
tyrant, had been the firſt, | 
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1. SECT, V. Alcibiades engages the Athenians in the war 
e {ul | 


Sicily. 


Sixteenth and ſeventeenth years of the war. 


name, 
— (n) I Pass over ſeveral inconſiderable events, to haſten 
ardened to the relation of that of the greateſt importance, 
xcing al the expedition of the Athenians into Sicily, to which they 
ect of 1 were eſpecially excited by Alcibiades. This is the ſix- 


s not 4 
- of hin 
a in dil 


n Nic. þ 


teenth year of the, Peloponneſian war. 
(o) Alcibiades had gained a ſurprizing aſcendant over 


(n) Thueyd. I. viii. p. 350---409. A. M. 3588. Ant. J. C. 416, 
(o) Flut. in Alcib. p. 198— 200; in Nic. p. 331. 


who were deſirous. of peace; the former endeavoured to . 
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the minds of the people, though they were perfectly wel 
acquainted with his character. For his great qualities were 
united with till greater vices, which he did not take the 
leaſt pains to conceal. He paſſed his life in ſuch an exceſs 
of luxury and voluptuouſneſs, as was a ſcandal to that city, 
Nothing was ſeen in his houſe but feſtivals, rejoicings, and 
parties of pleaſure and debauchery, He ſhewed very little 
regard to the cuſtoms of his country, and leſs to religion, vith t. 
and the gods. All perſons of ſenſe and judgment, beſides WY engagi 
the ſtrong averſion they had for his irregularities, dreaded WY city to 
exceedingly the conſequences of his audacity, profuſion, WY their e 
and utter contempt of the laws, which they conſidered as WY people, 
lo many ſteps by which Alcibiades would riſe to tyranni- WY not ſup 
cal power. | eyes wi 

Ariſtophanes, in one of his comedies “, ſhows admirab- ¶ after P 
ly well, in a ſingle verſe, the diſpoſition of the people with WSyracul 
regard to him: They hate Alcibiades, ſays he, and yet can Maid. T 
not do without him. And indeed the prodigious ſums he The ch 
ſquandered on the people; the pompous games and ſhows Who wa 
he exhibited to pleaſe them; the magnificent and almolt N elegant 
incredible preſents which he made the city; the grace and MWwhich h 
beauty of his whole perſon ; his eloquence, his bodily Nrodigi- 
ſtrength, joined to his courage and experience; in a word, MHuence. 
this aſſemblage of great qualities made the Athenians wink Went ſhi 
at his faults, and bear them patiently, always endeavour- ear fol 
ing to leſſen and ſcreen them under ſoft and favourable fter th 
names; for they called them ſports, polite paſtimes, and ormer. 
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indications of his humanity and good · nature. iviſions 
Timon the man hater, moroſe and ſavage as he was, Mack; 
formed a better judgment of this conduct of Alcibiades. Memſelv 


Meeting him one day as he was coming out of the aſſem - ily, ſen 
bly, vaſtly pleaſed at his having been gratified in all his iſhment 
demands, and to ſee the greateſt honours paid him by the Meavy fi 
people in general, who were attending him in crouds to his M gious x 
houſe; fo far from ſhunning him as he did all other men, Mole to re 
on the contrary he ran to meet him, and ſtretching ont his d, upo 
hand to him in a friendly way; Courage, my ſor, ſays be, Mldiers t 
thou deſt right in puſhing thy fortune; for thy advanc: 

The Frogs, act 5. ſcene 4. 077 


went will be the ruin of all theſe people. The war of 
Sicily will ſhew that Timon was not miſtaken, 

= The Athenians, from the time of Pericles, had meditated 
@ the conqueſt of Sicily, However, that wiſe guide had al- 
© ways endeavoured to check this ambitious and wild project. 
© He uſed frequently to inculcate to them, that by living in 
peace, by ſupporting their fleet, by contenting themſelves 
vith the conqueſts they had already gained, and by not 
= cngaging in hazardous enterprizes, they would raiſe their 
city to a flouriſhing con tion, and be always ſuperior to 
IS their enemies, The authority he had at that time over the 
people, though it kept them from invading Sicily, could 
© not ſuppreſs the deſire they had to conquer it, and their 
eyes were continually upon that iſland. (p) Some time 
after Pericles's death, the Leontines being invaded by the 
yracuſans, had ſent a deputation to Athens, to demand 
aid. They were originally of Chalcis, an Athenian colony. 
BT he chief of the deputies was Gorgias, a famous rhetorician, 
ho was reputed the moſt eloquent man of his times. His 
elegant and florid diction, heightened by ſhining figures 
hich he firſt employed, charmed the Athenians, who were 
rodigiouſly affected with the beauties and graces of elo- 
WW uence, Accordingly the alliance was concluded, and they 
Went ſhips to Rhegium to the aid of the Leontines. The 
esr following they ſent a greater number. Two years 
fter they ſent a new fleet, ſomething ſtronger than the 
ormer. But the Sicilians having put an end to all their 
Wivicons, by the advice of Hermocrates, the fleet was ſent 
Pack; and the Athenians, not being able to prevail with 
biades, emſelves to pardon their generals for not conquering Si- 
aſſem· ly, ſent two of them, Pythodorus and Sophocles, into ba- 
all his ichment; and ſentenced the third, Eurymedon, to pay a 
by the eavy fine; their proſ perity having blinded them to ſo pro- 


s to his eious a degree, that they were perſuaded no power was 


r men, ¶ Mee torefiſt them. They made ſeveral attempts afterwards, 
ont his Nd. upon pretence of ſending from time to time arms and 
ys be, ldiers to ſuch cities as were unjuſtly treated or oppreſſed 


doanc?* 
(Þ) Diod, I. xi. p. 99. 
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by the Syracuſans, they by that means were preparing to 
invade them with a greater force. 
But the perſon who moſt inflamed, this ardor was Aldi- 
biades, by his feeding the people with ſplendid hopes, with 
which he himſelf was for ever filled, or tather intoxicated, 
He was every night, in his dreams, taking Carthage, ſubdu- 
ing Africa, croſhng from thence into Italy, and poſſeſſing 
himſelf of all Peloponneſus; looking upon Sicily not as the 
fcope and end of this war, but as the beginning and the firſt WM 
ſep of the exploits he revolved in his mind. All the citi- 
zens favoured bis views, and, without inquiring ſeriouſly 
into matters, were inchanted with the mighty hopes be 
gave them. This expedition was the only topic of all con · Me 
verſations. The young men, in the places where the puble 
exerciſes were performed, and the old men in their ſhops and before 
elſewhere, were employed in nothing but in drawing the plan WW wards 
of Sicily; in diſcoutſing on the nature and quality of the Troja 


ſea with which it is ſurrounded; on its good harbours, and near tl 


flat ſhores towards Africa: for theſe people, infatuated by ; name « 
the ſpeeches of Alcibiades, were, like him, perſuaded that MWhabita 
they ſhould make Sicily only their place of arms and thur WWThoſe 
arſenal; from whence they ſhould ſet out for the conquelt of xery g 
Carthage, and make themſelves maſters of all Africa ad Wrictory 
the ſca, as far as the pillars of Hercules, Mand, 

(q) Iris related, that neither Socrates, nor Methon the Greeks 
aſtronomer, believed that this efterprize would be ſucceſ· ¶ middle 
ful; the former, being inſpired, as be inſinuated, by his em tl 
familiar ſpirit, who always warned him of the evils with pread 
which he was threatened ; and the other, directed by Which b 
reaſon and good ſenſe, which, pointing out what he he ter th, 
to apprehend in reſpe& to the future, induced bim he cour 
act the madman on this occaſion, and to demand, in co nd aba 


ſide ration of the unhappy condition to which he was! arians 
duced, that the Athenians would not force away his ſo (s) v 
and would diſpenſe with bis carrying arms. ooſſed i 
; . . . heocle: 

(9) Plut. in Alcib. p. 199. in Nic. p. 532. | 
F one 
ent 
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se cr. VI. Account of the ſeveral people who inhabited 
Alci- Sicily. 


ubdu- 


With q BEN I enter on the relation of the war of Sicily, it 
rated, ; will not be improper to give a plan of the country, 


and of the nations who inhabited it : Thucydides begins 


(efling in the ſame manner. 

as the WF (r) It was firſt inhabited by the Leſtrygones and the 
1e firſt Cyclopes, of whom we do not know any particulars, except 
ie citi- ¶ ¶ what we are told by the poets. The moſt antient, after 


riouſly 
pes he ” 


theſe, were the Sicani, who called themſelves the original 
inhabitants of this country, though they are thought to have 
I con · ¶ come into it from the neighbourhood of a river in Spain, 
public ¶ called Sicanus, whoſe name they gave to the iſland, which 
ps and before was called Trinacria: Theſe people were after- 
he plan WY wards confined to the weſtern part of the iſland. Some 
of the WW Trojans, after the burning of their city, came and ſettled 
rs, and ¶ near them, and built Erix and “ Egeſta, who all aſſumed the 
ted by ö name of El/ymaei; and were afterwards joined by ſome in- 
ed that 
nd their WF Thoſe who are properly called Sicilians came from Italy in 
queſt of WWvery great numbers; and having gained a conſiderable 
ica and victory over the Sicani, confined them to a corner of their 
Wand, about three hundred years before the arrival of the 
hon the Greeks; and in Thucydides's time, they ſtill inhabited the 
ſucceſs · ¶ middle part of the iſland, and the northern coaſt, From 
, by bis em the iſland was called Sicily. The Phoenicians alſo 
rils wih pread themſelves along the coaſt, and in the little iſlands 


d by bi hich border upon it, for the convenience of trade: but 
he bal fter the Greeks began to ſettle there, they retired into 
bim he country of the Elemaei, in order to be nearer Carthage, 
in co ad abandoned the reſt. It was in this manner the bar- 


> was! 


arians firſt ſettled in Sicily. 
his ſ00 | 


(s) With regard to the Greeks, the firſt of them who 
roſſed into Sicily were the Chalcidians of Euboea, under 
heocles, who founded Naxos. The year after, which, 


(r) Thifcyd. l. vi. p.410---413. (s) A.M. 3294. Ant. ].C.710, 
It is called Segeſta by the Romans. 


- 
2 x oY 
" nn. toad ____ — 


habitants of Phocis, at their return from the ſiege of Tro We 
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according to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, was the third of the thenia 
xvith Glympiad, Archias the Corinthian laid the founda- clare | 
tions of Syracule, Seven years after, the Chalcidiats the (t: 
founded Leontium and Catana, after having drove out the enoug 
inhabitants of the country, who were Sicilians. Other war, 

Greeks, who came from Megara a city of Achaia, about to bor 
the ſame time founded Megara, called Hyblaca, or barely of golc 
Hybla, from Hyblog a Sicthan king, by whoſe permiſkon and 0 
they ſettled in his dominions, It is well known that the Wl rived. 
Hyblacan honey was very famous among the antients. An {Wl carried 


hundred years after, the iwhabitants of that city built Se- the gal 
linunta. Gela, built on a river of the ſame name, forty. 
five years after the founding of Syracuſe, founded Apri- 
gentum about an hundred and eight years after. Zancle, fair apf 
called afterwards Meſana or Maſſene by Anaxilas tyrant WY ſelves 
of Rhegium, who was of Meſſene a city of Peloponneſus, Wi ©4809: 
bad ſeveral founders, and at different periods. The Zan - pleaſing 
clians built the city of Himera; the Syracuſans built Acre, Hand, 
Caſmene, and Camarina, Theſe are moſt of the nations, U com 
whether Greeks or Barbarians, who ſettled in Sicily. 6 — 
W city ; 

= manner 


SzcT. VII. Te people of Egeſta iniplere aid of the 4 


thenians, Nicias oppoſes, but to no purpoſe, the war Nici: 
of Sicily. Alcibiades carries that point, They b:tb great ri 
are appointed generals with Lamachus. | read ti 
(t) AAV uns in the diſpoſition above related, wie if e 
anbaſfadors were ſent from the people of Egeln, Aon d. 
who, in quality of their allies, came to implore their ad ardor ar 
againſt the inhabitants of Selinunta, who were aſſiſted 5 (x) 
the Syracuſans. It was the ſixteenth year of the Pelopon·¶ Merce. an 
veſian war. They repreſented, among other things, that bly v 
ſhould they be abandoned, the Syracuſans, after ſeizig uclibera 
their city, as they had done that of Leontium, would po inced e 
ſeſs themſelves of all Sicily, and not fail to aid the Pele... it 
ponne ſians who were their founders; and, that they mig ¶nence . 
put them to as little charge as poſſible, they offered to pi mig 
the troops that ſhould be ſent to ſuccour them. The vg 


(t) A.M. 3558. Ant. J. C. 416. Thueyd. I. vi. p. 413-4 
Diod. l. xii. P · 129, 130.9 Plut, in Alcib. P- 300. in Nic. p- $31! * 
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thenians, who had long waited for an opportunity to de- 


[the 
clare themſelves, ſent deputies to Egeſta to enquire into 


ndas 

lian the ſtate of affairs, and to ſee whether there was money 
t the enoagh in the treaſury to deiray the expence of ſo great a 
Mher war, The inhabitants of that city had been ſo artful, as 
bout to borrow from the neighbouring nations a great number 
arely of gold and filver vaſes, worth an immenſe ſum of money; 


and of theſe they made a ſhow when the Athenians at- 
the AY rived. (u) The deputies returned with thoſe of Egeſta, who 
* an carried threeſcore talents in ingots, as a month's pay for 
I; ce. he gallies which they demanded ; and a promiſe of larger 
orty- WY ſums, which, they ſaid, were ready both in the public 
Apri- treaſury and inthe temples. The people, ſtruck with theſe 
iche, fair appearances, the truth of which they did not give them- 
yran ſelves the leiſure to examine; and ſeduced by the advan- 
neſus, WY 14g2013 reports which their deputies made, in the view of 
727. pleaſing them; immediately granted the Egeſtans their de- 
Acre, mand, and appointed Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachas 
tions, to command the fleet ; with full power, not only to ſuecour 
5 Egeſta, and reſtore the inhabitants of Leontium to their 

By city; but alſo to regulate the affairs of Sicily, in ſuch 3 
WY manner as might beſt ſuit the intereſts of the republic. * 
e u Nicias was appointed one of the generals, to his very 
-y both ereat regret; for, befides other motives which made him 
A — — —_— he ſhanned it becauſe Alcibiades was 

so be his colleague. But the Athenians "ed them- 
Ae 4 ſelves greater ſucceſs from this war, would they not re- 
Y 1 W222 the whole conduct of it to Alcibiades, but temper his 
ted bl dor and audacity with the coldneſs and wiſdom of Nicias. 
oper (x) Fire days after, to haſten the execution of the de- 
ere. and make the neceſſary preparations, aſecoad aſſem- 
eng bly was held. Nicias, who had had time enough to reflect 
14 deliberately on the affair propoſed, and was ſtill better con- 
peo inced of the difficulties and dangers which would enſue 
"ih rom it, thought himſelf obliged to ſpeak with ſome vehe - 
ng ncnce againſt a project, the conſequences of which he fore. 
[ aw might be very fatal to the republic. He ſaid, Thar 


The 48 
{u) A. M. 3589. Ant. J. C. 415. (x) Thucyd, Ly P 47 5354380 
112 


iſnon 


he A. 
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it was ſurprizing ſo important an affair ſhould have been I 
determined, the moment almoſt it was taken into delibe. very i 
ration: That, without once enquiring into matters, they to rev 
had given credit to whatever was told them by foreigners, the le: 
who were very laviſh of their promiſes ; and whoſe intereſt us lea\ 
it was to offer mighty things, in order to extricate them- quarre 
ſelves from their imminent danger. After all, what advan- Wl Þitants 
tage,” ſays he, can accrue from thence to the republic? extric. 
Have we ſo few enemies at our doors, that we need go A 
ambitic 


in ſearch of others at a diſtance from us? Will you a& 
wiſely, to hazard your preſent poſſeſſions, on the vain hopes (Wl Parade 
of an uncertain advantage? to meditate new conqueſts, 


before you have ſecured your antient ones? To ſtudy no- to ſa 
thing but the aggrandiziog of your ſtate, and quite negleꝭ (Wl him to 
your own ſafety? Can you depend in any manner on a Wall Pe © 
truce, which you yourſelves know is very precarious ; which wholly 
you are ſenſible has been infringed more than once; and {MW pruden 
which the leaſt defeat on our fide may ſuddenly change into I affairs. 
an open war? You are not ignorant how the Lacedaemo- ¶ chat it 
nians have always been, and ſtill continue, diſpoſed with I in orde! 
regard to us. They deteſt our government as different taking r 
from theirs ; it is with grief and diſdain they ſee us po. It wa 
ſeſſed of the empire of Greece; they conſider our glory as {ous lu 
their ſhame and confuſion ; and there is nothing they would Nearried 

not attempt, to humble a power which excites their je · ¶ Nams of 
louſy, and keeps them perpetually in fear, Theſe are u ment 
real enemies, and it is they we ought to guard again. Fe diſpi 
Will it be a proper time to make theſe reſlections, whe (AP! charic 
(after having divided our troops, and our arms will be Pore hin 
employed elſewhere, and unable to reſiſt them,) we ſhall b: ¶ Pecaſion 
attacked at once by all the forces of Peloponneſus ? We erting 1 
do but juſt begin to breathe, after the calamities in which urce ti 
war and the plague had plunged us; and we are now going Nhat Alci 
to plunge ourſelves into greater danger. If we are ambi- N Cart 
tious of carrying our arms into diſtant countries, would i his ow 
not be more expedient to march and reduce the rebels is nat. 
Thrace, and other nations who are ſtill wavering, and eech o 
unfixed in their allegiance, than to fly to the ſuccour of i ** Thi 
inhabitants of Egeſta, about whoſe welfare we ought to be eri has 


ie 10t0 


ferent 


s po. 


ory 1 
would 


gainll 
when 


hall be 
? We 


which 


/ going 


ambi- 
ould u 
is natural to ſuppoſe, that Alcibiades did not let this 
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very indifferent? And will it ſuit our intereſt, to attempt 
to revenge their injuries, at z time that we do not diſcover 
the leaſt reſentment for thoſe we ourſelves receive? Let 
us leave the Sicilians to themſelves, and not engage in their 
quarrels, which it is their buſineſs to decide, As the inha- 
bitants of Egeſta undertook the war without us, let them 
extricate themſelves from it as well as they can. Should 


any of our generals adviſe you to this enterpriſe, from an 
WT ambitious or ſelf-intereſted view, merely to make a vain 
parade of his ſplendid equi pages, or to raiſe money to ſup- 
port his extravagance ; be not guilty of ſo much imprudence 
s to ſacrifice the intereſt of the republic to his, or permit 
him to involve it in the ſame ruin with himſelf, An enter- 


prize of ſo much importance ought not to be committed 


| © wholly to the conduct of a young man. Remember it is 
WJ prudence, not prejudice and paſſion, that gives ſucceſs to 
affairs.“ Nicias concluded with declaring it his opinion, 
aemo : chat it would be proper to deliberate again on the affair, 
| with 
taking raſh reſolutions might be attended. 


in order to prevent the fatal conſequences with which their 


It was plain he had Alcibiades in view, and that his enor- 


mous luxury was the object of his cenſure. And indeed he 
earried it to an incredible height; and laviſhed prodigious 
ir je ams of money, on horſes,” equipages, and moveables; not 
re ou N mention the delicacy and ſumptuoufneſs of his table. 
le diſputed the prize in the Olympic games with ſeven ſets 
f chariot-horſes, which no private man had ever done be- 


will be!“ 


ore him; and he was crowned more than once on that 
dccaſion, Extraordinary reſources were neceſſary for ſup- 
orting ſuch luxury; and as avarice often ſerves as a re- 
ource to ambition, there were ſome grounds to believe, 
at Alcibiades was no leſs ſolicitous for conqueting Sicily 
Carthage, (which he pretended to poſſeſs afterwards 
his own), to enrich his family, than to render it glorious. 


peech of Nicias go unanſwered. 
This,“ ſays Alcibiades, ©* is not the firſt time that 
zerit has excited jealouſy, and glory been made the object 
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of envy. That very thing which is imputed to me for x it no 
crime, is, I will preſume to ſay it, the honour of my coun: 


0 
try, and ought to gain me applauſe. The ſplendor in which = 
{ live; the great ſums I expend, particularly in the public try; 
aſſemblies; beſides their being juſt and lawful, at the fam I prev: 
time give foreigners a greater idea of the, glory of Athers; . hall 
and ſhow, that it is not in ſuch want of money as our ene- WY circu 
mies imagine. But this is not our preſent buſineſs. Lever 
the world form a judgment of me, not from paſſion an Nicia: 
prejudice, but from my actions. Was it an inconſiderabl the ſe 
ſervice I did the republic, in bringing over in one day u can d 
its alliance, the people of Elis, of 'Mantinea, and of Argos, and c 
that is, the chief ſtrength of Peloponneſus? Make ue all en 
therefore, to aggrandize your empire, of Aleibiades's youth canoo 
and: folly, ſince his enemies give it that name, as well «2 ( 
of the wiſdom and experience of Nicias; and do not repent, dess 
from vain and idle fears, your engaging in an enterpriſ other 
publicly reſolved upon, and which may redound infinitely WY did no 
both to your glory and advantage. The cives of Sicily, natura 
weary of the unjuſt and cruel government of their princes, A Pericle 
and ſtil] more of the tyrannical authority which Syracuſe which, 
exerciſes over them, wait only ſor à favourable opportu- And ir 
nity. to declare themſelves, and are ready to open their | times, 
gates to whomſoever ſhall offer to take aff the yoke under BY popula 
which they have ſo long groaned. Though the citizen Wy Sicily; 
of Egeſta, in quality of your allies, ſhould pot bare a right ; ed the 
to your protection; yet the glory of Athens ought to : which | 
engage you to ſupport them. Republics aggrandi ze them both b. 
ſelves by ſuc couring the oppreſſed, and not by living i- far fro 
active. In the preſent ſtate of your affairs, the only wa forcibl, 
ro diſpirit your enemies, and ſhow that you are not afra be at la 
of them, will be, to hataſs one nation, to ebeck the pro ; in a wa 
grels of anothet, to keep dem alk employed, and cam be mo 
your arms into diſtant countries. Athens was not formed Plat: 
tor eaſe; and it was not by inactivity that your anceſtan where, 

raiſed it to the height in which we now fee it. For it aous b. 


and per 
(y) Ph 
- Kay 
RATE N 


reſt, what hazards will you run by engaging in the enter a 
prize ia queſtion? If it ſhould be. crowned with ſucceuſ 
you will then poſſeſs yourſylyes pf all Greece; and ſho 
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it not anſwer your expectations, your fleet will give you an 
opportunity of retiring whenever you pleaſe. The Lace- 
daemonians indeed may make an incurſion into our coun- 
try; but, beſides that it would not be in our power to 
prevent it, though we ſhould not invade Sicily, we — 
ſhall preſerve the empire of the ſea, in ſpite of them; 
circumſtance which makes our enemies entirely deſpair of 
ever being able to conquer us, Be not therefore biaſſed by 
Nicias's reaſons. The only tendency of them is, to ſow 
the ſeeds of diſcord between the young and old men, who 
can do nothing without one another ; fince it is wiſdom 
and courage, counſel and execution, that give ſucceſs to 
all enterprizes; and this in which we are going to imbark, 
cannot but turn to your advantage.” 
) The Athenians, flattered and pleaſed with Alcibia- 
des's ſpeech, perſiſted in their firſt opinion, Nicias, on the 
© other fide, did not depart from his; but at the ſame time 
did not dare to oppoſe Alcibiades any further. Nicias was 
& naturally of a ſoft and timid diſpoſition. He was not, like 
Ppericles, maſter of that lively and vehement eloquence, 
which, like a torrent, bears down all things in its way. 
. | And indeed the latter, on ſeveral occaſions, and at ſeveral 
My times, had - never failed to check the wild ſtarts of the 
| populace, who, even then, meditated the expedition into 
© Sicily; becauſe he was always inflexible, and never flacken- 
a right ; ed the reins of that authority, and kind of ſovereignty, 
which he had acquired over the people; whereas Nicias, 
: both by acting and ſpeaking in an eaſy, gentle manner, fo 
ing i far from winning over the people, ſuffercd himſelf to be 
ily wah forcibly and involuntarily carried away: and accordingly 
t afrad he at laſt yielded to the people, and aceepted the command 
be pro in a war which he plainly foreſaw would be attended with 
d car de moſt fatal conſequences. 
forme! Plutarch makes this reflection in his exceltews westiſe, 
aceion where, ſpeaking of the qualities requiſite in a ſtateſman, he 
For te how/s how very neceſſary eloquence and inflexible conſtancy 
enter; ad perſeverance are to him. 


ſycee" N (y) Plut. in praec. de ger. rep. p. 802. 
4 ſhould a * Kadarxep * TT) AN TO NOY a Tipo pttyog AHOTTERELY TOY Inte, 
5 RATE NEV. 
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| Nicias, not daring to oppoſe Alcibiades any longer openly, BA 
endeavoured to do it indirectly, by ſtarting a great number 7 
of difficukies, drawn eſpecially from the great expence of Wl ,_ ralf 
this expedition, He declared, that ſince they were reſolved WF 1 1. 
upon war, they ought to carry it on in ſuch a manner a WY - 1 
might ſuit the exalted reputation to which Athens had at- 
tained: That a fleet was not ſufficient to oppoſe fo formi- Scr. 
dable a power as that of the Syracuſans and their allies : that «nr; 
they mult raiſe an army, compoſed of good horſe and foot, cibi 
if they deſired to act in a manner worthy of ſo grand a but 


deſign: That beſides their fleet, which was to make then WH of 
maſters at ſea, they muſt have a great number of tranſports, 

to carry proviſions perpetually to the army, which otherwiſe 3 (2) * 
could not poſſibly ſubſiſt in an enemy's country: That they 


muſt carry vaſt ſums of money with them, without waiting ; my 
for that promiſed them by the citizens of Egeſta, who per- * * 0 
haps were ready in words only, and very probably might WR 72 Tz: 


break their promiſe : That they ought to weigh and examine p 
the diſparity there was between themſelves and their ene - (MY*< "10h! 


mies, with regard to the conveniencies and wants of the = th 
army; the Syracuſans being in their own country, in the r 
midſt of powerful allies, diſpoſed by inclination, as well a ofo Ut 


engaged by intereſt, to aſſiſt them with men, arms, horſes, 


and proviſtons ; whereas the Athenians would carry on the . wy 

: he ſt. 
war in a remote country, poſſeſſed by their enemies, where, BR private 
in the winter, news could not be brought them in leſs than End par 


four months time; a country, where all things would oppoſe 
the Athenians, and nothing be procured but by force of 
arms: That it would refle& the greateſt ignominy on the 
Athenians, ſhould they be forced to abandon their enter- 
prize, and thereby become the ſcorn and contempt of their 
enemies, by their neglecting to take all the precautions which . (z) Di 
ſo important a deſign required: That as for himſelf, he — 
was determined not to go, unleſs he was provided with all . 1 
things neceſſary for the expedition, becauſe the ſaſety of. B. T1 
the whole army depended on that circumſtance ; and that WE weeping 
he would not rely on caprice, or the precarious engage. 71 
ments of the allies. 
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(z) Nicias had flattered himſelf, that this ſpeech would 
cool the ardor of the people, whereas i only inflamed it the 
more. Immediately the generals had full powers given them 
to raiſe as many troops, and fit out as many galleys as they 
© ſhould judge neceſſary ; and the levies were accordingly car- 
ned on in Athens, and other places, with inexpreſſible activity. 


= Sect. VIII. The Athenians prepare to ſet ſail. Siniſter 
= omens. The ftatues of Mercury are mutilated. Al- 
cibiades is accuſed, and infiſls upon his being tried, 
but his requeſt is not granted. Triumphant departure 
of the fleet. 


(a) Wis all things were ready for their departure, 
and they were preparing to ſail, there happened 
ſeveral bad omens, which filled the minds of the people with 
* WY trouble and diſquietude. The“ women were at that time 
Wo celebrating the feſtival of Adonis, during which the whole 
city was in mourning, and full of images repreſenting dead 
Wpcrſons and funeral proceſhons ; and every part echoed 
WI with the cries and groans of the women, who followed thoſe 
ſtatues with lamentations of that kind. Whence it was 
feared, that this gay and magnificent armament would ſoon 
1 Hoſe all its ſplendor, and + wither away like a flower. 
* * The general affliction was increaſed by another accident. 
den, The ſtatues of Mercury, which ſtood at the entrance of 
0 * Wprivate houſes and temples, were all mutilated in one night, 
oppole (i and particularly in the face ; and although a great reward 


ce of 
* hors of ſo audacious a crime, no one was accuſed. The 
enter · i itizens could not forbear conſidering this uncommon e- 
of their ſent, not only as an unlucky omen, but as a contrivance 


which (2) Diod. I. xi. p. 134. (a) A. M. 3589. Ant. J. C. 418. 
elf, be IT hucyd. I. vi. p. 428.; Plut. in Aleib. p. 200, 201. 

ih al This ſuperſtitious rite had extended even to God's people. And 
* behold, there ſat women weeping for Tammuz,“ Ezek. viii. 14. 
cty ANB. The Latin verſion of the Bible, which Mr. Rollin follows, ſays, 
nd that weeping for Adonis” which is the ſame as Tammuz, the Hebrews 
gage: Adonis by that name. 


The hiſtorian alludes to the plants and flowers that were carried 
FF that ceremony, and which went by the name of Adonis's Gardens, 


as promiſed to any perſon who ſhould diſcover the au 
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of ſome factious men, who harboured very ill deſigns, 


toobl 


Some young people had already been accuſed of commit- wy 
ting much the like crime 1n the midſt of their cups; and ** 
particularly of having wantonly mimicked the 2 er 
and myſteries of Ceres and Proſerpine; with A — barre 
who repreſented the high prieſt, at their head. (b) It 2 
highly concerns all thoſe in exalted ſtations, to be — 0 
ly careful of every ſtep they take, and not to give — Er 
opportunity to the moſt inveterate malice to cenſure t _ m 
They ought to call to mind, ſays Plutarch, that the eyes 0 8 
all men are upon their conduct, and that they are 0 e 
eagle- eyed on theſe occaſions; that not only their outwar * 
actions paſs the molt ſevere ſcrutiny, but that they = r. 
trate to their moſt private apartments, and there take the — 
ſtricteſt notice of their diſcourſes, their diverſions, and the 28 
moſt ſecret things tranſacted by them, It was this - wy 
of the piercing eye of the people, that kept Loop yet: amy! 
and Pericles perpetually on their guard, and ob 5 them wt 
to refrain from molt of thoſe pleaſures in which others in- hd 

themſelves, -4 BP Ty 
a os Alcibiades, he did not know what it was to lay * ; 
himſelf under any reſtraints ; and accordingly, as his cha- . ＋ 
racter was ſo well known, people were perſuaded he wy ae; 
probably had been concerned in what had rg 1 — 4 
luxury, libertiniſm, and irreligion, gave an air . = "yn 
lity to this charge, and the accuſer was not mw 0 2 * 
ing his name. This attack ſtaggered the con my * ee 
reſolution of Alcibiades; but hearing the ſoldiers 1 1 
lors declare that they were induced to engage in t 4 a 8 
pedition by no other motive but their affection for A _ 1 
des; and that, ſhould the leaſt injury be done him, : 7 . 
would all leave the ſervice; he took heart, and 2 heavily ; 
at his trial on the day appointed for that purpo ** 4 
enemies, upon pretence that it was neceſſary for the ais, 
to ſet ſail, got the judgment ſuperſeded. It was a „oh 1 
poſe for Alcibiades to inſiſt upon being tried, in c — rerfally; 
guilty, and not be ruined in his abſence ; and to rep = 3 
that it would be the moſt ſhocking and barbarous injuluce, ( — 

(o) Plut. in pracc. de rep: p-. $00, 
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to oblige him to imbark for ſo important an expedition, with- 
out firſt making due inquiry into the accuſations and horrid 
flanders which were caſt upon bim, the bare thoughts of 
which would keep him in perpetual fear and anxiety, How- 
ever, none of theſe remonſtrances proved effectual, and the 
fleet was ordered to ſet out. | 

(c) They accordingly prepared to ſet fail, after having 
appointed Corcyra the rendezvous for moſt of the allies, 
and ſuch ſhips as were to carry the proviſions, &c. All 
the citizens, as well as foreigners in Athens, flocked by day- 
break to the port of Pyraeus. The former attended their 
children, relations, friends, or companions, with a joy o- 
vercaſt with a little ſorrow, upon their bidding adieu to 
perſons that were as dear to them as life, who were ſetting 
out on a far diſtant and very dangerous expedition, from 
which it was uncertain whether they ever would return, 
though they flattered themſelves with the hopes that it 
would be ſucceſsful, The foreigners came thither to feed 
their eyes with a fight which was highly worthy their cu- 
riolity ; for no ſingle city in the world bad ever fitted out 
ſo gallant a fleet. Thoſe indeed which had been ſent a- 
gainſt Epidaurus and Potidaea, were as conſiderable with 
regard to the number of ſoldiers and ſhips ; but then they 
were not equipped with ſo much magnificence, neither was 
their voyage ſo long, hor their enterprize ſo important, 
Here were ſeen a land and naval army, provided with 
the utmoſt care, and at the expence of particular perſons 
as well as of the public, with all things neceſſary, on ac- 
count of the length of the voyage, and the duration of the 
var. The city furniſhed an hundred empty galleys, that 
is, threeſcore light ones, and forty to tranſport the ſoldiers 
heavily armed. Every mariner received daily a drachma, 
or ten pence (French), for his pay, excluſively of what the 
captains of ſhips gave the rowers of the firſt bench. Add 
to this the pomp and magnificence that was diſplayed uni- 
rerfally; every one ſtriving to eclipſe the reſt, and each 


(e) Thucyd. p. 430----432+; Diod. |. xiii. p. 185. ? 


They were called:-Spavrai. They had 
| 5 y had longer oars chan the reſt, 
and conſequently more- trouble in rowing, 8 : | 
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captain endeavouring to make his ſhip the lighteſt, and at 
the ſame time the gayeſt in the whole fleet. 1 ſhall not 
take notice of the choice of the ſoldiers and ſeamen, who 
were the flower of the Athenians; nor of their emulation 
with regard to the beauty and neatneſs of their arms and 
equipage ; any more than of their officers, who had laid out 
conſiderable ſums purely to diſtinguiſh themſelves, and to 
give foreigners an advantageous idea of their perſons and 
circumſtances ; ſo that this fight had the air of a tourna- 
ment, in which the utmoſt magnificence is diſplayed, rather 
than of a warlike expedition. But the boldneſs and great- 
neſs of the deſign ſtill exceeded its expence and ſplendor, 
When the ſhips were loaded, and the troops got on 
board, the trumpet ſounded, and ſolemn prayers were offer- 
ed up for the ſucceſs of the expedition; gold and ſilver cups 
were filling every where with wine, and the accuſtomed li- 
| bations were poured out; the people who lined the ſhore 
ſhouting at the ſame time, and lifting up their hands to hea- 
ven, to wiſh their fellow-citizens a good voyage and ſucceks, 
And now, the hymn being ſung, and the ceremonies ended, 
the ſhips ſailed one after another out of the harbour; after 
which they ſtrove to outſail one another, till the whole fleet 
met at Ægina. From thence it made for Corcyra, where the 
army of the allies was aſſembling with the reſt of the fleet, 


Ster. IX. Syracuſe is alarmed. The Athenian fett 
arrives in Sicily. 


(d) 1 of this expedition coming to Syracuſe from 

| all quarters, it was thought ſo improbable, thatat 
firſt no body would believe it. But as it was more and 
more confirmed every day, the Syracuſans began to think 
ſeriouſly of making the neceſſary preparations ; and {ent 
depurations to every part of the iſland, pto aſk aſſiſtance of 
ſome, and ſend ſuccours to others. They garriſoned al 
the caſtles and forts in the country; reviewed all the fol 
diers and horſes; examined the arms in the magazines; 
and ſettled and prepared all things, as if the enemy bat 
deen in their country, 


(ad) Thucyd. I. vi. p. 432----44$-; Diod. I. xiii. p. 135, 736 
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In the mean time the fleet ſailed in three ſquadrons, each 
under the command of its particular general. It conſiſted 


ot 

ho of an hundred and thirty · ſix ſhips, an hundred whereof 
ion belonged to Athens, and the reſt to the allies. On board 
and theſe ſhips were five thouſand. heavy-armed ſoldiers, two 
out thouſand two hundred of whom were Athenian citizens, 
| to viz, fifteen hundred of thoſe who had eſtates, and ſeven 
and hundred * who had none, but were equally citizens; the 
_ reſt conſiſted of allies. With regard to the light infantry, 
ther there were eighty archers of Crete, and four hundred of 
eat · other countries; ſeven hundred Rhodian ſlingers, and an 
dor. hundred and twenty exiles of Megara. There was but 
t oa one company of horſe, conſiſting of thirty troopers, who 


fler- 
cups 
od li- 


had imbarked on board a veſſel proper for tranſporting ca- 
ralry. Both the fleet and the land- forces were afterwards 
increaſed conſiderably. Thirty veſſels carried the provi- 


ſhore ſions and cooks, with maſons, carpenters, and their ſeve - 
) hea ral tools; the whole followed by an hundred ſmall veſſels 
cceſs, for the ſervice, excluſive of merchant-ſhips, of which there 
nded, were great numbers. All this fleet had ſailed together for 


| after 


Corcyra, Having met with but an indifferent reception 
e fleet 


from the people of Tarentum and Locris, they failed with 
re the a favourable wind for Rhegium, where they made ſome 
e feet. ſtay. The Athenians were very urgent with the inhabi- 
» feet YN nn of Rhegium to ſuccour thoſe of Leontium, who came 

originally from Chalcis as well as themſelves : but theſe 
anſwered, that they were determined to ſtand neuter, and 
e from BB to undertake nothing but in concert with the reſt of Italy. 
that it Wi Here they debated on the manner in which it was neceſ- 
re and Wi (ary to carry on the war, and waited for the coming up 
0 think of thoſe ſhips that had been ſent out to make diſcoveries 
nd 1 of a proper place for landing, and to inquire whether the 
ance citizens of Egeſta had got their money ready. Upon their 


2 return they brought advice, that they had but thirty ta- 
the „Leas in the treaſury. This Nicias had foreſeen, but no 
an regard had been paid to his ſalutary counſels, 


o Theſe were called Fyreg. 


5, 136, Vor. III. K Kk 
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(e) He did not fail, the inſtant this news was brought, 2 
to expatiate on the counſel he had given in Athens; to ta 
ſhow the wrong ſtep they had taken in ingaging in this war; its 
and to amplify the fatal conſequences which might be de 
expected from it: in all which he acted very imprudently. x 


It was extremely judicious in Nicias to oppoſe it in the 
beginning, and to ſet every engine at work to cruſh if poſ- 
ſible this ill-fated project. But as it was reſolved, and he 
himſelf had accepted of the command, he ought not to be 
perpetually looking backward, nor to have repeated in - 
ceſſantly, that this war had been undertaken in oppoſition 
to all the maxims of prudence; and, by that means, to cool 
the ardor of his two colleagues in the command, to diſpi- 
rit the ſoldiers, and blunt that edge of confidence, and ar- 
dor, which aſſure the ſucceſs of great enterprizes. The 
Athenians, on the contrary, ought to have advanced bold- 
ly towards the enemy; ſhould have attacked them with 
vigour, and have ſpread an univerſal terror, by a ſudden 
and unexpected deſcent, 

But Nicias acted in a quite different manner. His opi- 
nion, in the council of war, was, that they ſhould fail for 
Selinunta, which had been the firſt occaſion of this expe · 
dition; and then, if the citizens of Egeſta performed their 
promiſe, and gave a month's pay to the army, to proceed 
forward ; or otherwiſe, to oblige them to furniſh proviſions 
for the ſixty galleys they had demanded, and continue in 
that road till they ſhould have concluded a peace with the 
citizens of Selinunta, either by force of arms or ſome other 
way. He ſaid, that they afterwards ſhould return to Athens, 
after having thus made a. parade of their forces, and the 
aſſiſtance they gave their allies; unleſs they ſhould have an 
opportunity of making ſome attempt in favour of the Leone 
tines, or of bringing over ſome city into their alliance. 
Alecibiades anſwered, That it would be inglorious, after 
their ſailing out with ſo noble a fleet, to return without 
doing any thing; and that they ſhould firſt endeavour to 
conclude an alliance with the Greeks and barbarians, in or- 
der to divide them from the Syracuſans, and procure troops 


(e) Plut. in Nic. p. 532. 
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aud proviſions from them; aud eſpecially to ſend a depu- 
tation to Meſſina, which was a kind of key to Sicily, and 
its harbour capacious enough to hold all the fleet. He 
declared farther, that after ſeeing who were their friends, 
and who their enemies, and ſtrengthening themſelves by 
the addition of a new reinforcement, they then ſhould at- 
tack either Selinunta or Syracuſe; in caſe the one ſhould 
refuſe to conclude a peace with Egeſta, and the other nat 
permit the Leontines to return to their city, 

Lamachus offered a third opinion, which perhaps was the 
molt prudent ; that was, to fail directly for Syracuſe, before 
its citizens had time to recover from their ſurprize, or pre- 
pare for their defence. He obſerved, that the ſudden ar - 
rival of an armed force always ſtrikes the greateſt terror; 
and that when enemies are allowed time to reflect and make 
preparations, it alſo revives their courage; whereas, when 
they are ſuddenly attacked, and ſtill in confuſion, they are 
generally overcome; that as they would be maſters ,of the 
open country, they ſhould not be in want of any thing, but, 
on the contrary, would oblige the Sicilians to declare for 
them: That at laſt they ſhould ſettle in Megara, which 
was quite deſert, and a near neighbour to Syracuſe, and 
there lay up their fleet in ſafety, However, this counſel 
not being followed, he agreed to that of Alcibiades. Ac- 
cordingly they failed for Sicily, and Alcibiades took Ca- 
tana by ſurprize, 
SECT. X. Alcibiades is recalled, He flies, and is ſen- 

tenced to die as an outlaw. He retires to Sparta. 


Flexibility of bis genius and diſpoſitian. 


(f) i is His was the firit and laſt exploit performed by. 
Alcibiades in this expedition, he being immedi-/ 
ately recalled by the Athenians, in order to be tried upon 
the accuſation againſt him. For, from the departure of the 
feet, his enemies, who had no regard to the welfare of their: 
country; and who, upon the ſpecious pretence of religion, 
vaich is often made a cloak to cover the darkeſt deſigns, 


(f) Thueyd. I. vi. p. 446---450. ; Plut. in 


| Aleib. p. 202, 
K K 2 . £ of * 
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meditated nothing but ſatiating their hatred and revenge; bu 


his enemies, I ſay, taking advantage of his abſence, had th 
proceeded in the affair with greater vigour than ever, All 2 
thoſe againſt whom informations were lodged, were thrown 
into priſon, without ſo much as being ſuffered to be heard, ſec 
and that too on the evidence of the moſt profligate and a- cit 
bandoned citizens; as if, ſays Thucydides, it was not ag for 
great a crime to puniſh the innocent, as to ſuffer the guilty WW wh 
to eſcape. One of the informers was proved to be perjured the 
by his own words; having declared that he ſaw and kney ſent 
one of the accuſed by moon- light; whereas it appeared, had 
that there was no moon at that time. But, notwithſtand- WW cate 
ing this manifeſt perjury, the populace were as furious 23 . prot 
ever. The remembrance of the tyranny of the Piſiſtratides WW him 
made them apprehenſive of the like fate; and ſtrongly po- (i 
ſeſſed with this fear, they would not give ear to any thing. ed t 
At laſt they ſent out the * ſhip of Salamin, ordering the by w 
captain not to carry off Alcibiades by force, for fear of raiſing of hi 
a tumult in the army; but only to order him to retum u F 
Athens, to pacify the people by his preſence. Alcibiades deny 
obeyed the order, and went immediately on board his gal- 
ley; but the inſtant he was arrived at Thuriem, and had 4e. 
got on ſhore, he diſappeared, and eluded che purſuit of aſubj 
thoſe who ſought after him. Being aſked, whether he i 
would not rely on his country with regard to the judgment for all 


it might paſs on him? I would nor, ſays he, rely on m them 
mother, for fear left ſhe ſhould inadvertently miſtake a infamc 
+ black bean for a nwhite one, The galley of Salamin . from 3 
turned back without the commander, who was aſhamed of Dia 
his having ſuffered his prey to eſcape him in that manner, Pocrit: 
Alcibiades was ſentenced to die for his contumacy. His BM Fall fp 
whole eſtate was confiſcated, and all prieſts and prieſteſs , () 
were commanded to curſe him. Among the latter was 00 ſeſſed 
Theano, who alone had the courage to oppoſe this decree, though 
faying, 9 That ſhe had been appointed prieſteſs, not to curſo? cred 
This was a ſacred veſſel, appointed to fetch criminals. (®) Jo 


© + The judges made uſe of beans in giving their ſuffrages, and the 
black bean denoted condemnation. | 
S Parxvoe t d ov xaTHAY it YEYINER, 
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FT but to bleſs, Some time after, news being brought him that 
had the Athenians had condemned him to die, I pull make them 

All ſenſible, ſays he, that I am alive. | 
(g) Much about this time Diagoras of Melia was pro- 


we: ſecuted at Athens. He had ſettled himſelſ in the latter 
nd a city, where he taught Atheiſm, and was brought to a trial 


ot 8s for his doctrine. (h) Diagoras eſcaped the puniſhment 
ilty i which would have been inflicted on him, by flying from 
jured the city; but he could not wipe off the ignominy of the 
kney WS ſentence which condemned him to death, The Athenians 


ared, bad ſo great an abborrence for the impious principles incul - 
and RY cated by him, that they even ſet a price upon his head, and 
dus 23 RS promiſed a reward of a talent to any man who ſhould bring 
atides him dead or alive. | | b 
y poſ- (i) About twenty years before, a like affair had happen» 
thing ed to Protagoras, for having only treated the ſame queltion 


by way of problem. He had ſaid in the beginning of one 


_ of his books, Whether the gods do or do not exiſt, is a 
s queſtion which I know not whether 1 cught to affirm or 
++iades deny: for our underſtandings are too much clouded, and 
iis gab the life of man is too ſhort, for the ſolution of ſo nice and 
nd bad diſtcult a point. But the Athenians could not bear to have 
Coir aa ſubject of this nature made a doubt; and for this reaſon, 
per be they ordered proclamation to be made by the public crier, 


for all perſons who had any copies of this book, to bring 


domett | 
X 24 | them to the magiſtrates : after which they were burnt as 
ele infamous pieces, and the author was baniſhed, for ever, 
min re- from all the territories of the Athenians, | 


113 
Diagoras and Protagoras had been the diſciples of Des 


manner, WY mocritus, who firſt invented the philoſophy of atoms. 1 
y. Hs ſaall ſpeak of him in another place. MY 
rieſteſſe (k) From the departure of Alcibiades, Nicias had poſ- 


Weed the whole authority: for Lamachus his colleague, 
bough a man of bravery and experience, was however ia 
no credit becauſe of his extreme poverty, for which he was 
| (8) Joſeph. contr. App. (h) Diod. I. xiii. p. 137. | 

G) Diog. Laert. 2 ; Joſeph. contr, bes the I. i. de 
- Deor, n. 63. (K) Thucyd. p. 452, 453. ] Put. in Nic. pc 
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deſpiſed by the ſoldiers. But the Athenians were not al- 
ways in this way of thinking: for we have ſeen that Ati- 
ſtides, poor as he was, was not leſs eſteemed and reſpeded 
on that account: but in this laſt expedition the people in 
general hadimbibed a paſſion for luxury and magnificence; 
the natural confequence of which is, a love of riches, As 
Nicias, therefore; governed all affairs ſolely, all his actions 
were of the ſame caſt with his diſpoſition, that is, of a (low 
and fearful kind; he ſuffered every thing to languiſh, ſome- 
times either by lying ſtill and undertaking nothing, ſome- 
times by only failing along the coaſt, or loling time in con- 
ſalting and deliberating; all which ſoon ſuppreſſed, on one 
fide, the ardor and confidence the troops expreſſed at firſt; 
and, on the other, the fear and terror with which the e- 
nemy had been ſeized, at the fight of ſo terrible an arma 
ment, He beſieged Hybla ; and though it was but a ſmall 
city, he was however obliged to raiſe the ſiege ſome days 
after, which brought him into the higheſt contempt. He 
retired at laſt to Catana, after having performed but one 
exploit, viz. the ruining of Hyccara, a ſmall town inhabit- 
ed by Barbarians; from which place it is ſaid, that Las 
the courtezan, at that time very young, was fold with the 
reſt of the captives, and carried to Peloponneſus. 
« (1) In the mean time, Alcibiades having left Thurium, 
was arrived at Argos; and as he quite deſpaired of ever 
being recalled home, he ſent a meſſenger to the Spartans, 
deſiring leave to reſide among them, under their guard and 
protection. He promiſed in the moſt ſolemn manner, thati 
they would conſider him as their friend, he would perſom 
greater ſervice for their ſtate, thin he before had done it- 
juries to it. The Spartans received him with open arms 
and ſoon after his arrival in their city, he gained the lore 
and. eſteem of all its inhabitants. He charmed, and ers 
inchanted them, by his conformipg himſelf ſo eafily to thet 
way of living. Such people as ſaw Alcibiades ſhave hin 
ſelf to the ſkin, bathe in cold water, eat of the coark 
heavy cakes, which were their uſual food, and be fo well 
ſatisfied with their black broth, could not perſuade the 


(1) Plut, in Alcib. p. 230. 
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ſelves, that a man who ſubmitted ſo chearfully to this 
kind of life, had ever kept cooks in his palace, had uſed 
eſſences and perfumes, had wore the rich ſtuffs of Miletus; 
in a word, that he had hitherto lived in the midſt of vo- 
luptuouſneſs and profuſion of all things. But flexibility 
was the characteriſtic that chiefly diſtinguiſhed Alcibiades. 
Cameleon-like, he could aſſume all ſhapes and colours, to 
win the favour of thoſe among whom he reſided. He im- 
mediately aſſumed their manners, and adapted himſelf to 
their taſte, as if they had been natural in him; and though 
he inwardly had an averſion to them, he could however 
cover his diſguſt with an eaſy, ſimple, and unconſtrained 
air, With ſome he had all the graces and vivacity of the 
gayeſt youth, and with others all the gravity of old age. 
In Sparta, he was laborious, frugal and auſtere ; in Ionia, 
enjoyment, idleneſs, and pleaſure, made up his whole life ; 
in Thrace, he was always on horſeback or caroufing ; 
and when he reſided with Tiſſaphernes the ſatrap, he ex- 
ceeded all the magnificence of the Perſians in luxury and 
profuſion, : 

But he was not barely ſatisfied with gaining the eſteem 
of the Lacedaemonians. He inſinuated himſelf fo far in- 
to the affection of Timea, the wife of king Agis, that he 
had a ſon by her, who, in public, went by the name of 
Leotychides ; though his mother, in private, and among 
her women and female friends, did not bluſh to call him 
Alcibiades ; fo violent was her paſſion for that Atheniay. 
Agis was informed of this intrigue, and therefore refuſed 
to own Leotychides for his ſon ; for which reaſon he was 
afterwards excluded the throne. | 


SECT, XI. Deſcription of Syracuſe, | 
As the ſiege of Syracuſe is one of the moſt conſiderable 
in the Grecian hiſtory, the particular circumſtances of 
which I thought proper to relate for that reaſon, in order 
to give my readers an idea of the manner of beſieging by 
the antients ; I judged it neceſſary, before I enter into that 
detail, to give the reader a deſcription and plan of the city | 
of Syracuſe; in which he will alſo find the different forti- 
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? * three parts, viz. the iſland, Achradina, and Tyche. 


according to the Doric dialect; and Ortygia. It was joined 


oog. Strab. I. vi. p. 269. (o) Ge. Verr. 9. n. 97. (y) Stab 
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fications, both of the Athenians and Syracuſans, mentioned 
in this ſiege. 

(m) Syracuſe ſtood on the eaſtern coaſt of Sicily, Its 
vaſt extent, its advantageous ſituation, the conveniency of 
its double harbour; its fortifications built with the utmoſt 
care and labour, and the multitude and wealth of its inha- 
bitants, made it one of the greateſt, the moſt beautiful, and 
moſt powerful among the Grecian cities, * We are told 
its air was ſo pure and ſerene, that there was no day in the 
year, how cloudy ſo ever it might be, in which the ſun did 
not diſplay its beams. 

(n) It was built by Archias the Corinthian, a year after 
Naxos and Megara had been founded on the ſame coaſt, 

When the Athenians beſieged this city, it was divided 


Eg. 


Thucydides mentions only theſe three divifions. Two 
more, viz, Neapolis and Epipolae, were afterwards added, Ach 
- The IsLAnD, ſituated to the ſouth, was called Ns, WR and 
{Naſos), ſignifying, in Greek, an i/and, but pronounced W Hex, 


ar . * 


to the continent by a bridge. (o) It was in this iſland that i E,; 
the Syracuſans afterwards built the citadel, and the palace WW mand 
for their kings. This quarter or divifion of the city was of i 
very great umportance, becauſe it might render thoſe who WF excee, 
poſſeſſed it, maſter of the two ports which ſurround it, t very c 


Vas for this reaſon the Romans, when they took Syracuſe, it was 


would not ſuffer any Syracuſans to ivhabit the iſland. defend 
(p) There was in this iſland a very famous ſpring called the en 
Aretbuſa. The antients, or rather the poets, from reaſons to Epi 
which have not the leaſt ſhadow of probability, ſuppoſed that 
Alphaeus, a river of Elis in Peloponneſus, rolled its waters It w 
either through or under the waves of the ſea, without ever Epipola 
Mixing with them, as far as the ſpring or fountain of Are» Wl city, of 
(m) Cie. Verr. 6. n. 119-119. (n) A. M. 3295. Ant. J. C. 


4. vi. p. 270.; Senec. Nat. Quaeſt. I. iii. c. 26. 


* Urbem Syracuſas elegerat, cujus hic ſitus atque haec natura eſſe 
Joci coelique dicitur, ut nullus unquam dies tam magna turbulentaque 
tempeſtate fuerit, quin aliquo tempore ſolem ejus diei homines vide 
rent. Cic. Ver. 7. N. 26. 
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thuſa. It was this fiction gave occaſion to the following 
lines of Virgil: 
Extremum hunc, Arethuſa, mihi concede Iaborem.— 
Sic tibi, cum fluctus ſubterlabére Sicanos, 
Doris amara ſuam non intermiſceat undam. 
05 Mi Ponte 2 F Virg. eclog. 10. 
Thy ſacred ſuccour, Arethuſa, bring, 
To crown my labour: tis the laſt I ſing.— 
So may thy ſilver ſtreams beneath the tide, 
Unmix'd with briny ſeas, ſecurely glide, Drydez. 


ACHRADINA, ſituated entirely on the ſea - ſide towards 
the eaſt, was the moſt ſpacious, the moſt beautiful, and 
beſt · fortiſied quarter of the city. 

Trcux, ſo called from the temple of Fortune, (Tvx»), 
which embelliſhed that part of the city, extended along 
Achradina weſtward from the north towards the ſouth, 
and was very well inhabited, It had a famous gate called 
Hexapylum, which led into the country, and was ſituated 
to the north of the city, 1 a 

EeiyoL & was a hill without the city, which it com- 
manded. It was fitnated between Hexapylum and the 
point of Euryelas, towards the north and weſt, It was 
exceedingly ſteep in ſeveral places, and for that reaſon of 
very difficult acceſs. At the time of the ſiege in queſtion, 
it was not ſurrounded with walls; and the Syracuſans 
W defended it with a body of troops, againſt the attacks of 

dhe enemy, Euryelus was the paſs or entrance which led 
to Epipolae, On the ſame hill of Epipolae was a fort 
called Labdalon or Labdalum. | 

It was not till long after, under Dionyſius the tyrant, that 
Epipolae was ſurrounded with walls, and iacloſed within the 
city, of which it formed a fifth part, but was thinly inhabit- 
ed. A fourth divifion had been added before, called Ne- , 
APOLIS, that is, the new city, which covered Tyche. 

(q) The river Anapis ran at almoſt half a league diſtance 
from the city, The ſpace between them was a large and 
beautiful plain, terminated by two fens or moors; the one 


(J Plut, in Dionyſ. vit. p. 970, 
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called Syraco, whence the city was named, and the other 


Ly/imelia. This river emptied itſelf into the great harbour, cou 
Near its mouth, ſouthward, was a kind of caſtle called land 
Olympia, from the temple of Jupiter Olympius ſtanding gre: 
there, and in which were great riches, It was five hundred inſt: 
paces from the city. for | 
Syracuſe had two tl very near one another, and cava 
ſeparated only by the iſle, viz. the great harbour, and the upo1 
ſmall one called otherwiſe Laccus. According to the * com. 
deſcription which the Roman orator gives of them, both force 
were ſurrounded with buildings as parts of the city. T 
The greateſt harbour was a little above f five thouſand himf 
paces, or two leagues in circumference, It had a gulf poſt, 
called Daſcon. The entrance of this port was but five tad r 
hundred paces wide. It was formed, on one fide, by the to be 
point of the iſland Ortygia, and on the other, by the little which 
iſland and cape of Plemmyrium, which was commanded on hi 
by a fort or caſtle of the ſame name. bagga 
Above Achradina was a third po, called the barb Catan 
of . ment 1 
all the 

Sect, XII. Niciar, after _ engagements, befieger WY for 8 


Syracuſe, Lamachus is killed in a battle. The city harbor 


is reduced 19 the greateſt extremities. pointec 
| Eighteenth year of the' war, enemy 
(r) T the end of the ſummer, news was brought Nr 


Nicias, that the Syracuſans, having reſumed 
courage, intended to march againſt him. Already their 
cavalry advanced with an air of inſolenge, to attack hin 
even in his camp; and aſked, with a loud laugh, whether 
he was come into Sicily to ſettle in Catana, Theſe ſevere 


Nicias x 
Victory 
Lof rain, 
Wunexpe, 


reproaches rouſed him a little, ſo that he reſolved to fail for | 2 
(1) Thucyd, 1. vi. p. 453——461.5 Plut. in Kc: p. $33, „bed 
Diod. I. 137, 138. othing | 


* Portus habet prope in acdificaiione aſpeCtuque urbls incluſos Cie, 
Verr. 6. n. 117. 


+ According to Strabo, it is eighty ſtadia in circumference, which 
is twice its real extent; a plain proof that this paſſage of Strabo is 


corrupt, Cluver. p. 167. 
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ther Syracuſe, The enterprize was bold and dangerous, Nicias 
our, could not, without running the utmoſt hazard, attempt to 
illed land in preſence of an enemy who waited for him with the 
ding greateſt reſolution, and would not fail to charge him, the 


inſtant he ſhould offer to make a deſcent. Nor was it ſafer 
for him to march his troops by land, becauſe, as he had no 
and cavalry, that of the Syracuſans, which was very.numerous, 
d the upon the firſt advice they ſhould have of their march, would 
the * come to blows, and overpower him by the ſuperiority of 
both Wi forces. j 
1 To extricate himſelf from this perplexity, and enable 
uſand himſelf to ſeize without oppoſition upon an advantageous 
gulf polt, which a Syracuſan exile had diſcovered to him, Nicias 
it five had recourſe to ſtratagem. He cauſed a falſe piece of news 
y the io be given to the enemy, viz, that by means of a conſpiracy, 
> little which was to take effect on a certain day, they might ſeize 
anded on his camp, and poſſeſs themſelves of all the arms and 
WH baggage. The Syracuſans, on this promiſe, marched towards 
Catana, and pitched their camp near Leontium. The mo- 
ment the Athenians had advice of this, they imbarked with 
all their troops and ammunition, and in the evening ſteered 
tor Syracuſe, They arrived by day-break in the great 
harbour, landed near Olympia, in the place which had been 
pointed out to them, and there fortified themſelves. The 
enemy finding themſelves ſhamefully over-reached, returned 
immediately to Syracuſe ; and, in the greateſt rage, drew up 
in battle-array ſome days after, before the walls of the city. 
Nicias marched out of the trenches, and a battle was fought. 
Victory was a long time doubtful ; but a very heavy ſhower 
Jof rain, accompanied with thunder and lightning, coming” 
unexpectedly, the Syracuſans, who were unexperienced, 
ad the greateſt part of them having never carried arms 
Pefore, were frighted at the tempeſt, whilſt their enemies 
laughed at it, as the mere effect of the ſeaſon ; and regarded 
thing but the enemy, who were much more to be dreaded: 
lan the ſtorm, The Syracuſans, after making a long and 
ngorous reſiſtance, were forced to give way. The Athe- 
uans could not purſue them far, becauſe their horſe, which 
vere (till in a body, and had not been defeated, covered 
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their retreat. The Syracuſans retreated in good order into 
the city, after having thrown a body of troops into the 
temple of Olympia, to prevent its being plundered, 
This temple ſtood pretty near the camp of the Athe. 
nians, who were very deſirous of taking it, becauſe it a- 
bounded with gold and filver offerings, which the piety of 
kings and nations had conſecrated, Nicias having delayed 
ſending troops to ſeize it, loſt the opportunity, and gavethe 
Syracuſans time to throw into it, as was before obſerved, 2 
detachment to defend it, It was thought he did this on pur- 
poſe, and our of reverence to the gods; becauſe, had the 
ſoldiers plundered this temple, the public would not hare 
reaped any benefit by it, and himſelf only had been accuſed 
of the ſacrilege. ; 
After the battle, the Athenians, who were not yet in 
a condition to attack Syracuſe, retired with their fleet to i 
Naxos and Catana to winter there, with deſign to retum 
in the beginning of the next ſpring, and lay ſiege to the city, 
Todo this, they wanted money, proviſions, and particularly 
horſe, of which they were abſolutely deſtitute. The Athe- if 
nians depended upon obtaining part of theſe ſuccours from WW 
the people of Sicily, whom they ſuppoſed would join them, 
the inſtant they ſhould hear of their victory; and at the 
ſame time they ſent an expreſs to Athens, to ſolicit the i 
like aid, They alſo addreſſed the Carthaginians for ther ¶ hei 
alliance; and ſent deputies to ſome cities of Italy, ſituated 
on the coaſt of the Tuſcan ſea, which had promiſed to aſi 
them, by 2G 
The Syracuſans were far from deſponding. Hermocr 
tes, who, of all their leaders was moſt diſtinguiſhed, for 
his valour, his judgment, and experience, repreſented vil 
them, in order to raiſe their hopes, that they had not beat 
wanting in courage, but in conduct; that the enemies, thou 
very brave, owed their victory to their good fortune, rath 
than to their merit; that the having a multitude of leader 
(they were fifteen in number), from which confuſion a 
diſobedience are inſeparable, had done them pre judic 
that it would be abſolutely neceſſary for them to chuſe a 
perienced generals, to keep the reſt in their duty, and ex 
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into ciſe their forces continually during the winter- ſeaſon. This 
the advice being followed, Hermocrates and two more were 
elected generals; after which they ſent deputies to Corinth 


\the- and Lacedaemon, to renew the alliance, and at the ſame 


it 4 time to engage them to make a diverſion, in order to oblige, 
ety of if poſible, the Athenians to recall their troops out of Sicily, 
layed or at leaſt to prevent their ſending a reinforcement thither. 
ve be The fortifying of Syracuſe was the chief object of their care. 
ved, 2 Accordingly they took into the city, by a wall, all the 
n pur» tract of land towards Epipolae, from the northern extre- 
ad the mity of Tyche,- deſcending weſtward towards the quarter 


or diviſion of the city called afterwards Neapotis, in order 
to remove the enemy to a greater diſtance, and to give 
them more trouble in making their contravallation, by ob- 


ot have 
accuſed 


t yet in liging them to give a larger extent to it. This part, in all 

fleet to probability, had been neglected, becauſe it ſeemed to be 
o retum ¶ ſufficiently defended by its rugged and ſteep ſituation. They 
the city, N alſo garriſoned Megara and Olympia, and drove ſtakes in- 


io all thoſe parts of the ſea-ſhore, where the enemy might 
aſily make a deſcent. Hearing afterwards that the Atheni- 
Ens were at Naxos, they went and burnt the campof Catana, 
and retired, after laying waſte the country adjacent to it. 

nd at the I (s) The ambaſſadors of Syracuſe being arrived among 
olicit the he Corinthians, aſſced ſuccour of them as having been 
; for ther heir founders, which was immediately granted; and at 
, Gruared Nhe fame time they ſent an embaſſy: to the Lacedaemonians, 
ed to alt invite them to declare in their favour. Alcibiades en- 

* forced their demand with all his credit and eloquence, 


ticularly i 
ze Athe- 
urs from 
oin them, 


Termoct phich his reſentment- againſt Athens inflamed prodigiouſly. 
iſhed, le adriſed and. exhorted the Lacedaemonians to appoint 
reſented uf lippus rheir-general, and ſend: him into Sicily; and at 


© fame time to invade the Athenians, in order to make a 
werful diverſion, In the third place, he counſelled them 
q  fortify. Deceſia in Attica; which quite completed the 
of the city of Athens, it not being able ever to 

cover that blow: for, by this fort, the Lacedae- 


d not bee 


334+, 838. Diod. I. xiii, p. 138. | 
Vor. III. L Bun. | 8 
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monians made themſclves maſters of the country, by which 


the Athenians were deprived of their ſilver mines of Lau- rac 
rium, and of the revenues of their lands: nor could they | 
be ſuccoured by their neighbours, Decelia becoming the ſei; 
aſylum of all the malecontents and partiſans of Sparta, ene 
(t) Nicias had received ſome ſuccours from Athens, It diſt 
conſiſted of two hundred and fifty horſemen; whomthe A- DEV 
thenians ſuppoſed would be furniſhed with horſes in Sicily, mat 
(the troops bringing only the furniture,) and of thirty wer 
horſe-archers, with three hundred talents, that is, three thei 
hundred thouſand French crowns, * Nicias now began to ter 
prepare for action. He was accuſed of often letting (lp ſum 
opportunities, by his loſing time in deliberating, arguing, molt 
and concerting meaſures, However, when once he entered to fi 
upon action, he was as bold and vigorous in executing, as 8 
before he had been ſlow and timerous in undertaking, as tlareq 
he ſhowed on the preſent occaſion, | adde 
The Syracuſans hearing that the Athenians had a rein- fifty 
forcement of cavalry, and would ſoon march and lay ſiege ed th 
to their city; and knowing they could not poſſibly approach ou 


it, or make a contravallation, unleſs they ſhould poſſeſs 
themſelves of the hill of Epipolae, which commanded Sy- racuſe 


racuſe, they reſolved to guard the avenue to it, which 4 (tro 
was the only paſs by which the enemy could get up to it, cation 
every other part being rugged and inacceſſible. Marching that t 
therefore down into the meadow or plain, bordered by the Syract 
river Anapis, and reviewing their troops there, they ap / 
pointed ſeven hundred foot, under the command of Dio · the hil 
milus, to guard that important poſt; and commanded them and ha 
to repair to it, at the firſt ſignal which ſhould be given up a li 
for that purpoſe. But Nicias conducted his deſign with ſo 8 
much prudence, expedition, and ſecrecy, that they had not 4 18 Y 
time to do this. He ſailed from. Catana with all his fee, I sr 
without the enemies baving the leaſt ſuſpicion of his deligs ent th 
. . . . a ſome ſa 
Being arrived at the port of Trogilus near Leontium, wh — 
is but a quarter of a league (fix or ſeven furlongs) fron na eve 


Epipolae, he put his land · forces on ſhore; after which k 


(t) A.M. 3590. Ant. J. C. 414. 
About 67, ooo l. Sterling. 
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retired with his fleet to Thapſus, a ſmall peninſula of Sy- 
racuſe, the entrance of which he ſhut up with a ſtaccado. 
The land-forces marched with the utmoſt expedition to 


ſeize on Epipolae, by the paſs of Euryelus, before the 


enemy, who were in the plains of Anapis at above a league's 
diſtance, bad the leaſt notice of their arrival. At the firſt 
news of this, the ſeven hundred ſoldiers under the com- 
mand of Diomilus, advanced forward in confuſion ; but 
were ealily defeated ; and three hundred of them, with 
their leader, left dead in the field, The Athenians, af- 
ter ſetting up a trophy, built a fort in Labdalon, on the 
ſummit of Epipolae, in order to ſecure their baggage and 
molt valuable effects in it, whenever they ſhould be forced 


io fight, or work at the contravallation. 


Soon after, the inhabitants of Egeſta ſent the Athenians 
three hundred horſe, to which ſome of their Sicilian allies 
added a hundred more, that, with the two hundred and 


| fifty ſent before by the Athenians, and who had furniſh- 
ed themſelves with horſes in Sicily, made a body of ſix 


hundred and fifty, horſe. | | 

The plan laid down by Nicias, in order for taking Sy- 
racuſe, was, to ſurround all the city on the land fide with 
a ſtrong contravallation, in order to cut off all communi- - 
cation from the place from without, in hopes, no doubt, 


chat this fleet would afterwards enable him to prevent the 


Syracuſans from receiving any ſugcours or proviſions by ſea. 
Having left a gartiſon in Labdalon, he came down from 


dhe hill, advanced towards the northern extremity of Tyche, 


and halting there, he employed the whole army in throwing 


op a line of contravallation, to ſhut up their city north- 


ward from Tyche as far as Trogilus, ſituate on the ſea · ſide. 
This work was carried on with ſuch a rapidity as terrified 
the Syracuſans. They thoughtit abſolutely neceſſary to pre- 
vent the carrying on of this work; and accordingly made 
ſome ſallies and attacks, but always with diſadvantage, 
and even their cavalry was routed. The day after the ac- 
ton, the contravallation (northward) was continued by 
part of the army; during which the reſt carried ſtones and 
other materials towards Trogilus, in order to finiſh it. 

LI 9 
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The befieged, by the advice of Hermoerates, thought 
it adviſable not to venture a ſecond battle with the Athe. 
nians; and only endeavoured to put a ſtop to their works, 
at leaſt to render them uſeleſs, by running a line to cut 
that carried on by the Athenians, They imagined, That 
in caſe they ſhould be ſuffered to complete their wall, it 
would be impoſlible for the Athenians to make any farther 
progreſs in their work; or that, ſhould they endeavour to 
prevent it, it would ſuffice for the Syracuſans to oppoſe 
them with a part of their forces, after having ſhut up ſuch 
avenues as were moſt acceſſible with ſtrong paliſades ; and 
that the Athenians, on the contrary, would be obliged to 
ſend for all their forces, and entirely abandon their works, 
Accordingly they came out of their city, and working 
with inexpreſſible ardor, they began to raiſe a wall; and, 
in order to carry it on with leſs moleſtation, they cover- 
ed it with ſtrong paliſades, and flanked it with wooden 
towers, at proper diſtances, to defend it. The Athenians 
ſuffered the Syracuſans to carry on their works undiſturbed; 
becauſe, had they marched only part of their troops again 
them, they would have been too weak; and if they had 
brought them all, they then muſt have been obliged to 
diſcontinue their works, which they were reſolved not to 
do. The work being completed, the Syracuſans left a bo- 
dy of troops to defend the paliſade, and guard the wal, 
and then returned into the city. 9 
In the mean time the Athenians cut off the canals by 
which water was conveyed into the city; and obſerving the 
Syracuſan ſoldiers who had been left to guard the wall 
very negligent in their duty; ſome returning at noon ci 
ther into the city or their tents, and the reſt not keeping 
a proper guard; they detached three hundred choſen fol F 
diers, and ſome light infantry to attack this poſt ; duriny : the lef 
which the reſt of the army marched towards the city, to pie WF Argives 
vent anyſuccours from coming out ofit. Accordinglythe thre! being al 
hundred ſoldiers having forced the paliſade, purſued tba WW x who 
who puarded it as far as that partof the city-wall which cb. Iver, at 
vered Temenos ; where, pouring in indiſcriminately with At ti 
them, they were repulſed by che inhabitants with loſs. Tis towards 
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whole army afterwards demoliſhed the wall, and pulled up 
the paliſades of the entrenchment, and carried them off. 
After this ſucceſs, whereby .the Athenians were maſters 


ſtill more important work, and which would quite finiſh the 
incloſure of the city, viz. to carry a wall from the hills of 
Epipolae, weſtward, through the plain and the fens as far 
as the great harbour. To prevent this, the beſieged be- 
ginning the ſame kind of work as they had carried on on 
the other ſide, ran a trench, lined with palifades, from 
the city through the fens, to prevent the Athemans from 
carrying their contravallations as far as the fea, But 
dle latter, after finiſhing the firſt part of the wall on the 
hills of Epipolae, reſolved to attack this new work, For 
this purpoſe they ordered their fleet to ſail from Thapſus 
to the great harbour of Syracuſe, it having continued in 
© that road hitherto; and the beſieged had always the ſea 
open to them, by which the beſiegers were obliged to get 
their proviſions from Thapſus by land. The Athenians 
tame down therefore from Epipolae into the plain, before 
day-break; when throwing planks and beams in that part 
where the fen was only ſlimy and more firm than in other 
places, they immediately carried the greateſt part of the 
@ fols6 lined with paliſades, and then the reſt, after having 
beat the Syracuſans, who gave way and retired ; ſuch as 
vere on the right, towards the city, and the reſt towards 
che river, Three hundred choſen Athenians having at- 
tempted to cut off the paſſage of the latter, flew towards 
the bridge; but the enemy's cavalry, the greateſt part of 
which were drawn up in battle, repulſed them; and after- 
wards charged the right wing of the Athenians, and put the 
firſt battalions into diſorder, Lamachus perceiving this from 
; dane the left wing where he commanded, ran thither with the 
, to pte: Argives and ſome archers ; but having paſſed a trend and 
che thre! A being abandoned by his ſoldiers, he was killed with Hy or 
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ved wal ix who followed him. The enemy — 


which co WlWriver, and ſecing the reſt of the army come up, te retired 
tely _ At the ſame time their right wing, which had returned 
ofs, Tis owards the city, reſumed courage from this ſuccels, and 
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drew up in order of battle before the Athenians ; after har. 
ing detached ſome troops to attack the fort on the hills of 
Epipolae, which ſerved as a magazine to the enemy, and 
was thought to be unguarded. They forced an intrench- 
ment that covered the fort, but Nicias ſaved it. He wa 
fick in this fort, and at that time in his bed, with only his 
domeſtics about him. Animated by the danger and the 
preſence of the enemy, he ſtruggles with his indiſpoſition; 
riſes up, and commands his ſervants to ſet fire immediate- 
ly to all the timber lying between the intrenchment and the 
fort for the military engines, and to the engines themſelves, 
This unexpected conflagration ſtopped the Syracuſans, fay- 
ed Nicias, the fort, and all the rich effects of the Atheni- 
ans, who made haſte to the relief of that general. Art the 
ſame time, the fleet was ſeen failing into the great harbour, 
according to the orders given for that purpoſe. The $y- 
racuſans having perceived this from the hill, and fearing 
they ſhould be attacked from behind, and overpowered by 
the land-forces, they retired, and returned to the city with 
all their forces ; now no longer expecting, after having lot 
their foſsẽ lined with paliſades, that it would be poſſible for 
them to prevent the enemy from carrying on their contra. 
vallation as far as the ſea. 

In the mean time the Athenians, who had contented 
themſelves with building a ſingle wall on the hills of Epipo- 
lae, and through fuch places as were craggy and of difficult 
acceſs, being come dowa into the plain, began to build, at 
the foot of the hills, a double wall, intending to carry it 
as far as the ſea, viz. a wall of contravallation againſt the 
beſieged, and another of circumvallation againſt thoſe Sy: 
racuſan troops which were out of the city, and ſuch alles 
as might come to its aid, | 

From thenceforth Nicias, who now was ſole general, con- 
ceived great hopes: for ſeveral cities of Sicily, which bi 
therto had not declared for either fide, came and joined 
him; and there arrived from all quarters veſſels laden with 
proviſions for his army, all parties being eager to go ddet 
to him, becauſe he had acquired the ſuperiority, and bee 
exctedingly ſucceſsſul in all his undertakings, The Sym 
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cuſans, ſeeing themſelves blocked up both by ſea and land, 
and loſing all hopes of being able to defend their city any 
longer, already propoſed an accommodation. Gylippus, 
who was coming from Lacedaemon to their aſſiſtance, hav- 
ing heard, in his paſſage, the extremity to which they were 
reduced, and looking upon the whole iſland as loſt, ſailed 
forward nevertheleſs ; not in the view of defending Sicily, 
but only to preſerve to the nations of Italy, ſuch cities as 
were ſubje& to them in that iſland, if it were not too late, 
and if this could be done. For fame had declared, in all 
places, that the Athenians had already poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the whole iſland ; and were headed by a general, whoſe 


8 wiſdom and good fortune rendered him invincible. Nicias 


himſelf, now contrary to his natural diſpoſition, confiding 
in his own ſtrength, and elate from his ſucceſs; perſuaded 
alſo by the ſecret advices which were brought him daily 


Y from Syracuſe, and the meſſengers who were ſent to him, 


that the city would immediately capitulate, did not regard 
Gylippus's approach, and in confequence took no precau- 
tions to prevent his landing, eſpecially when he heard that 
he brought but very few veſſels; terming him a trifling 


pirate, not worthy, in any manner, his notice. But a ge- 
neral ought to be extremely careful not to abate his cares 


and vigilance upon account of ſucceſs, becauſe the leaſt ne- 
gligence may ruin every thing. Had Nicias ſent the ſmal- 
leſt detachment to oppoſe Gylippus's landing, he would 


bare taken Syracuſe, and the whole affair had been ended. 
s cr. XIII. The Syracuſans reſolve to capitulate, but 


Glippus's arrival changes the face of affairs. Nic 
as ts forced by his colleagues to engage in a ſea-fight, 
and is overcome. His land:forces are als defeated, 


Nineteenth year of the war, 


(PH E fortifications of the Athenians were now al- 
molt completed ; and they had drawn a double 
wall, gear half a league in length, along the plain and the 


(u) A. M. 359r. Ant. J. C. 413. Thucyd. I. vil. p. 485-——- 
489.; Plut. in Nic, 535, $36. ; Diod. I. xiii. p. 138, 139. 
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fens towards the great port, and had almoſt reached it. 
There now remained, on the fide towards Trogilus, only 
a ſmall part of the wall to be finiſhed. The Syracuſans 
were therefore on the brink of ruin, and had no hopes left, 
as they were no longer able to defend themſelves, and did 
not expect any ſuccours, For this reaſon they reſolved u 
ſurrender. Accordingly a council was held to fettle ar. 
ticles of capitulation, in order to preſent them to Nicias; 
and ſeveral were of opinion, that it would be proper to 
capitulate ſoon, before the city ſhould be entirely inveſted, 

It was at that very inſtant, and in the moſt critical junc- 
ture, that an officer, Gong yles by name, arrived from Co. 
rinth on board a ſhip with three benches of oars. At his i 
arrival, all the citizens flocked round him. He informed 
them, that Gylippus would be with them immediately, and 
was followed by a great many other galleys, which came to 
their aid. The Syracuſans aſtoniſhed, or rather ſtupified, 
as it were, with this news, could ſcarce believe what they 
heard, Whilſt they were thus fluctuating and in doubt, 
a courier arrived from Gylippus to inform them of his ap- 
proach, and order them to march out all their troops to 
meet him. He himſelf, after having taken a * fort in his 
way, marched in battle directly for Epipolae; and aſcend i 
ing by Euryelus, as the Athenians had done, he prepared : 
to attack them from without, whilſt the Syracuſans ſhoud 


charge them, on their ſide, with the forces of Syracuſe and Ws... 


his. The Athenians, exceedingly ſurprized by his arriv, 
drew up haſtily, and without order, under the walls, Witt 
regard to himſelf, laying down his arms when he approac Wl 
ed, he ſent word by a herald, that he would allow the 4-8 
thenians five days to leave Sicily, Nicias did not conde- Wi 
ſcend to make the leaſt anſwer to this propoſal ; and fone 
of his ſoldiers burſting out a- laughing, aſked the herald 
Whether the preſence of a Lacedaemonian privateer, au 
a triflingwand, could make any change in the preſent ſta 
ef the city? Both ſides therefore prepared tor battle. 
Gylippus ſtormed the fort of Labdalon, and cut to pie 
all who were found in it. The ſame day an Athenian g 


* Jeges. 
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d it, ley was taken, as it failed into'the harbour, The beſieged 
only afterwards drew a wall from the city, towards Epipolae, 
uſans in order to cut (about the extremity of it) the fingle wall 
3 left, of the Athenians; and to deprive them of all communica- 
d did tion with. the troops, poſted in the intrenchments which 
ved to ſurrounded the city on the north fide towards Tyche and 
le ar- Trogilus, The Athenians, after having finiſhed the wall, 


ſicias; which extended as far as the fea towards the great har - 
per to bour, were returned to the hills. Gylippus perceiving, in 
veſted, the fragle wall which the Athenians had built on the hills 
1,juoc- of Epipolae, a part that was weaker and lower than the reſt, 


m Co- WF marched thither in the night with his troops; but being diſ- 
At his covered by the Athenians, who were incamped without, he 


formel was forced to retire, upon ſeeing them advance directly to- 
ly, and wards him. They raiſed the wall higher, and themſelves 
-amet0 WY undertook the guard of it, after having fixed their allies in 


upified, me ſeveral poſts of the remainder of the intrenchment. 

at they . Nicias, on the other fide, thought proper to fortify the 
doubt, Cape of Plemmyrium, which, by its running into the ſea, 
* his ap- ſtraitened the mouth of the great harbour; and his deſign 
roops u 4bereby was, to procure' proviſions, and all other things he 


might want, the more eaſily; becauſe the Athenians, by 
| aſcend: ; poſſeſſing themſelves of that poſt, drew near the little port, 
prepared f wherein lay the chief naval forces of the Syracuſans, and 
1s ſhould ere the better able to obſerve the various motions of it; 
.cuſe and that beſides, by having the ſea open, they would not 
s arrival, be forced to have all their proviſions from the bottom of 
8. Wit he great harbour; as they muft have been, ſhould the 


rt in bus 


pproach- Enemy, by ſeizing on the mouth of it, oblige them to keep 
w the l- loſe in the harbour, in the manner they then did, For 
ot conde- ¶ Nicias, from the arrival of Gylippus, had no hopes left but 
and ſont om the fide next the ſea. Sending therefore bis fleet and 
e herald ert of his troops thither, he built three forts, by which 
tcer, ai he ſhips were enabled to lie at anchor; he alſo ſecured 
eſent f ere a great part of the baggage and ammunition, It was 
battle. hen that the troops on board the fleet ſuffered very much; 


or, as they were obliged to go a great way to fetch wood 
nd water, they were ſurrounded by the enemy's horſe, 
mird part of which were poſted at Olympia, to prevent 
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his ſoldiers, by doing them juſtice, had the courage to 
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the garriſon of Plemmyrium from ſallying, and were maſters 
of the field, Advice being brought Nicias, that the Co- Athe 
rinthian fleet was advancing, he ſent twenty galleys again 
it; ordering them to obſerve the enemy towards Locris, 
Rhegium, and the reſt of the avenues of Sicily. cori. 

In the mean time Gylippus, employing thoſe very ſtones I athe 
which the Athenians had got together for their uſe, went marc 
on with the wall which the Syracuſans had begun to carry 
through Epipolae; and drew up daily in battle- array before Lace 
it, as did the Athenians. When he ſaw it was a proper 
time for engaging, he began the battle in the ſpot lying 
between the two walls. The narrowneſs of it having ren · 
dered his cavalry and archers uſeleſs, he came off with loſs, I N fidin, 
and the Athenians ſet up a trophy. Gylippus, to reanimate | 


reproach himſelf for the ill ſucceſs they had met with, and iſ 
to declare publicly, that he, not they, had occaſioned the repe; 
late defeat; becauſe he had made them fight in too narrov ¶Naccoun 
a ſpot of ground. However, he promiſed ſoon to give then may ſ. 
an opportunity of recovering both their honour and his: WF *« 4 
and accordingly, the very next day, he led them again(t the {iexpref 
enemy, after having exhorted them in the ſtrongeſt terms, Wi 
to behave in a manner worthy of their antient glory, Nicu 

perceiving, that though he ſhould not deſire to come to: eral er 
battle, it would however be abſolutely neceſſary for him u ion, G. 
prevent the enemy from extending their line beyond the ¶ noni 
contravallation, to which they were already very near, be: Mirſt tim 
cauſe otherwite this would be granting them a certain vic WiWavalry 
ry), he therefore marched againſt the Syracuſans. Gylippu ntrench 
brought up his troops beyond that place, where the wall {Wompler, 
terminated on both ſides, in order that he might leave tht 
more room to extend his battle; when charging the enem¶ N Nor fort 
left wing with his horſe, he put it to flight, and ſoon alte' Wmployi, 
defeated the right, We have here an inſtance of what fans h 
experience and abilities of a great captain are capable ey wer 
producing: for Gylippus, with the ſame men, the ſame ans s to inv. 
the ſame horſes, and the ſame ground, by only changing 9M 
order of battle, defeated the Athenians, and beat tha 
quite to their camp, The following night, the 11988 
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carried on their wall beyond the contravallation of the 
Athenians, and thereby deprived them of all hopes of be- 
iog ever able to ſurround them, 

(x) After this ſucceſs, the Syracuſans, to whoſe aid the 
T Corinthian fleet was arrived unperceived by that of the 
& Athenians, reſumed courage, armed ſeveral galleys, and 
marching into the plains with their cavalry and other forces, 


carry took a great number of priſoners. They ſent deputies to 
before Lacedaemonia and Corinth to defire a reinforcement ; 
roper WY Gylippus went in perſon to all the cities of Sicily, to ſolicit 
; lying chem to join him; and brought over the greateſt part of 


mem, who accordingly ſent him powerful ſuccours. Nicias, 
WJ finding his troops leſſen, and thoſe of the enemy increaſe 


g ren · 


th Joſs, 


nimate ¶ daily, began to be diſcouraged ; and not only ſent expreſſes 
rage t0 {to the Athenians, to acquaint them with the ſituation of 
th, and affairs, but likewiſe wrote to them in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
ed the repeat his whole letter, both as it gives a clear and exact 


narroy 
ve them 
nd his: 
ainſt the 
t term 
„ Naw 


count of the ſtate of things at that time in Syracuſe, and 
may ſerve as a model for ſuch kind of relations. 

Athenians, I have already informed you, by ſeveral 
N xprefſes, of what paſſed here: but it is neceſſary you 
Whould know the preſent ſituation of affairs, that you may 
Welolye accordingly. After we had been victorious in ſe- 


; 


"me to eral engagements, and almoſt completed our contravalla- 
or him ion, Gylippus arrived in Syracuſe with a body of Lacedae- 
ond the { nonian and Sicilian troops; and, having been defeated the 
ear, (be {Writ time, he was victorious the ſecond, by means of his 


ain vid N Mavalry and archers, We are in conſequence ſhut up in our 


: 
! 
i 


Gylipps N trenchments, without daring to make any attempt, or 
the vals omplete our works, through the ſuperiority of the enemy's 
leave the horces; for part of our ſoldiers are employed in guarding 
e enem) ar forts, and conſequently we have not an opportunity of 


oon alter N mploying all our forces in battle. Beſides, as the Syra- 
what 0: Vans have cut our lines, by a wall, in that part where 
capable i hey were not complete; it will no longer be poſſible for 
ame am Ws to inveſt the city, unleſs we ſhould force their intrench- 
,anging l ents; ſo that inſtead of beſieging, we ourſelves ate 
beat tbeuebeged, and dare not ſtir out, for fear of their horſe. 


be v6 | | 
he vw (x) Thucyd, I. vi. p. 490---494-; Plat, in Nic. p. $36.; Diod, 
AI. p. 139. 
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Not contented with theſe advantages, they are bring. For, 
ing new ſuccours from Peloponneſus, and have ſent Gylip- diſpo 
pus to force all the neutral cities of Sicily to declare for Idot 
them; and the reſt to furniſh them with men and ſhips, to the ex 
attack us both by ſea and land. I ſay by ſea, which though power 
very ſurpriſing, is however but too true. For our fleet, ¶ of Ita 
which before was conſiderable, from the good condition extre. 
of the galleys and mariners, is now. very deficient in thoſe the le: 
very circumſtances, and prodigiouſly weakened, are un 
Our galleys leak every where; becauſe we cannot * 4 
draw them on. ſhore to careen them, for fear, leſt thoſe of able, 
the enemy, which are more numerous, and in better con · nor wi 


dition than ours, ſhould attack us on a-ſudden, which they I on whi 
ſcem to threaten every moment. Beſides, we are under a 
neceſſity of ſending many backwards and forwards to guard 
the convoys which we are forced to fetch from a great 
diſtance, and bring along in ſight of the enemy; ſo that 
ſhould we be ever ſo little negligent in this point, our army 


I'Y i * . ——— F > 
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would be ſtarved, | 1 | Wlogle c 
N With regard to the ſhips crews, they decreaſe ſenſibly i m 
* every day; for as great numbers of them diſperſe to ma» N emmot 
YH raud, or to fetch wood and water, they are often cut to * By 
1 pieces by the enemy's horſe. Our ſlaves, allured by the IMs, and 
4 | neighbourhood of the enemy's camp, deſert very faſt to i. WM this doy 
"1 The foreigners which we forced into the ſervice, diminil ſcat | 
* | daily; and ſuch as have been raiſed with money, who came i nuſt be 
WY for plunder rather than fighting, finding themſelves baulked, i he firſt, 
iq go over to the enemy who are ſo near us, or elſe hide them ult alf 
7 | ſelves in Sicily, which they may ęaſily do, in ſo large a Ph im 
1 | iſland. A great number of citizens, though long uſed to, . "0.2 
72 9 and well ſkilled in working of ſhips, by bribing the captains at Id 

\ put others in their room who are wholly unexperienced, I ice! 
and incapable of ſerving, and by that means have quit P w ane 

ſubverted all diſcipline, I am now writing to men perfedl) To 

well verſed in-naval affairs; and who are very ſenſile © requy 

that, when order is neglected, every thing grows worſe u edily, 

worſe, and a fleet mult ine vitably be ruined. 7 | 

< But the moſt unhappy circumſtance is, that though J Yor. { 


am generaliſimo, I cannot put a ſtop to theſe diſorders 
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For, Athenians, you are very ſenſible, that ſuch is your 
diſpoſition, that you do not eaſily brook reſtraint; beſides, 
1 do not know where to furniſh myſelf with ſeamen, whillh 
the enemy get numbers from all quarters. It is not in the 


ning · 
up- 
e for 


8, to 
ouph power of our Sicilian allies to aid us; and ſhould the cities 
fleet, of Italy, from whence we have our proviſions, hearing the 
lition extremity to which we are reduced, and your not taking 


the leaſt care to ſend us any ſuccour, join the Syracuſans, we 
are undone ; and the enemy will have no occaſion to fight us, 
could write of things which would be more agree- 
able, but of none that could be more advantageous to you, 

nor which could give you a more juſt idea of the ſubjects 
Jon which you are to deliberate. I am ſenſible that you 


thoſe 


annot 
ole of 
con- 
\ they 
nder 3 
| guard 
; great 


ſo that 
r army 


4 love to have ſuch advices only ſent you as are pleaſing ; 


. but then I know on the other fide, that when affairs turn 
| out otherwiſe than you expected and hoped for, you accuſe 
Whoſe who deceived you; which induced me to give you a 
N ſincere and genuine account of things, without concealing a 
Wlogle circumſtance. By the way I am to inform you, that 
Ino complaints can be juſtly made either againſt the officers or 
common ſoldiers, both having done their duty very well. 
** But now that the Sicilians join all their forces againſt 


enſibly 


to mas 


cut to 
by the s and expect a new army from Peloponneſus ; you may lay 
ſt to it. his down as the foundation for your deliberations, that our 


Preſeat troops are not ſufficient; and therefore, we either 
Nuſt be recalled; or elſe a land and naval force, equal to 
Phe firſt, muſt be ſent us, with money in proportion. You 
ul alſo think of appointing a perſon to ſucceed me; it 
Wing impoſſible for me, through my nephretic diſorder, to 
Wultain any. longer the weight of the command. I imagine 
at I deſerve this favour at your hands, on account of the 
Wrvices I have done you, in the ſeveral commands conferred 
Pon me, ſo long as my health would permit me to act. 


Jiminih 
10 came 
naulked, 
e them 
large u 
uſed to, 
> aptauls, 
rienced, 


ve quite 

perth To conelude: Whatever reſolution you may come to, 

ſevſible A requeſt l have to make is, chat you would execute it 

orſe u edi, and in the very beginning of the ſpring. The 


cours which our enemies meet with in Sicily are all rea- 


W/ bot thoſe which they expect from Peloponne ſus may 


| 
thou! Vor. III. M m * 


ford 
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be longer in coming. However, fix this in your minds, that 
if yolt do not exert yourſelves, the Lacedaemonians will not 
fail, as they have already done, to be beforehand with you,” 

The Athenians were ſtrongly affected with this letter, 
which made as great an impreſſion on them as Nicias ex- 
peed, However, they did not think proper to appoint 
him a ſucceſſor; and only nominated two officers who were 
under him, viz. Menander and Euthydemus, to aſſiſt hin 
till other generals ſhould be ſent. Eurymedon and De- 
moſthenes were choſen to ſucceed Lamachus and Alcibiades, 
The former ſet out immediately with ten galleys, and ſome 
money , about the winter ſolſtice, to aſſure Nicias that 
ſpeedy ſuccour ſhould be ſent him; during which, the 
latter was raiſing troops and contributions, in order to {t 
ſail early in the ſpring. 

(y) The Lacedaemonians, on the other fide, being ſup- 
ported by the Corinthians, were very induſtrious in preparing 
reinforcements to ſend into Sicily, and to enter Attica, i 
order to keep the Athenian fleet from ſailing to that iſland, 
Accordingly they entered Attica early, under the command 
of king Agis; and after having laid waſte the countr), 
they fortified Decelia; having divided the work among al 
the forces, to make the greater diſpatch, This poſt is about 
an hundred and twenty furlongs from Athens, that is, % 
bout fix French leagues, and the ſame diſtance from Boeoti il 
Alcibiades was perpetually ſoliciting the Lacedaemonian;l 
and could not be eaſy, till he had prevailed with them ht 
begin that work. This annoyed the Athenians moſl of al 
for hitherto the enemy, retiring after they had laid val 
the Athenian territories, the latter were unmol#ed all u 
reſt of the year; but from the fortifying of Decelia, i 
garriſon left in it was continually making incurſions, = 
alarming the Athenians, Athens being now become 2 U 
of frontier town; for, in the day-time, a guard was mou 
at all the gates; and in the night, all the citizens were ci 
en the walls, or under arms. Such veſſels as brought] 
(v) Thucyd. I. vii. p. 494---496 et 502---504-; Diod. 1, ub 
140. A. M. 3591. Ant. J. C. 413. 

* 120 talents. 
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viſions from the iſland of Euboea, and which before had a 
much ſhorter paſſage by Decelia, were forced to go round 
about, in order to double the cape of Sunium; by which 
means proviſions, as well as goods imported, grew much 
dearer. To heighten the calamity, upwards of twenty 
thouſand ſlaves, the greateſt part of whom were artificers, 


im 
— Vent over to the enemy, to fly from the extreme miſery 
} him with which the city was afflicted. The cattle of all kinds 
1 De- died. Moſt of the horſes were lamed, being continually 


= upon guard, or upon parties, Every-thing being laid waſte: 


nades 

1 fone ia this manner, and the Athenians enjoying no longer the 
that; revenues which aroſe from the produce of their lands, 
h, the ere was a prodigious ſcarcity of money; ſo that they 
r to ſt ere forced to take the twentieth part of all the i imports, 


o ſupply their uſual ſubſidies. 


ng op z) In the mean time Gylippus, who had made the tour 
eparig pf Sicily, returned with as many men as he could raiſe in 
tica, u e whole iſland; and prevailed with the Syracuſans to fit 
t iſland. ¶ Put the ſtrongeſt fleet in their power, and to hazard a battle 


Wc ſea, upon the preſumption that the ſucceſs would anſwer 
De greatneſs of the enterprize. This advice was ſtrongly 
aforced by Hermocrates, who exhorted the Syracuſans not 
Wo abandon to their enemies the empire of the ſeas. He 
bſcerved, that the Athenians themſelves had nbt received 
o Boeotk from their anceſtors, nor been always poſſeſſed of it: 
at the Perſian war had in a manner forced them into the 
; them oowlege of naval affairs, notwithſtanding two great ob- 
cacles, their diſpoſition, and the ſituation of their city, 
hich ſtood at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſea : that 
ey had made themſelves formidable to other nations, not 
much by their real ſtrength, as by their courage and 
oWecepidity : that they ought to copy them; and ſince they 
s do with enemies who were ſo enterprizing, it was 
as rout chey ſhould be equally daring. 

| This advice was approved, and accordingly a large fleet 
equipped, Gylippus led out all his land-forces in the 
zt · time, to attack the forts of Plemmyrium. Thirty-five 
.. Bp. 199. l. vii. p. 497---500.; Plut. in Nic. p. $36.; Diod. 

M m 2 | 
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galleys of Syracuſe which were in the great harbour, aud 
forty-five in the leſſer, where was an arſenal for ſhips, were 
ordered to advance towards Plemmyrium, to amaze the 
Athenians, who would ſee themſelves attacked both by ſez 
and land at the ſame time. The Athenians, at this news, went 
on board alſo; and, with twenty-five ſhips, failed to fight 
the thirty-five Syracuſan veſſels which were failing out a- 
gainſt them from the great harbour; and oppoſed thirty. 
five more to the forty-five of the enemy, which were come 
out of the little port. A ſharp engagement was fought at 
the mouth of the great harbour; one party endeavouring 
to force their way into it, and the other to keep them out, 

Thoſe who defended the forts of Plemmyrium, having 
flocked to the ſhore to view the battle, Gylippus attacked 
the forts unexpectedly by day-break ; and having carried 
the greateſt of them by (torm, the ſoldiers who defended 
the other two were ſo terrified, that they abandoned them 
in a moment. After this advantage the Syracuſans uf- 
tained a conſiderable loſs ; for ſuch of their veſſels as fought 
at the entrance of the harbour, after having forced the 4 

-thenians, bulged furiouſly one againſt the other as they en- 
tered it in diſorder; and by this means ſhifted the vidory 
10 their enemies, who were not contented with purſuing 
them, but alſo gave chace to thoſe who were victorious in 
the great harbour, Eleven Syracuſan galleys were ſunk, 
and great numbers of the ſailors in them killed. Three 
were taken; but the Athenians likewiſe loſt three ; and 
after towing thoſe of the enemy, they raiſed a trophy in 
a little iſland lying before Plemmyrium, and retired to the 
center of their camp. - 

The Syracuſans alſo raiſed three trophies for their tal- 
ing of the three forts; and after razing one of the ſmalk!, 
they repaired the fortifications of the other two, and pit 
garriſons into them. Several Athenians had been cithe! 
killed or made priſoners there; and great ſums of moteſ 
were taken, the property of the public, as well as of me. 
chants and captains of galleys, beſides a large quantity df 
ammunition z this being a kind of magazine for the whole 
army. They likewiſe loſt the ſtores and rigging of for 
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galleys, with three ſhips that lay in the dock. But a more 
conſider able cireumſtance was, Gylippus thereby prevent - 
ed Nicias from getting proviſions and ammunition fo ea- 
ſly; for, whilſt the latter was poſſeſſed of Plemmyrium, 
they procured theſe ſecurely and expeditiouſiy; whereas, 
after their being diſpoſſeſſed of it, it was equally difficult 
and hazardous, becauſe they could. not bring in any thing 
without fighting ; the enemy lying at anchor juſt off their 
fort, Thus the Athenians. could have no proviſi ons but 
from the point of their ſwords; which diſpirited the ſol- 
diers very much, and threw the whole army into a great 
conſternation, ; &J : 

(a) There afterwards was a little ſkirmiſh. in defending 


8 a {taccado which the inhabitants had made in the fea, at 
be cotrance of the old harbour, to ſecure the ſhipping. 
The Athenians having raiſed towers and parapets on a large 
© ſhip, made it advance as near as poſſible to the ſtaccado, 
in order that it might ſerve as a bulwark to ſome ſhips which 


carried military engines, with which they drew up (takes by 
the help of pullies and ropes, excluſive of thoſe which the 


divers ſawed in two; the beſieged defending themſelves with 
@ their harbour, and the enemies with their tower. Such 
ſtakes as had been drove in, level with the ſurface of the 


water, in order to ſtrand thoſe veſſels that ſhould come near 
them, were the hardeſt to force away. The divers alſo brib · 
ed the enemy, and molt of the ſtakes were torn up; but 
then others were immediately drove in their places, Tho 
utmoſt efforts were uſed on both ſides, in the attack a8 
well as the defence. 724138 nn 

(b) One circumſtance which the beſieged conſidered. of 
the greateſt importance, was, to attempt a ſecond engages 
ment both by ſea and land, before the fleet, and other-ſac» 
cours ſent by the Athenians, ſhould arrive, They had con- 
certed freſh meaſures for a battle at ſea, by improving from 


Change made in the galleys was, their prows were now ſhort» 


(a) Thueyd. I. viz. p. 500 301 (b) Ib. L A. 30 
F V. p- » . . . 9--"$13+ 
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the errors they had committed in the laſt engagement. The 
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er, and at the ſame time ſtronger and more ſolid than be- 
fore. For this purpoſe, they fixed great pieces of timber, 
projecting forward, on each ſide of the prows; and to theſe 
pieces they joined beams by way of props. Theſe beams 
extended to the length of fix cubits on each ſide of the veſ- 
| ſel both within and without. By this they hoped to gain 
the advantage over the galleys of the Athenians, which 
did not dare, becauſe of the weakneſs of their prows, to at- 
rack an enemy in front, but only in flaak ; not to mention, 
that ſhould the battle bè fought in the harbour, they would 
not have room to ſpread themſelves, nor to paſs. between 
two galleys, in which lay their greateſt art; nor to tack a- 
bout, after they ſhould have been repulſed, in order to re- 
turn to the charge; whereas the Syracuſans, by their being 
maſters of the whole extent of the harbour, would have 
all theſe advantages, and might reciprocally affiſt one ano- 
ther, On theſe circumſtances the latter founded their 
hopes of victory. | 

.  Gylippus therefore firſt drew all the infantry out of the 
camp, and advanced towards that part of the 'contravalla- 
tion of the Athenians- which faced the city; whilſt the 
troops of Olympia marched towards the other, and their 
galleys ſet ſail. 

- Nicias did not care to venture a ſecond battle, ſaying, 
that as he expected a freſh fleet every moment, and a great 
reinforcement under Demoſthenes,” it would betray the 
greateſt want of judgment, ſhould he, as his troops were 
inferior in number to thoſe of the enemy, and already fa- 
tigued, hazard a battle without being forced to it, On 
the contrary, Menander and Euthydemus, who had jul 
before been appointed to ſhare the command with Nicias, 
till the arrival of Demoſthenes, fired, with ambition, and 
jealous of thoſe generals, were eager to perform ſome great 

exploit, to bereave the one of his glory, and, if poſhble, 

eclipſe that of the other. The pretence they alleged on 

this occaſion, was, the fame and reputation of Athens; and 

they afſerted with ſo much vehemence, that it would be 

entirely deſtroyed, ſhould they ſhun the battle, as the 8. 
racuſans offered it them, that they at laſt forced Niclas c 
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a compliance. The Athenians had ſeventy-five galleys, 
and the Syracuſans eighty, 

The firſt day the fleets contiencd in fight of each othery 
in the great harbour, without engaging ; and only a few 
ſkirmiſhes paſſed, after which both parties retired : and it 
was juſt the ſame” with the land forces. The Syracuſans 
did not make the leaſt motion the ſecond day. Nicias, 
taking advantage of this inativity, cauſed the tranſports 
to draw up in a line, at fome diſtance from one another, 
in order that his galleys might retire behind them with 
ſafety, in caſe he ſhould be defeated. On the morrow, 
the Syracuſans came up ſooner than uſual, when a great 
part of the day was ſpent in ſkirmiſhing, after which they 
retired. The Athenians did riot ſuppoſe they would re- 
turn, but imagined that fear had made them fly : but hay- 
ing refreſhed themſelves with great diligence, and return- 
ing on board their galleys, they attacked the Athenians, 
who were far from expecting them. The latter being now 
forced to return immediately on board their ſhips, they en- 
tered them in great diſorder, ſo that they had not time to 
draw them up in a line of battle, and moſt of the ſailors 
were faſting, Victory did not long continue in ſuſpence. 
The Athenians, after making a ſhort and light refiſtance, 
retired behind their line of tranſport ſhips. The enemy 
purſued them thither, and were ſtopt by the ſail-yards of 
thoſe ſhips, to which were fixed * dolphins of lead, which, 
being very heavy, had they fallen on the enemy's galleys, 
would have ſunk them at once. The Athenians Joſt ſeven 
galleys in this engagement, and a great number of ſoldiers 
vere either killed or taken priſoners. 

(c) This loſs threw Nicias into the utmoſt conſternation, 
All the misfortunes he had met with, ever fince the time 
he had firſt enjoyed the ſupreme command, came into his 
mind; and he now is involved in a greater than any of 
them, by his complying with the advice of his colleagues, 


(e) Thueyd. I. vii. p. 52 3---518.; Plut-in Nic. p. 537; Diod. 


xili, P. 141, 142. 


This engine, ſo —5 was its == broke through a 
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Whilſt he was revolving theſe gloomy ideas, Demoſthenes 
fleet was ſeen coming forward io great pomp, and with ſuch 
an air as ſhould fill the enemy with dread: it was now the 
day after the battle. This fleet conſiſted of ſeventy-three 
galleys, on board of which were ſive thouſand fighting men, 
and about three thouſand archers, ſlingers, and bowmen, 
All theſe galleys were richly trimmed ; their prows being 
adorned with ſhining ſtreamers, manned with ſtout rowers, 
commanded by good officers, and echoing with the ſound 
of clarions and trumpets ; Demoſthenes baving affected an 
air of pomp and triumph, purpoſely to ſtrike terror into 
the enemy. | W 

This gallant ſight alarmed them indeed beyond exprel- 
fron, They did not ſee any end, or even the leaſt ſuſpen- 
ſion of their calamities ; all they had hitherto done or ſuf- 
fered was as nothing, and their work was to begin again, 
What hopes could they entertain of being able to weary 
out the patience of the Athenians, ſince, though they had 
a camp intrenched in the middle of Attica, they were how- 
ever able to ſend a ſecond army into Sicily, as confider- 
able as the former; and that their power, as well as ther Wt 
courage, ſeemed, notwithſtanding all their loſſes, inſtead Bf 
of diminiſhing to increaſe daily ? _— 

Demoſthenes having made an exact inquiry into the ſtate W 
of things, imagined that it would not be proper for him to 
loſe time, as Nicias had done, who, having ſpread an uni- Wi 
verſal terror at his firſt arrival, became afterwards the ob 
ject of contempt, for bis having wintered in Catana, in WR 
ſtead of going directly to Syratuſe ; and had afterwards 
given Gylippus an opportunity of throwing troops into it. W 
He flattered himſelf with the hopes, that he ſhould be ab: 
to carry the oity at the-firlt attack, by taking advaotag BR 
of the alarm which the news of his arrival would ſpreai 
in every part of it, and by that means ſhould immediately 
put an end to the war; otherwiſe he intended to raiſe uu 
ſiege, and no longer haraſs and leſſen the troops, by feht 
ing battles never deciſive; nor quite exhauſt the city ui 
Athens, by employing its treaſures in needleſs expence 


Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate reſolutiond 
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8 3 Demoſtlienes, conjured him not to be ſo haſty, but to take 
uch ume to weigh things deliberately, that he might have no 
the cauſe to repent of what he ſhould do. He obſerved to him, 
reg that the enemy would be ruined by delays; that their pro- 
en, viſions as well as money were entirely exhauſted; that their 
Xen, allies were going to abandon them ; that they muſt ſoon be 
eing reduced to ſuch extremity, for want of proviſions, as would 
ers, force them to ſurrender, as they had before reſolved : for 
und there were certain perſons in Syracuſe, who held a ſecret 
dan correſpondence with Nicias, and exhorted him not to be 
into impatient, becauſe the Syracuſans were tired with the war, 
and with Gylippus; and that ſhould the neceſſity to which 
prel- they were reduced be ever ſo little increaſed, they would 
ſpen- ſurrender at diſcretion, 
r ſuf: As Nicias did not explain himſelf clearly, and would 
gain, not declare in expreſs terms, that ſure and certain advices 
weary were ſent him of whatever was tranſacted in the city, his 
y bal WY remonſtrances were conſidered as an effe& of the timidity 


and ſlowneſs with which he had always been reproached. 
Sach, ſaid they, are his uſual protradtion, delays, di- 

s their WY truſts, and fearful precaution, whereby he has deadened 
inſtead WY al! the vivacity, and extinguiſhed all the ardor of the 
troops, in not marching them immediately againſt the ene- 
e ſtate my but, on the contrary, by deferring to attack them, 
ill bis own forces were weakened and deſpiſed. This 


an uri · WW made the reſt of che generals and all the officers come over 
the o- BW to Demoſthenes's opinion, and Nicias himſelf was at laſt 
na, in · WF forced to acquieſce with it. 

erwards Demoſthenes, after having attacked to no purpoſe the 


: wall which cut the contravallation of the beſiegers, conſin- 


| be able ed himſelf to the attack of Epipolae, from a ſuppoſition; 
vantage chat ſhould he once be maſter of it, the wall would be quite 
4 ſprealWundefended, He therefore took proviſions for five days, 
ediarely {With workmen, implements, and every thing neceſſary for 


im to defend that poſt after he ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of 
. As there was no going up to it in the day time undiſ- 
overed, he marched thither in the night with all his for- 
es, followed by Eurymedon and Menander; Nicias ſtay- 
g behind to guard the camp. They went up by the way 
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of Euryelus, as before, unperceived by the centinels, at- 
tacked the firſt entrenchment, and ſtormed it, after killing 
part of thoſe who defended it. Demoſthenes, not fatished 
with this advantage, to prevent the ardor of his ſoldiers 


from cooling, and not delay the execution of his deſign, a 
marches forward. During this interval, the forces of the 4 
city, ſuſtained by Gylippus, march, under arms, out of the cl 
intrenchments. Being ſeized with aſtoniſhment, which the Ch 
darkneſs of the night increaſed, they were immediately Ch 
repulſed and put to flight. But as the Athenians advanced ar 
in diſorder, to force whatever might reſiſt their arms, leſt d) " 
the enemy might rally again, ſhould time be allowed them | 
to breathe and recover from their ſurprize, they are ſtopt know 
on a ſudden by the Boeotians, who make a vigorous ſtand, of the 
and marching againſt the Athenians with their pikes pre- autun 
ſented, they repulſe them with great ſhouts, and make : incam 
dreadful ſlaughter. This ſpreads an univerſal terror through prope 
the reſt of the army. Thoſe who fled, either force along they! 
ſuch as were advancing to their aſſiſtance, or elſe, miſtaking eſpeci⸗ 
them for enemies, turn their arms againſt them. They and th 
now were all mixed indiſcriminately; it being impoſſible WW the en 
to diſcover objects in the horrors of a night, which was it wou 


not ſo gloomy as entirely to make objects imperceptible, ¶ to raiſ 
nor yet light enough to diſtinguiſh thoſe which were ſeen, 
The Athenians ſought for one another to no purpoſe ; and 
from their often aſking the word, by which only they were 
able to know one another, a ſtrange confuſion of ſounds 
was heard, which occaſioned no little diſorder; not to men- 
tion that they, by this means, divulged the word to the 
enemy, and could not learn theirs ; becauſe, by their being 
together and in a body, they had no occaſion to repeat i. 
In the mean time, thoſe who were purſued, threw them. 
ſelves from the top of rocks, and many were daſhed t0 
pieces by the fall; and as moſt of thoſe who eſcaped, ſtrap 


of the v 
reſolutic 
tainly re 
| affairs, 2 


gled from one another up and down the fields and woods, ſolution 
they were cut to pieces the next day by the enemy's horle, Wome lit 
who purſued them. Two thouſand Athenians were fan ¶ ¶educed 


in this engagement, and a great number of arms wer 


(4) Th 
taken; thoſe who fled having thrown them away) 2 
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they might be the better able to eſcape over the preci- 


pices. 


Sect, XIV. The conſternation with which the Atbeni- 
ans are ſeized. They again hazard a ſea-fight, and 
are defeated. They reſolve to retire by land. Being 
cloſe purſued by the Syracuſans, they ſurrender, Mi- 
cias and Demoſthenes are ſentenced to die, and exe- 
cuted, The effett which the news of the defeat of the 
army produces in Athens. | 


d) T HE Athenian generals, after ſuſtaining ſo great a 
loſs, were in a prodigious dilemma, and did not 
know how to act in the preſent diſcouragement and deſpair 
of the troops, who died daily, either by the diſeaſes of the 
autumn, or by the bad air of the fens near which they were 
incamped. Demoſthenes was of opinion, that it would be 
proper for them to leave the country immediately, ſince 
© they had been unſucceſsful in ſo important an enterprize ; 
eſpecially as the ſeaſon was not too far advanced for failing, 
and that they had ſhips enough to force a paſſage, in caſe 
the enemy ſhould diſpute it with them. He declared, that 
it would be of much greater advantage, to oblige the enemy 
to raiſe their blockade of Athens, than for them to continue 
chat of Syracuſe, by which they exhauſted themſelves to no 
© purpoſe; that he was certain they would not be reinforced 
by a new army; and that they could not hope to overcome 
che enemy with the weak one under their command, 
& Nicias was ſenſible, that the arguments his colleague uſ- 
ed were very juſt, and he himſelf was of this opinion : but 
at the ſame time he' was afraid, leſt ſo public a confeſſion 
of the weak condition to which they were reduced, and their 
reſolution to leave Sicily, (the report of which would cer- 
tainly reach the enemy), ſhould complete the ruin of their 
Wfairs, and perhaps make them unable to execute their re- 
Ilution when they ſhould attempt it. Beſides, they had 
's horſe, I ſome little hopes left, that the befieged, being themſelves 
ere ſun¶ ¶ educed to great extremity by their abſolute want of pro- 


ms weſt (4) Thucyd, I. vii. p. 3115 20.; Plut. in Nic. p. $38=-543+; 
ay, that IOC I. Xii. P · 142. Fac 
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moon was ſuddenly eclipſed in the middle of the night, and 
loſt all its ſplendor ; which terrified Nicias and the whole 
army, who, from ignorance and ſuperſtition, were aſtoniſh- 
ed at ſo ſudden a change, the cauſes of which they did not 
know, and therefore dreaded the conſequences of it. They 
then conſulted the ſoothſayers; and who being equally un- 


W acquainted with the reaſons of this phaenomenon, only aug- 


mented their conſternation, It was the cuſtom after ſuch 
accidents had happened, to ſuſpend their enterprizes but for 
three days. The ſoothſayers pronounced, that he muſt not 


WT (+ ſail till three times nine days were paſt, (theſe are Thu- 


cydides's words), which doubtleſs was a myſterious num- 


ber in the opinion of the people. Nicias, ſcrupulous to a 
fault, and full of a miſtaken veneration for theſe blind in- 
S terpreters of the will of the gods, declared, that he would 


wait a whole revolution of the moon, and not return till the 
fame day of the next month; as if he had not ſeen the pla- 


net very clearly, the inſtant it had emerged from that part 
WT which was darkened by the interpoſition of the earth's body. 


But he was not allowed time for this. The news of 


me intended departure of the Athenians being ſoon ſpread 
over the city, a reſolution was taken to attack the beſiegers 
doch by ſea and land. The Syracuſans began the firſt day 
by attacking the intrenchments, and gained a ſlight advan- 
nge over the enemy. On the morrow they made a ſecond 
attack; and at the ſame time failed, with ſeventy-ſix gal- 
Leys, againſt eighty-fix of the Athenians, Eurymedon, who 
W commanded the right of the Athenian fleet, having ſpread 
along the ſhore to ſurround them, this movement proved 
fatal to him: for, as he was detached from the body of the 
© fleet, the Syracuſans, after forcing the main battle which 
vas in the center, attacked him; drove him vigorouſly in- 
s the gulf called Daſcon, and there defeated him entirely. 


Eurymedon loſt his life in the engagement. They after 

wards gave chace to the reſt of the galleys, and run them 
Gylippus, who commanded the land- 
army, ſeeing the Athenian galleys were forced a-ground, 


and not able to return into their ſtaccado, landed with part 
Vor. III. Nn 5 
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of his troops, in order to charge the ſoldiers, in caſe they 
ſhould be forced to run a-ſhore; and to give his friends the 
more room to tow ſuch galleys as they ſhould have taken, 
However, he was repulſed by the Tyrrhenians, who 
were poſted on that fide; and obliged by the Athenians, 
who flew to ſuſtain them, to retire with ſome loſs as far 
as the moor called Lyſimelia, which lay near it. The 
latter ſaved moſt of their ſhips, eighteen excepted, which 
were taken by the Syracuſans, and their crews cut to pieces 
by them. After this, reſolving to burn the reſt, they filled 


an old veſſel with combuſtible materials; and having ſet 1 
fire to it, they drove it by the help of the wind againſt the by le 
Athenians, who nevertheleſs extinguiſhed the fire, and : 4p 
drove off that ſhip, | an 8 

Each fide erected trophies; the Syracuſans for the de- oars) 
feat of Eurymedon, and the advantage they had gained the reſt o 
day before; and the Athenians, for their having drove part WW battle 
of the enemy into the moor, and put the other part to the b. 
flight, But the minds of the two nations were very diffe· WW harpis 
rently diſpoſed. The Syracuſans, who had been thrown of the 
into the utmolt conſternation at the arrival of Demoſthenes on the 


with his fleet, ſeeing themſelves victorious in a naval en- 
gagement, reſumed freſh hope, and aſſured themſelves of ¶ vent tt 
a complete victory over their enemies. The Athenians, Wi 
on the contrary, fruſtrated of their only reſource, and o- Midkeir n 
vercome by ſea, ſo contrary to their expectations, entire · Wi 
ly loſt courage, and had no thoughts but of retiring, | 
The enemy, to deprive them of all reſource, and pte · 
vent their eſcaping, ſhut the mouth of the great harbour, 
which was about five hundred paces wide, with galleys plac· 
ed croſſwiſe, and other veſſels fixed with anchors and iron 
chains; and at the ſame time made the requiſite prepars 
tions for the battle, in caſe they ſhould have the courage 
to engage again. When the Athenians ſaw themſclveWear ty 
thus hemmed in, the generals and principal officers allen: 
bled, in order to deliberate on the preſent ſtate of aff 
They were in abſolute want of proviſions, which was o 
ing to their having forbid the people of Catana to bfi 
any, from the hopes they entertained of their being dt 
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to retire; and they could not procure any from other plac- 
es, unleſs they were maſters of the ſea, This made them 
reſolve to venture a ſea · ſight. In this view they were de- 


os termined to leave their old camp, and their walls, which 
ans, extended to the temple of Hercules; and to intrench them- 
far ſelves on the ſhore, near their ſhips, in the ſmalleſt compaſs 


poſſible, Their deſign was, to leave ſome forces in that 
place to guard their baggage and the fick ; and to fight with 
iece WW the reſt on board all the ſhips they ſhould have ſaved, They 


filled intended to retire into Catana, in caſe they ſhould be vic- 
g ſet torious; otherwiſe, to ſet fire to their ſhips, and to march 
ſt the by land to the neareſt city belonging to their allies, 

, and This reſolution being taken, Nicias immediately filled 


an hundred and ten galleys (the others having loſt their 
Wy oars) with the flower of his infantry; and drew up the 
ed the reſt of the forces, particularly the bow-men, in order of 
re part battle on the ſhore. As the Athenians dreaded very much 
art to the beaks of the Syracuſan galleys, Nicias had provided 
WS harping-irons to grapple them, in order to break the force 
hrown of the blow, and to come immediately to cloſe fight, as 
(thenes on ſhore, But the enemy perceiving this, covered the 
val cn- ¶ ¶ prows and upper parts of the galleys with leather, to pre- 
ves of vent their being ſo eaſily laid hold of. The commanders 
1enias, on both ſides bad employed all their rhetoric to animate 
and o- iheir men; and none could ever have been prompted from 
entire · ¶ ¶ itronger motives ; for the battle which was going to be 
g. ought, was to determine, not only their lives and liber- 
nd pre · ¶ ¶ ties, but alſo the fate of their country. | 
harbour, The battle was very obſtinate and bloody. The Athe« 


eys place ¶ Mians being arrived at the mouth of the port, eaſily took 
and 1100 Whoſe ſhips which defended the entrance of it; but when 
prepare ey attempted to break the chain of the reſt, to widen 
» courage he paſſage, the enemy came up from all quarters. As 


1em{clre@ear two hundred galleys came ruſhing, on each fide, in a 


rs aſſen· arrow place, there muſt neceſſarily be a very great con- 
of affars uſion; and the veſſels could not eaſily advance forward, 
1 was r retire, nor turn about to renew the attack, The beaks 
a to bra the galleys, for this reaſon, did very little execution; 


being ibs Na 2 P 
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but there were very furious and frequent diſcharges. The vict 
Athenians were overwhelmed with a ſhower of ſtones, the | 
which always did execution from what place ſoever they ſea, 
were thrown ; whereas they defended themſelves only by ered 
ſhooting darts and arrows, which, by the motion of the dejec 
ſhips, from the agitation of the ſea, did not carry true, their 
and by that means the greateſt part of them did little exe ¶ pay t 
cution, Ariſton the pilot had given the Syracuſans this i Th 
counſel, Theſe diſcharges being over, the ſoldiers, hea WF eithe; 
vily armed, attempted to enter the enemy's ſhips in order had {1 
to fight hand to hand: and it often happened, that whilſt the er 
they were climbing up one fide, their own ſhips were en- forme 
tered on the other; and two or three ſhips would be grap- obey, 
pled to one, which occaſioned a great perplexity and con- WW to ſui 
fuſion, Farther, the noiſe of the ſhips that daſhed one WY theref, 
againſt the other, the different eries of the victors a ſet out 
vanquiſhed, prevented the orders of the officers from being from 
heard. The Athenians wanted to force a paſſage, what WW Hut 
ever might be the conſequence, to ſecure their return im ſenſible 
their own country; and this the enemy employed then ſo grea 
utmoſt efforts to prevent, in order that they might gain : might! 
more complete and more glorious victory. The tw renew. 
Jand-armies, which were drawn up on the higheſt part of ¶ midſt o 
the ſhore, and the inhabitants of the city who were run ching by 
the walls; whilſt the reſt, kneeling in the temples, were {Foils the 
imploring heaven to give ſucceſs to their citizens; all thele {Wizing t 
ſaw clearly, becauſe of their little diſtance from the fleet ; 0 take 1 
every thing that paſſed ; and contemplated the battle attempt 
from an amphitheatre, but not without great anxiety and Wor perſu: 


terror. Attentive to, and ſhuddering at every movement Weaſon ar 
and the ſeveral changes which happened, they diſcovered Put a feu 
the concern they had in the battle, their fears, their hopes Whenians, 
their grief, their joy, by different cries and different gel. f 0 tetire 
tures; ſtretching out their bands, ſometimes towards tht | or him, 
combatants to animate them, and at other times toward: ; fopt Nici 
heaven, to implore the ſuccour and protection of the ga ay, in © 
At laſt the Athenian fleet, after ſuſtaining a long battle aWrepare fo 
a vigorous reſiſtance, was put to flight, and drove age neceſſa 
the ſhore. The Syracuſans, who were ſpectators of tw 
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victory, conveyed to the whole city, by an univerſal ſhout, 
the news of this victory. The victors, now maſters & the 


hey ſea, and ſailing with a favourable wind towards Syracuſe, 
bh erected a trophy; whilſt the Athenians, who were quite 
the dejected and overpowered, did not ſo much as requeſt that 


their dead ſoldiers might be delivered to them, in order to 
pay the laſt ſad duty to their remains. 
There now remained but two methods for them to chuſe ; 


hes either to attempt the paſſage a ſecond time, for which they 
order had ſhips and ſoldiers ſufficient, or to abandon their fleet to 
the enemy, and retire by land. Demoſthenes propoſed the 


former; but the ſailors, in the deepeſt affliction, refuſed to 
obey, fully perſuaded that it would be impoflible for them 
to ſuſtain a ſecond engagement. The ſecond method was 

therefore reſolved upon; and accordingly they prepared to 


d one 

s and WY {et out in the night, to conceal the march of their army 
being from the enemy. 

what RS But Hermocrates, who ſuſpected their deſign, was very 
rn into AY ſenſible that it was of the utmoſt importance not to ſuffer 
1 thei ſo great a body of forces to eſcape ; ſince they otherwiſe 


might fortify themſelves in ſome corner of the iſland, and 


an 
. two renew the war. The Syracuſans were at that time in the 
part of WJ midſt of their feſtivity and rejoicings; and meditating no- 
run u thing but how they might beſt divert themſelves, after the 
s, ven toils they had ſuſtained in fight. They were then ſolem- 


Niꝛing the feſtival of Hercules. To deſire the Syracuſans 
e fleets, 
attle a tempt to draw them from their diverſions either by force 
ety ur perſuaſion, would have been to no purpoſe; for which 
vement ¶ Neaſon another expedient was employed. Hermocrates ſent 
covered | 
x hopes 5 


henians, and ordered them to cry aloud: Tell Meias not 
rent gel 


0 retire till day-light ; for the Syracuſans lie in ambuſh 

ards the or him, and have ſeized on the paſſes. This falſe advice 

opt Nicias at once; and he did not even ſet out the next 

ay, in order that the ſoldiers might have more time to 

repare for their departure; and carry off whatever might 
e neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, and abandon the reſt. 
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o take up arms again, in order to purſue the enemy, and to 


Pit a few horſemen, who were to paſs for friends of the A- 
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The enemy had time enough for ſeizing the avenues, 
The next morning early they poſſeſſed themſelves of the 


] 
but 
cour 


molt difficult paſſes, fortified thoſe places where the river that 
were fordable, broke down the bridges, and ſpread detach- had 
ments of horſe up and down the plain; ſo that there was accu 
not one place through which the Athenians could paſs with- WW tune: 
out fighting. They ſet out upon their march the third day : fende 
after the battle, with deſign to retire to Catana. The whole time 
armywas in an inexpreſſible conſternation, to ſee ſuch great my, 
numbers of men, either dead or dying, ſome of whom were brave 
left expoſed to wild beaſts, and the reſt to the cruelty of the ing ſt 
enemy. Thoſe who were ſick and wounded conjured them, woulc 
with tears, to take them along with the army, and held where 
by their cloaths when they were going; or elſe, dragging to do 
themſelves after them, followed them as far as their ſtrength in goo 
would permit; and, when this failed, they had recourſe to which 
tcars, ſighs, imprecations; and ſending up towards heaven ; not on 
plaintive and dying groans, they called upon the gods able it 
well as men to avenge their cruelty, whilſt every place e- The 
choed with lamentations. form o 
The whole army was in as deplorable a condition. All BW and thi 


men were ſeized with the deepeſt melancholy. They were Wi centre 
inwardly tortured with rage and anguiſh, when they repre- WW paſſage 
ſented to themſelves the greatneſs from which they were Wl cavalry 
fallen, the extreme miſery to which they were reduced, on then 
and the ſtill greater evils from which they foreſaw it would BW veral d: 
be impoſlible for them to eſcape. They could not bear WWF and the 
the compariſon for ever preſent in their thoughts, of the their v. 
triumphant ſtate in which they had left Athens, in the midi 
of the good wiſhes and acclamations of the people; with 


the ignominy of their retreat, aggravated by the cries and WW ſans bat 
imprecations of their relations and fellow citizens. would p 

But the moſt melancholy part of the ſpectacle, and that ¶ ¶ chem in 
which moſt deſerved compaſſion, was Nicias. Dejedd Deme 


to which 
df proviſi 
t adviſat 
ay from 
rectly f 


and worn out by a tedious illneſs; deprived of the moſt 
neceſſary things, at a time when his age and infirmines fe. 
quired them mot; pierced, not only with his private grief 
but with that of others, all which preyed upon his heat; 
this great man, ſuperior to all his eyils, thought of nothing 


* 
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but how he might beſt comfort his ſoldiers, and revive their 
courage. He ran up and down in all places, crying aloud, 
that matters were not yet deſperate, and that other armies 
had eſcaped from greater dangers ; that they ought not to 
accuſe themſelves, or grieve too immoderately, for misfor- 
tunes which they had not occaſioned ; that if they had of» 
fended ſome god, his vengeance mult be ſatiated by this 
time; that fortune, after having ſo long favoured the ene- 
my, would at laſt be tired of perſecuting them; that their 
bravery and their numbers made them ſtill formidable, (be- 
ing (till near forty thouſand ſtrong) ; that no city in Sicily 
would be able to withſtand them, nor prevent their ſertling 
where-ever they might think proper ; that they had no more 
to do but to take care ſeverally of themſelves, and march 
in good order; that by a prudent and courageous retreat, 
& which was now become their only reſource, they would 
dot only fave themſelves, but alſo their country, and en- 
ble it to recover its former grandeur, ' | 
= The army marched in two bodies, both drawn up in the 
form of a phalanx ; the firſt being commanded by Nicias, 
and the ſecond by Demoſthenes, with the baggage in the 
centre Being come to the river Anapis, they forced the 
paſſage, and afterwards were charged by all the enemy's 
Cavalry, as well as archers, who diſcharged perpetually up- 
on them, They were annoyed in this manner during ſe- 
Veral days march; every one of the paſſes being guarded, 
and the Athenians being obliged te diſpute every inch of 
JT their way, The enemy did not care to hazard a battle 
againſt an army which deſpair alone might render invinc- 
ble; and, the inſtant the Athenians preſented the Syracu- 
fans battle, the latter retired ; but whenever the former 
| $ would proceed in their march, they advanced and charged 
nd that them in their retreat. | | 

ejected Demoſthenes and Nicias, ſeeing the miſerable condition 
ze molt {to which the troops were reduced, being in extreme want 
of proviſions, and great numbers of them wounded, judged 
t adviſable to retire towards the ſea, by a quite contrary 
ay from that in which they then marched, and to make 
urettly for Camarina and Gela, inſtead of proceeding to 
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Catana, as they firſt intended. They ſet out in the night, 
after lighting a great number of fires. The retreat was 
made in great confuſion and diſorder, as generally happens bei 
to great armies in the gloomy horrors of the night, eſpe. N | 
cially when the enemy is not far off, However, the yan- * 
guard, commanded by Nicias, came forward in good order; 
but above half the rearguard, with Demoſthenes at theit 
head, ſeparated from the main body, and loſt their way, 
On the next day the Syracuſans, who, on the report of their ** 


retreat, had marched with the utmoſt diligence, came up ny 
with him about noon; and having ſurrounded him with ther WW this: 
horſe, they drove him into a narrow place incloſed with a WW .1.. 
wall, where his ſoldiers fought like lions. Perceiving, at had 1 


the cloſe of the day, that they were oppreſſed with the f. F 
tigue, and covered with wounds, they gave the iſlanders Wi 
leave to retire, which ſome of them accepted; and after- 
wards ſpared the lives of the reſt, who ſurrendered at dil 
cretion with Demoſthenes, after having ſtipulated, that they WW greg;r 
ſhould not be put to death, nor ſentenced to perpetual in- WW choſe ! 
priſonment. About ſix thouſand ſoldiers ſurrendered a 
theſe conditions, war in 
Nicias arrived the ſame evening at the river Erineus, and Wand wo 
paſſing it, incamped on a mountain, where the enemy came Wi 
up with him the next day, and ſummoned him to ſurrender ¶ Mio delib 
at diſcretion, as Demoſthenes had done, Nicias could not i 
perſuade himſelf at firſt, that what they told him concerning ple, 
that general was true, and therefore deſired leave to ſend re pare 
ſome horſe for information. Upon their returning with the ¶Mouid b 
news that Demoſthenes had really ſurrendered in that mn · We 
ner, Nicias offered to pay the expences of the war, upon 
condition that they would permit him to leave the country ¶MPenerals 
with his forces, and to give as many Athenians for hoſtages, 
as they ſhould be obliged to pay talents. But the enen (g) Th, 
rejected this propoſal with diſdain and inſolence, and rnd comp: 
newed the attack. Nicias, though in abſolute want of alfmous for 
things, however ſuſtained the charge the whole night, 20 
marched towards the river Aſinarus. When they were gl 
to the banks of it, the Syracuſans advancing up to them, 
threw moſt of them into the ſtream ; the reſt having ala (f) Paugy 
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plunged voluntarily into ĩt to quench their thirſt. Here the 
greateſt and moſt bloody havoc was made, the poor wretches 
being butchered without the leaſt pity as they were drinking: 
Nicias, finding all loſt, and unable to bear this diſmal ſpec- 
tacle, furrendered at diſcretion; upon condition that Gy- 
lippus ſhould diſcontinue the fight, and ſpare the reſt of his 
army. A great number were killed, and more taken pri- 
ſoners, ſo that all Sicily was filled with them. (f) The 
Athenians ſeemed to have been diſpleaſed with their gene- 
ral, for ſurrendering in this manner at diſcretion; and, for 
this reaſon his name was omitted in a public monument, on 
W which was engraved the names of thoſe commanders who 
had loſt their lives in fighting for their country, ; 
= The vidors adorned, with the arms taken from the pri- 
© ſoners, the fineſt and largeſt trees they could find on the 
banks of the rivers, and made a kind of trophies of thoſe 
W trees; when crowning themſelves with chaplets of flowers, 
Lreſſing their horſes in the richeſt capariſons, and cropping 
Wo thoſe of their enemies, they entered triumphantly into Sy- 
racuſe, after having happily terminated the moſt conſiderable 
war in which they had ever been engaged with the Greeks ; 
Wand won, by their ſtrength and valour, a moſt ſignal and 
Wmolt complete victory. The next day a council was held, 
eo deliberate on what was to be done with the priſoners. 
WPiocles, one of the leaders of greateſt authority among the 
People, propoſed, that all the Athenians, who were born of 
2 ree parents, and all ſuch Sicilians as had joined with them, 
; hould be impriſoned, and only two meaſures of flour, and 
ae of water given them daily; that the ſlaves and all the 
; lies ſhould be publicly ſold; and that the two Athenian 
W-nerals ſhould be firſt ſcourged with rods, and afterwards 
hoſtages; at to death, 
e enen (g) This laſt article was exceedingly diſguſted by all wiſe 
, and ted compaſſionate Syracuſans. Hermocrates, who was very 
ant of i wous for his probity and juſtice, attempted to make ſome 
ight, aach monſtrances to the people, but they would not hear him; 
vere gad the ſhouts which echoed on all ſides, prevented him from 
to them, 6 
og alread) (f) Pauſan, I. i. p. 56. (g) Diod. I. xi. p. 149-—161, 
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continuing his ſpeech. At that inſtant an * anticnt man, 
venerable for his great age and gravity, who, in this war, 
had loſt two ſons, the only heirs to his name and eſtate, 
made his ſervants carry him to the tribunal for harangues; 
and the inſtant he appeared a profound ſilence was made, 
* You here behold,” ſays he, © an unfortunate father, who 
has felt, more than any other Syracuſan, the fatal effects of 
this war by the death of two ſons, who formed all the con · 
ſolation, and were the only ſupports of my old age. I can- 
not indeed forbear admiring their courage and felicity, in 
ſacnificing, to their country's welfare, a life of which they 
would one day have been deprived by the common courſe 
of nature: but then I cannot but be ſtrongly affected with 
the cruel wound which their death has made in my heart; 
nor forbear hating and deteſting the Athenians, the authors 
of this unhappy war, as the murderers of my children, But, 
however, I cannot conceal one circumſtance, which is, that 
I am leſs ſenſible ro my private affliction, than to the ho- 
- Nour of my country: and I ſee it expoſed to eternal infamy, 
by the barbarous advice which is now given you. The 
Athenians indeed merit the worſt treatment, and every kind 
of puuiſument that could be iuflicted on them, for ſo unjullly 
declaring war againſt us; but have not the gods, the jut 
avengers: af crimes, puriſned them and revenged us ſuff . 
ciently? Whe their generals laid down their arms, and 
ſurrendered, did they not do chis in the hopes of having 
their lives ſpared ? And if we put chem to death, will it be 
poſſible for us to avoid the juſt reproach, of our having 
violated the law of nations, and diſhonoured our victory by 
an unheard-of cruelty ? How ! Will you ſuffer your glory 
to be thus ſullied in the face of the whole world ; and bare 
it ſaid, that a nation, who firſt dedicated a temple in theit 
city to clemency, had not found any in yours ? Surely 
victories and triumphs do not give immortal glory to a city); 
but the exerciſing mercy towards a vanquiſhed enemy, the 
| uſing moderation in the greateſt proſperity, and fearivg 0 
offend the gods by a haughty and inſolent pride. 10 
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doubtleſs have not forgot that this Nicias, whoſe fate you 


. are going to pronounce, was the very man who pleaded your 
k cauſe in the aſſembly of the Athenians, and employed all his 
1 credit and the whole power of his eloquence, to diſſuade 


his country from embarking in this war. Should you there- 
fore pronounce ſentence of death on this worthy general; 
would it be a juſt reward for the zeal he ſhewed for your 
intereſt? With regard to myſelf, death would be leſs 
grievous to me, than the ſight of ſo horrid an injuſtice, 
committed by my countrymen and fellow-citizens.” 

The people ſeemed moved to compaſſen at this ſpeech, 
eſpecially as, when this venerable old man firſt aſcended, 
they expected to hear him cry aloud for vengeance on thoſe 
who had brought all his calamities upon him, inftead of 
ſuing for their pardon, But the enemies of the Athenians, 
having expatiated with vehemence, on the unheard-of cru- 
elties which their republic had exerciſed on ſeveral cities 
belonging to their enemies, and even to their antient allies ; 
the inveteracy which their commanders had ſhown againſt 
Syracuſe, and the evils they would have made it ſuffer had 
they been victorious; the afflictions and groans of infinite 
numbers of Syracuſans, who bewailed the death of their 
children and near relations, whoſe manes could be appeaſed 
no other way than by the blood of their murderers: on 
theſe repreſentations, the people returned to their ſanguina- 
aving ry reſolution, and followed Diocles's advice in every reſpect. 
| it be Gylippus uſed his utmoſt endeavours, but in vain, to have 
aving WI Nicias and Demoſthenes given up to him, (eſpecially as he 
ry by had taken them), in order for him to carry them to La- 
glory daemon. But his demand was rejected with a haughty 
1 bare Wi Vorn, and the two generals were put to death. 

n theit All wiſe and compaſſionate men could not forbear ſhed- 
Surely ding tears for the tragical fate of two ſuch illuſtrious per- 
a city; ſonages and particularly for Nicias, who, of all men of his 
ay, the me, ſeemed leaſt to merit ſo ignominious and untimely an 
nog t0 end, When people recollected the ſpeeches and remon- 
You ſtrances he had made, to prevent this war; and, on the 
her ſide, when they confidered how hi gh a regard he had 
aways retained for things relating to religion; the greateſt 
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part of them were tempted to exclaim againſt Providence, in a 
ſeeing that a man, who had ever ſhown the higheſt reverence t 
for the gods, and had always exerted himſelf to the utmoſt n 
for their honour and worſhip, ſhould be ſo ill rewarded by w 
them, and meet with no better fate than the moſt aban- th 
doned wretches. But it is no wonder that the calamities of di 
good men ſhould inſpire the Heathens with ſuch thoughts, ha 
and make them murmur and deſpond ; ſince they did not thi 
know the holineſs of the Divine Being, nor the corruption th; 
of human nature, the 
The priſoners were ſhut up in the mines, (priſen: if vad 
Syracuſe), where, crowded one upon the other, they ſuf- Pel 
fered incredible torments for eight months. Here they WWF the 
were for ever expoſed to the inclemencies of the weather; the 
ſcorched in the day-time, by the burning rays of the ſun, and 
or frozen in the night by the colds of autumn; poiſonet WF of th 
by the ſtench of their own excrements, by the carcaſes d T 
thoſe who died of their wounds: and of ſickneſs; in fine, be w 
worn out by hunger and thirſt, for their daily allowance ſolve 
to each was but a ſmall meaſure of water, and two of meal, for bj 
Thoſe who were taken out of this place two months after ticula 
in order to be ſold as ſlaves, (many of whom were citizers trencl 
who had concealed their condition), found a leſs rigoron counci 
fate, Their wiſdom, their patience, and a certain air d ſh mine 
probity and modeſty, were of great advantage to then ple. 1 
for they were ſoon reſtored to their liberty, or met vitht vice in 
kindeſt and moſt, generous treatment from their maſters. & Vere it 
veral of them even owed the good uſage they met with to l dual to 
ripides, the fineſt ſcenes of whoſe tragedies they repeated iſ 9 all a 
to the Sicilians, who were extremely fond of them; ſotha I car 
when they returned to their own country, they wen: WT Ponneſy 
ſaluted that poet as their deliverer ; and informed bim don, to 
the admirable eſſects wrought in their favour, by his ve defeat o 
(h) The news of the defeat being carried to Athens, 8 of Athen 


citizens would not believe it at firſt ; and were fo far entirely « 
giving credit to it, that they ſentenced that man to « 
who had firſt publiſhed it. But when it was confirmech 
the Athenians were ſeized with the utmoſt conſternatdl 


(h) Thucyd. 1 vii. p. 551333. Plut. de Garrult. p. 5% 
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and as if themſelves had not decreed the war, they vented 


+ their rage and reſentment againſt the orators who had pro- 
of moted the enterprize, as well as againſt the ſoothſayers, 
by who, by their oracles, or ſuppoſed prodigies, had flattered 
* them with the hopes of ſucceſs. They had never been re- 
od duced to ſo deplorable a condition as now ; having neither 
hts, horſe, foot, money, galleys, nor mariners; in a word, 
1 they were in the deepeſt deſpair, expecling every moment 
vtion that the enemy, elate with ſo great a victory, and ſtreng» 
thened by the revolt of the allies, would come and in- 
17 ef vade Athens, both by ſea and land, with all the forces of 
sol. pelopoaneſus. Cicero had reaſon to obſerve *, ſpeaking of 
they the battles in the harbour of Syracuſe, that it was there 
ther; the troops of Athens as well as their galleys, were ruined 
e fun, and ſunk ; and that, in this harbour, the power and glory 
** of the Athenians were miſerably ſhipwrecked, 
aſes d The Athenians, however, did not ſuffer themſelves to 
n fine be wholly dejected, and reſumed courage. They now re- 


ſolved to raiſe money on all ſides, and to import timber 
for building of ſhips, in order to awe the allies, and par- 
« afiet ticularly the inhabitants of the iſland of Euboea. They re- 
cite trenched all ſuperfluous expences, and eſtabliſhed a new 
rigorous council of antient men, who were to weigh and exa- 
in air oY mine all affairs before they ſhould be propoſed to the peo- 


o them; ple. In fine, they omitted nothing which might be of ſer- 
with le vice in the preſent conjuncture; the alarm in which they 
ters, & vere in, and their common danger, obliging every indivi- 
ich to Le dual to be attentive to the neceſſities of the ſtate, and docile 
repezui © all advice that might promote its intereſts. 

n; fot cannot conclude here the hiſtory of the war of Pelo- 
wen: ali Ponneſus ; and therefore am obliged, contrary to my inten- 
ed bin don, to refer the remainder of it to the next volume. The 


defeat of the army under Nicias was followed by the taking 
of Athens, of which the antient form of government was 
entirely changed by Lyſander. 

Hie primum opes illus civitatis victae, comminutae depreſſace 
que ſunt: in hoe portu Athenienſium nobilitatis, imperii gloriae 
ufragium — Cic, Verr. 7. n. RY 
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